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Agents Showing 
More Interest In 
Auto Production 


Increase in Number of Offices Who 
Are Specializing in This 
Type of Cover 


15% JUMP IN REGISTRATION 


Opportunities for Producers Out- 
lined for This Paper by Large 
General Agency 


Inquiry made by The Eastern Under- 
writer within the last few weeks devel 
ops that the number of important 
agencies which are paying more atten 
tion to automobile insurance than they 
formerly did is growing. Recently the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con 
ference sent out to members figures 
showing the percentage of cars insured 
in various sections of the country, one 
section being under 9% and no section 
being over 25% for fire, theft and col 
lision. That this situation is bound to 
improve is evident in many different 
sections, the most important being the 
growth of premiums of the companies, 
so that at the present time companies 
of all kinds are writing in this country 
almost $300,000,000 annually. 


1924 Registration 17,726,507 

The Eastern Underwriter has obtained 
from the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference its official list of 
registered cars which shows a jump 
irom. 15,312,658 in 1923 to 17,726,507 in 
1924; in other words, an increase in reg- 
istration of 15.8%. 

A number of letters were sent by The 
astern Underwriter to agents who 
have been specializing more or less in 
automobile insurance or who have been 
successful with it, and there is printed 
herewith the views of A. Breyer of 
Houston & Tyler, general agents of the 
Hiartford, Houston, Texas, which form 
an interesting prophecy of the future. 

From the agent’s standpoint, com- 
mented Mr. Breyer, some of the most 
important reasons why the future will 
sce more activity by insurance agents 
in soliciting automobile insurance can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Increase in automobile production. 

2. The destruction of large values in 
fires such as the Kansas City automo- 
bile show loss, which was widely adver- 
tised by the publicity gotten in nearly 
every paper in the country, thus calling 
attention to the needs of cover. 

3. Rates now are more stable than re- 
cently, 

4. Constantly 
casualties. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
143 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
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A Company of Individuality 


Individuality is the keynote to successful life insurance salesmanship. The 
I:.ternational Life representative never has the feeling that his company 
is either slow in giving him help in his daily work or unwilling to counsel 
with him. 

Every one of the agents of the International knows that his company is 
truly a different organization. He feels the distinction of representing a 
company whose every act enhances his local position. Representation of 
as distinctive a life insurance organization as the International is a worthy 
asset to every life insurance man. 


The Fastest Growing Company in the 
Mississippi Valley 


International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, Vice-President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. Agents 
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Auto Fatality 


Rate Makes New 
High Record 


Statistics Still Show Gains in Spite 
of Organized Prevention 
Activity 


BIG JUMP IN MARCH RATE 


One-Third of Victims Children 
Under Fifteen; Some Com- 
parative Figures 


The progressively increasing death rate 
from automobile accidents which has been 
the experience each year since motor vehi- 
cles came into general use, and to which 
1924 contributed a new high fatality rec- 
ord, indicates that in spite of the extensive 
accident prevention measures and the efforts 
of a large number of persons and organ- 
izations of very high ability, no solution 
of the problem has been found or, if 
known, it evidently is not practically en- 
forceable. 

s 

Probably the most accurate and valuable 
statistics on the death rate due to auto- 
mobile accidents are those compiled by the 
Statistical Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. These data are drawn 
from the great body of industrial policy- 
holders of the company, and they cover 
such a large group that it is conceded 
to be a sensitive index of the experience 
of the whole country. These statistics 
indicate that 1924 set a new high mark, 
with a fatality rate of 16.0 per 100,000. 
This compares with 15.4 the previous year. 

How Rate Has Increased 

The mortality from this cause has more 
than doubled since 1916; has tripled since 
1915, quadrupled since 1913 and increased 
sevenfold since 1911. That the rate is 
continuing its tendency is shown by the 
March figures. January and February were 
rather unexpectedly favorable, the former 
being 11.0 and the latter 8.1. Then March 
produced an increase of 72.8 per cent, 
with a rate of 14.0. 

Those who are accustomed to work 
with automobile accident statistics say 
that one should be very cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions from temporary figures, 
such as those for one particular month. 
Instead of inferring that the decline in 
the rate shows an improvement in condi- 
tions, they examine the facts for other 
influences. For instance, it is found that 
the weather conditions early in 1925 were 
generally unfavorable to motor vehicle 
operation, which would be sufficient cause 
for the improvement in the figures. 

Plan to Analyze Causes 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, and chairman of the 
committee on accident statistics of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, devised a plan for 
getting definitely and specifically at the 
causes of accidents, in which those inter- 
ested in this work placed great hopes. 
This was for a standardized and uniform 
system of reporting all accidents which 

(Continued on page 60) 
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BROADCAST No. 8 





See next Broadcast for details regarding Attna-izer 
RAYMOND KORNDORFER of ‘The Bronx, new 
World’s Champion Life Insurance Application Writer, 


another HART & EUBANK Ace. 











| every Life Underwriter in New York should belong to the New York 
Life Underwriters’ Association and support its work for higher stand- 


ards in this “THE GREATEST BUSINESS IN THE WORLD.” 


ll—Not only will he thereby make a constructive contribution to the Lite 


lnsurance yvoeation, but will receive untold benefits himself. 


l}1—Asa striking example of the opportunities for selfimprovement that come 
to the members of the New York Life Underwriters’ Association may 
be cited the next monthly dinner of the Association, to be held at the 
Hlotel Astor on Tuesday evening, May 12th, when J. [edhott Hall, New 
York General Agent of the Penn Mutual, will speak on “INCOM: 
INSURANCE.” 


I\ —J]. IeIhott Hall is recognized throughout the country as the foremost 
\inerican authority on how to sell Income Insurance. He is himself 
a master salesman, and a speakerol remarkable power. ‘The chance 
to hear J. [elhott Hall, and men of similar high caliber, is in itself a 
potent reason for joining the New York Life Underwriters’ Association. 


\'—Ievery life insurance man owes some part of his time, some part of his 
money and some part of his talent to the great vocation of Life Under- 
writing. Phe New York Life Underwriters’ Association affords the 
most logical vehicle through which to express your obligation to your 


vocation, 





“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Strike At Protection of Beneficiary 
in Bankruptcy Case 


Danger in Decision in the Whiting Case 
Pointed Out by Samuel Davis, Associate 
Counsel of John Hancock Mutual Life 


CASE has arisen in North Carolina 
which threatens to undermine the 
protection that all states have thrown 
around the beneficiary against the 
claims of creditors of the insured. The 
case is in re Whiting, 3 Red. Rep. (2nd) 
440, and the question will be carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Samuel Davis, associate counsel oi 
the John Hancock Mutuai Life, has pr :- 
pared a brief bringing out some tecn- 
nical featurcs that have not been pre- 
sented in the case, a summary of the 
points being made in the following. 

In the Whiting case the court re- 
marks: 

“The legislature never intended to allow a 
man to insure his life for $72,000, payable to his 
wife, with a ‘changed beneficiary clause’ in the 
policy, and then permit him to take from_his 
business and therefore from his creditors $30,- 
000 and pay as premium on these policies and 
then go into bankruptcy and have all claims 
of creditors wiped out against him by the 
beneficent bankruptcy laws and then the next 
day after he is discharged let him go to the 
insurance companies where he has _ deposited 
these large amounts of money, sign his policies 
and take from the insurance companies $18,000 
cash surrender value and put it in his pocket 
and then snap his fingers at his creditors and 
laugh at the absurdity of the law. We would 
then have the anomaly of a rich bankrupt. I 
assert with confidence that the legislature of 
North Carolina never intended that this enact- 
ment should have such effect.” 

The learned judge is somewhat hasty. 
He predicates a situation which has 
never arisen. He supposes the contem- 
plation of bankruptcy and a fraud on 
the creditors by a disbursement of $30,- 
000 for life insurance premiums, but 
such a sum of money would only be 
spent over a considerable period of 
years, long in advance of a_ business 
catastrophe necessitating bankruptcy. 
Premiums paid for life insurance are a 
continuous expense, comparable to the 
ordinary living expenses of an_indivi- 
dual. They are not an investment or a 
laying aside of the insured’s assets to 
be accumulated for his benefit. The 
number of life insurance policyholders 
is enormous. The number of bankrupts 
carrying life insurance policies is, in 
comparison, wholly insignficant. Yet 
the courts, holding a single case of 
bankruptcy close to the vision, have been 
unable to see the innumerable host of 
widows and children whose salvation 
from penury and the poorhouse at the 
public charge has been _ preven:ed 
ttrough the astigmatic perception of 
the courts on this point. And as to the 
enrichment of the bankrupt after ad- 
jud‘cation, upon mature reflection he 
imght recall that although the bankrupt 
should inherit a million dollars the day 
after his adjudication in bankruptcy n> 
part of this inheritance would pass to 
the trustee; or if the bankrupt had not 
retained the right to change the bene- 
ficiary no part of the cash surrender 
value of these policies, if they were pay- 
able to an exempted beneficiary, could 
be reached by the trustee in bankruptcy. 


Where Court Is Mistaken 


There is an absurdity in the situation 
but it lies in the mind of the court and 
not in the circumstances which the 
court derides. The court’s difficulty is 
occasioned by the reserved right to 
change the beneficiary but unless this 
right is exercised by the bankrupt in 
his own favor or by substituting an- 
other beneficiary the first beneficiary's 
rights are not impaired in truth, al- 
though by the erroneous rulings of some 
courts they are in law, but we submit 
that these courts have been greatly mis- 
taken in assuming that the right to 
change the beneficiary was retained by 
the insured for his own benefit and re- 
course in times of insolvency. This sup- 
position is so wide of the fact as to be 
itself absurd. 


The real status of the beneficiary 


















when the right to change is reserved 
was accurately set forth by Chief Jus- 
tice Rugg in the case of Tyler vs. Treas- 
urer & Receiver General, 226 Mass. 306, 
309: 


“The contract of life insurance differs from 
most other contracts in that it is not intended 
ordinarily for the benefit of the insured but of 
some dependent. Its original and fundamental 
conception is a provision by small periodical 
contributions to secure a benefit for the family. 
While the conception has been enlarged in some 
respects, and especially in its commercial as- 
pects, still the basic elements continue and are 
found in all the cases at bar. The insured re- 
tains no ownership of that which has passed to 
the beneficiary under the contract. A reserved 
right to change the beneficiary does not affect 
the essential nature of the rights of the benefi- 
ciary so long as they last. Whatever the in- 
sured does in way of designation of the benefi- 
ciary takes eftect forthwith. oP: 
no fund in which he has an ownership which is 
subject to his act in designating the benefi- 
ciary. . . . The insured has no title to the 
amount due on the policy.” 


_ So much for the character of the bene- 
ficiary’s interest. 

The court’s fear of a fraud on the 
creditors because the right to change 
the beneficiary offers an opportunity to 
the insured for the surrender of his 


policy is fanciful and far fetched and no 
instance is known in which such a plan 
has been conceived and executed. Most 
insurance policies do not provide a cash 
surrender value until they have been in 
At that early 


force for three years. 


There is * 


period in the life of a policy the cash 
surrender value is but a fraction of the 
gross premiums paid. If, instead of sur- 
rendering the policy, it is continued in 
force by the payment of premiums the 
cash surrender value on the death of 
the insured is used in payment of his 
policy, together with a sufficient amount 
of contributions from his fellow policy- 
holders, so that even if he dies on the 
day of adjudication nothing passes to 
the trustee. As the purpose of insurance 
is to provide a death benefit for the wife 
or other beneficiary it is hard to see how 
the creditors can lose anything by the 
insured’s expenditure in premiums, 
whether the insured reserves the right 
to change the beneficiary or not as the 
bulk of such expenditures was made 
long before bankruptcy. The possibility 
of a rich bankrupt, which excited the 
court’s humor, involves no injustice to 
creditors if that enrichment comes after 
bankruptcy from one to whom a legi- 
timate gift had been made. The Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin so held in the 
case of Allen vs. Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, 143 Wis. 381, saying, 
“Conceding that he still has the right 
to change the beneficiary, and assuming 
that he may do so, yet it is not easy to 
perceive upon what grounds it can be 
claimed that the trustee is concerned 








New Paid Business, 1924 - - 
Admitted Assets - - - - 


Liabilities - - - + - = 
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50 UNION SQUARE 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1924 - - = - 


Paid to Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries - - 


The above figures taken from the 65th Annual Statement 
show. that 1924 was another year of progress and prosperity 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, address: 
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with what may afterwards become of 
the exempt property.” 


Status Of The Wife 


If a policy payable to a wife should 
be surrendered after bankruptcy, in ef- 
fect the act is a gift from the wife of 
something belonging to her, made with- 
out any legal necessity or her consent 
to the surrender. Such consent would 
be given readily by a loyal wife if the 
policies had not contained the right to 
change the beneficiary and had for this 
reason been considered unassailable by 
creditors. 

But, says the Whiting decision: 

“This section of the constitution intended to 
provide for a wife after the husband and bread 
winner is gone and such provisions im warious 
constitutions [sic] of the states are regarded 
generally as wise and humane. It was newer 
intended, however, that the wife should have 
both the insurance and the bread winner at the 
same time.” 

The court’s statement is incorrect. 
The wife never can have both at once. 
The proceeds of any insurance are not 
available until the death of the insured, 
The proceeds of the insurance are not 
paid upon surrender of the policy. The 
cash surrender value is a return to the 
insted of a portion of what he contrib- 
uted towards the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of his policy at his death. The 
surrender value, when there is one, is 
the consideration held by the company 
for the discharge of its contract; it is 
not the insurance, as the court said. 
The court concedes that if “Whiting 
died before he was declared a bankrupt 
the wife would have been entitled to 
every dollar of the insurance, free from 
all claims of her husband’s creditors, 
and she would have had a vested inter- 
est the moment of his death.” 


All But One State Gives Protection 


All the states but one of the country 
have exemption laws protecting in some 
degree a preferred beneficiary. The 
exemption could be waived after bank- 
ruptcy by the mere joining of the ex- 
empted beneficiary with the insured in 
the surrender of his policy. 

So far from the statement of the 
court in the Whiting case being ac- 
curate, the exact converse is true. Both 
the constitution of North Carolina and 
the legislature of that state, in obedi- 
ence thereto, have undertaken, amongst 
other exemptions secured to an insolvent 
debtor, to protect the beneficiary named 
in his insurance policies and have done 
so in pursuance of a clearly defined pub- 
lic policy very satisfactorily described 
by Chief Justice Fuller in the case of 
Central Bank of Washington vs. Hume, 
128 U. S. 195, [1888]. The peculiar nat- 
ure of life insurance also, which sets it 
apart from other incidents of economic 
life, was well recognized in this case 
and the decision of the court, speaking 
through the Chief Justice, was unani- 
mous. The opinion is a lengthy one. The 
point referred to. was discussed as fol- 
lows: 

“Conceding then in the case in hand that 
Hume paid the premiums out of his own money, 
when insolvent, yet as Mrs. Hume and the 
children survived him and the contracts covered 
their insurable interest, it is difficult to see 
upon what ground the creditors or the adminis- 
trators as representing them can take away 
from these dependent ones that whieh was ex- 
pressly secured ‘to them in the event of the 
death of their natural supporter. The imterest 
secured was neither the debtor’s nor the cred- 
itor’s. In no sense was there any gift or trans- 
fer of the debtor’s ragaete unless the amounts 
paid as premiums are to be held to constitute 
such gift or transfer. But even if Hume paid 
this money out of his own funds when insol- 
vent, and such payments were within the status 
of Elizabeth, this would not give the ‘creditors 
any interest in the proceeds of the 
which ‘belonged to the beneficiaries. .... It 
seems to us that the same public policy which 
recognizes the support of wife and children as 
a positive obligation in law as well as in morale 
should be extended to proteect them from desti- 
tution after the debtor’s death by permitting 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Life Insurance Accomplishments 


In the ten years that the Perez 
F. Huff Co. has represented The 
Travelers Insurance Co., it has placed 
approximately $100,000,000 life in- 
surance. 


Perez F. Huff adopted life insurance 
as a career 35 years ago. He has per- 
sonally sold nearly $100,000,000 of life 
insurance as well as having trained 
hundreds of agents how to sell insur- 
ance as it should be sold. These ac- 
complishments have safeguarded many 
estates and businesses; have kept 
families intact and happy. 


The opportunities to help humanity 


are greater for General Agents as well 
as for Agents and Brokers than ever 
before. Life insurance is a profession 
which offers a high degree of satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that a day’s 
work is consecrated to the benefit of 
one’s fellow-man. 


The new offering to the life insur- 
ance buyer—the Salary Allotment 
Plan—has been successfully introduced 
and practiced by the Perez F. Huff 
Agency. Unusual facilities are afford- 
ed Agents and Brokers to obtain in- 
surance on this Plan. You will be 
delighted with the results and so will 
your clients. 


Write, phone or come in and talk it over with us. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Phone—Beekman 6164 


PEREZ F. HUFF CO., Inc. 
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are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issuee all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH te 6@ years next 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are tn FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of iseus and 


ORDINARY POLICIES cornain valuable $ TY and 
contain v PECIAL DISABILI TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES ‘ond DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, aad 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Direc 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


tor 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 








Harvey Thompson Now 
With Hoey & Ellison 


IS ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT 


Eighteen Years With Union Central in 
New York; 31 Years in the 
Business 





Harvey Thompson, life insurance vet- 
eran of thirty-one years’ experience but 
still a young man, is the new associate 
general agent, effective today, of Hoey 
& Ellison, recently appointed general 
agents in New York for the Equitable 
of Iowa. 

Mr. Thompson, a native of Georgia, 
started as an office boy at the age of 





HARVEY THOMPSON 


sixteen with the Georgia general agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual, and in his 
nine years’ stay with this agency rose 
to district agent and then superintend- 
ent of agents. Down South in those 
days, he recalls, a prospect was solicited 
while planting his cotton and a _ note 
was taken for payment of the premium 
when the cotton was sold in the fall. 
His next connection was as an inspector 
for the home office of The Prudential 
where he stayed for two and one-half 
years, covering the eastern and southern 
divisions of their ordinary agencies. 

In 1907 Mr. Thompson joined the 
Union Central in its New York City 
agency. With one exception he has 
spent a longer time in point of contin- 
uous production with this company in 
New York City than any other agent. 
For the last twelve years he has been 
one of its leading agents. His annual 
production with the Union Central and 
other companies has been around a mil- 
lion dollars. Mr. Thompson is married 
and lives at Douglas Manor, Long 
Island. 


REJOINS C. E. COOPER OFFICE 
Donald K. Pollock, who has been as- 
sociated with the office of Arnold Roth- 
stein & Co. for the last three and one- 
half years, has gone with the broker- 
uve: firm, of ,Glarenee E. Cooper, with 
whom he was several years ago. 





BERKSHIRE’S NEW DIVIDENDS 


Comparison of New Schedule An- 
nounced by Actuary Washburne 
Shows Substantial Increases 


Actuary A. C. Washburne of the 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, has an- 
nounced to the field organization of the 
company the new dividend scale which 
will become effective January 1, 1926. 
A comparison with the old scale shows 
substantial increases at all ages. Some 
illustrations of the rates the first year 
follow : 





Age Ordinary Life 20 Payment 
Old New Old New 

| seer rrr re $2.29 $3.07 $2.61 $3.39 
5 2.45 3.20 2.80 3.54 
2.67 3.37 3.01 3.70 

2.97 3.59 3.30 3.92 

3.38 3.88 3.70 4.20 

3.97 4.51 4.25 4.79 

4.86 5.53 5.10 5.77 

6.27 7.17 6.45 7.35 








A DISABILITY CASE 


Physician Suffered Stroke While Play- 
ing Golf Draws Large Disability 
Benefits Under Policy 

Dr. R. P. Carr, of Norton, who on 
June 25, 1923, took out a $10,000 policy 
with disability clauses in the Mutual Life 
of New York, recently suffered a stroke 
of paralysis while playing golf which re- 
sulted in total disability. Under the pro- 
visions of the policy, he will be relieved 
of all premium payments hereafter and 
for the next sixty months will receive 
$100 each month. At the expiration of 
this period he will then get $150 a month 
for each of the next sixty months of 
disability; then $200-a month during the 
entire remaining period of disability. At 
death, the face of the policy will be paid 
the beneficiary with whatever additional 
insurance that may be bought with an- 
nual dividends. 








PLAN TO REDUCE LOANS 





Federal Union Life Suggests Separate 
Policy To Liquidate Principal 
and Interest 


The Federal Union Life of Cincinnati 
has launched a plan for the reduction of 
policy loans. In a letter the company 
puts the proposition to the policyholder 
as follows: 

“As a suggestion, we propose that 
you select a ten-year installment period 
for the liquidation of your loan and re- 
quest that 15% of the principal of the 
loan be included in each premium notice. 
Within ten years, payments of this 
amount will wipe out entirely the prin- 
cipal and interest of your indebtedness, 
and re-establish the full reserve value 
in your policy.” 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL GROUPS 


The Gulf Oil Corporation, of Pitts- 
burgh, which has had group insurance 
in the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company for a number of years, 
recently took upwards of $13,000,000 
additional group insurance, also with 
the Connecticut General. The new in- 
surance is on the co-operative plan, 
employes paying part of the cost. 

Meekins, Packard and Wheat, depart- 
ment store of Springfield, Mass., has 
taken accident and health insurance and 
life insurance for their employes in the 
Connecticut General. : 

Other concerns recently insuring their 


employes under Connecticut General 
group life or disability contracts in- 
clude: Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Trust Co. New York; Frazier & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Spring Brook 
Water Supply Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Corp., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Hand-in-Hand Fire Co., 
No. 1, Bird-in-Hand, Pa.; The Eastern 
Machine Screw Corp., New Haven., 
Conn. 








f 


benefit of agents. 








Prestige and Good Will 


During eighty years of active service to policy- 
holders, the MUTUAL BENEFIT has demonstrated 
its dependability as a Life Insurance Company 
aiming to satisfy its membership. The prestige and 
good will the Company enjoys are due to its long 
record of equitable service, which redounds to the 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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New Promotions 
In The Prudential 
ADVANCE THREE AS MANAGERS 


William A. Mason, Arthur C. Metz 
and Arthur F. Messner Get 
New Appointments 








President Edward D. Duffield, of The 
Prudential, has announced three pro- 
motions in the home office staff. Will- 
iam A. Mason, formerly assistant man- 
ager of Division D, covering southern 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, 
is now manager of that division, suc- 
ceeding B. L. Worthington, now super- 
visor of the southeastern group. Arthur 
C. Metz takes charge of Division J, suc- 
ceeding George W. Williams, recently 
made supervisor of the Western group. 
Mr. Metz was formerly assistant man- 
ager of Division A. Arthur F. Mess- 
ner, who has been assistant manager of 
Division C, succeeds W. R. Perry as 
manager of Division Q. Mr. Perry has 
been transferred to Division H, reliev- 
ing Celestina Olozaga, a Prudential vet- 
eran, who is now assistant supervisor, 
assigned to special work. 

Mr. Mason has been in the insurance 
atmosphere all his life, his father having 
been with The Prudential of England 
before coming to this country to assist 
in the establishment of industrial insur- 
ance. His brother, John Mason, is also 
with The Prudential in the Atlanta, 
Ga., district. 

Mr. Metz, now in charge of Pruden- 
tial territory from Chicago to East St. 
Louis, has been with William C. Deitz, 
manager of the division extending from 
Albany, N. Y., to Staten Island. Mr. 
Messner, a World War veteran, will 
have the territory extending westward 
from Colorado and Utah to the Pacific 
Ocean, and northward from San Diego, 
California to Seattle, Washington. 





PUBLIC SERVICE GROUP 


The group life policy which The Pru- 
dential’ wrote for the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, will cover 
approximately 10,000 employes for $13,- 
000,000. The contract is one of the con- 
tributory plan and the minimum amount 
of certificates is $1,000. This is graded 
up to $5,000 according to position. The 
employes share of the premium cost will 
be sixty cents per thousand, the com- 
pany paying the difference. The policy 
includes disability benefits. 





Sisley & Brinckerhoff Take 
Interest in Hospital Drive 


The Sisley & Brinckerhoff agency of 
the Travelers in New York is well rep- 
resented in the Beekman Street Hospi- 
tal drive for $350,000. On the committee 
of one hundred business men interested 
in the drive, the Travelers agency has 
E. J. Sisley, Walter W. Brinckerhoff, 
H. J. Grant, .G. C. Lamson, D. L Spaf- 
ford and W. Kuenkel. 





HELPS RICHMOND BAND 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has contributed $100 to help cover 
the expenses of a band that is to ac- 
company Virginia veterans -to.the-Con- 
federdte reunion in” Dallas ‘neXt itionth, 
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Equitable Life Insurance 
Company 


of Jowa 





q Successful Life Insurance Underwriters 
are conscientious in conserving the 
interests of their clients. 





q The privilege of buying Equitable of 
Iowa is now extended to the people of 


New York. 


G Company, contract and cost are sufh- 
cient to attract Agents and our aim 
will be to help and keep them. 





JAMES J. HOEY BENNETT ELLISON 


HOEY & ELLISON 


GENERAL AGENTS 


HARVEY THOMPSON 

Associate General Agent 

99 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone John 1595 
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Many Companies Now 
Using Non-Medical 


BUT OTHERS OPPOSE PRACTICE 





Some Believe Most Companies Will 
Adopt Plan; T. W. Blackburn Makes 


Survey of Present Situation 


That most companies will be using 
the non-medical plan within from two 
to five years is the opinion of many life 
insurance executives according to a sur- 
vey of present practice and opinion 
among American Life Convention com- 
panies made by T. W. Blackburn, sec- 
retary and counsel.. Mr. Blackburn's 
summary of this survey follows: 

Reports received from 79 American 
Life Convention companies show 15 
companies now issuing forms of policies 
on non-medical plan; 22 companies are 
considering and rather favorably in- 
clined; 25 are not expecting to adopt 
the practice and most of these are un- 
favorable; 17 are not issuing policies 
upon the non-medical plan but are more 
or less non-committal as to its advis- 
ability. 

Twelve companies, including one non- 
member, have submitted: forms of appli- 
cations which vary in detail, but gen- 
erally cover all the usual questions con- 
tained in Parts I and II of the standard 
application blanks. The confidential 
portion of Part IT is not included, but 
the questions to be answered by the 
agent himself put the insurability up 
to the agent. Most of the companies 
have a special list of additional ques 
tions for women applicants. 

The arguments offered in favor of 
non-medical policies are based upon the 
promise that small policies varying from 
$500 to $2,500 may safely be written if 
- carefully selected. All the companies 
reserve the right to order a medical ex- 
amination if desired by the company. 
They also require the applicant to say 
in his application that he, will submit to 
an examination by a physician if re- 
quired by the company. With these 
safeguards, advocates of the non-medi- 
cal plan say, inspection and honest 
agents will be a= sufficient protection. 
They also point to the experience of 
Canadian companies and emphasize the 
savings in medical fees, time and cor- 
respondence. Many insist that any se 
lection against the company is covered 
by the additional nets which the com- 
pany will carry to the credit of the 
policies, now paid to local examiners. 

They are practically unanimous in the 
expression of opinion that a large ma- 
jority of the companies will enter this 
field within from two to five vears. One 
executive goes so far as to predict that 
Within a comparatively short time the 
impairment bureau, the elaborate med 
ical departments and the local exain- 
iners will vanish from the business. 
The medical director will be a counsel- 
lor for the management in sub-standard 
cases and will delve into statistics of 
causes of death. 
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for information. 








MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head Office 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 states. 
Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter of a Billion 
insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men 


Our agents interview 














On the other side of the question 
there are many objections which briefly 
are: 

It is a dangerous experiment. We 
have no reliable experience. The Cana- 
dian conditions, said to be favorable 
thus far, are not parallel to those in 
America. The very large urban popula- 
tion invites selection against the com- 
pany which cannot be eliminated by in- 
spection of individual ricks. Agents 
having their commissions at stake can- 
not be expected to protect the com- 
panies’ interest. Young companies will 
not be able to keep down the average 
of adverse selection and are likely to 
experience heavier mortality. No partici- 
pating company should be permitted to 
write without medical examination un- 
less it makes a separate class for this 
business and honestly charges the non- 
medical experience to such class. The 
higher mortality experienced by indus- 
trial companies demonstrates the neces- 
sity of medical examinations to protect 
the companies. It is another “frill” 
which may undermine the system of un- 
derwriting and bring many companies 
to grief. Unless supervision, inspection 
and morale of field forces are vastly 


improved the young companies will be 
injured by the new scheme. Physicians 
under the present system cover up some 
impairments where they are particular 
friends of agents or applicants and if 
the examiners are lax what can be ex- 
pected of the solicitors whose interest 
will make them soft pedal all unfavor- 
able information. The non-medical plan 
will open a new avenue for fraudulent 
applications. The companies should not 
place the burden of determining the 
quality of risks offered upon the field 
force. Young companies will be tempted 
to follow this innovation because of 
competition. 

This idea is based upon the wild greed 
of companies for volume, which greed 
has already loaded upon the companies 
the burden of disability benefits and 
other accident and health provisions. 
Contests will be more. numerous and 
companies and the institution of life in- 
surance will suffer by reason of the in- 
creased litigation, now at a low mini- 
mum. 

Those who are non-committal or are 
“considering” almost to a man say they 
are merely pursuing the policy of watch- 
ful waiting. Some of these are doubt- 





holders. 





Founded 1867 





Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 29% of all business written in 
1924 was placed on the lives of old policy- 
What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good, old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 








ful as to the advisability of attempting 
to dispense with examinations even on 
small policies. Some of the younger 
executives contend that if an examina- 
tion is necessary on a $10,000 policy, it 
is no less important on four or five 
policies aggregating $10,000. All who 
are considering and others who are 
“watching and waiting” admit that they 
are likely to be forced into the non- 
medical field by competition. Some say 
they will wait until two-thirds of the 
companies are writing on these forms 
of applications before they will feel it 
necessary to follow the _ procession. 
Some adhere to the idea that they can 
not now or later venture into this un- 
tried and uncertain field. 

_ Non-medical applications may be used 
in any state in the Union except Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska and 
Washington. In Louisiana and Minne- 
sota there are sections of the law which 
may indicate a policy adverse. Indiana 
repealed its law requiring medical exam- 
inations in toto. North Carolina and 
Oklahoma relaxed the law to the ex- 
tent of permitting policies up to $2,000 
to be written on non-medical applica- 
tions. Small ordinary policies may be 
written in Arizona for $100; in Iowa 
for $500. Industrial and group policies 
are authorized in Arizona, Georgia, 
Idaho, Mississippi (Industrial to $300), 
Nebraska and Washington. Monthly 
or weekly payment policies without 
medical examinations may be written in 
Arizona, Idaho and Washington. Group 
insurance, annuities and pure endow- 
ments may be so written in Massa- 
chusetts. The pending bill in Wiscon- 
sin permits non-medicals only in case 
of industrial policies under $500 





TRUSTS AND ESTATES 





Discussion before Bankers Association 
Reproduced In Pamphlet Form 
Covering All Phases of Subject 
The American Bankers Association, 
Trust Company Division, has issued in 
pamphlet form the entire proceedings of 
its recent mid-winter meeting in New York 
dealing with insurance trusts and the re- 
organization of estate. Practically the 
whole of the first two sessions were given 
over to this subject, the principal speakers 
being Edward A. Woods and L. G. Mac- 
Douall of the Fidelity-Union Trust of 
Newark. The pamphlet contains many 
charts, illustrations and sample advertise- 

ments on the subject. 





Henry Seinfel, superintendent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Hoboken, 
N. J., has a daughter at Smith College 
who has earned nearly every coveted 
honor at the college where she is now 
a senior. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, having the distinction of being 
elected while still in her junior year. She 
is also a member of the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation; active in athletics; a member of 
honorary societies and various depart- 
mental clubs, and in addition she is ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Smith College 
Weekly. 











right kind of tools. 


Cultivating the Spring Sales Sheet 


Commissions and growing renewals result from diligent use of the 


Implements offered by The Lincoln National Life are: 
Prompt and accurate Home Office service 
| Preferred Risk policies at lowest net cost 
| Juvenile Policies down to one day old 
Standard and Sub-standard insurance 
Women accepted on the same basis as men. ; ; 
The complete equipment furnished Lincoln National Life representa- 
_ tives makes it pay to 


























The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. | 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $355,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana | 
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Pennsylvania 


1865 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















How often do we 
Looks Small hear a chap who car- 
On a Per- ries a one, a two, a 
Day Basis five say, “I’ve got 
enough. Don’t want 
any more,” says The Prudential. Has 
he? Well, let’s see. Let us be generous 
and say he has several hundreds in the 
bank to pay his bills incident to last 
illness and could leave his life insurance 
clear to his wife after he had satisfied 
any mortgage on his home. Here we 
show you what is the daily income from 
amounts from $1,000 to $100,000 if safely 
invested at 6 and 5 per cent. 


Daily Return If 
Invested At 


Amount 6PerCent. 5 Per Cent. 
$1,000 $ .16 $ .14 
2,000 33 27 
2,500 Al 34 
3,000 49 41 
4,000 66 55 
5,000 82 68 
7,000 1.15 .96 
7,500 1.23 1.03 
10,000 1.64 1.37 
15,000 2.47 2.05 
20,000 3.29 2.74 
25,000 4.11 3.42 
30,000 4.93 4.71 
40,000 6.58 5.48 
50,000 8.22 6.85 
75,000 12.33 10.27 
100,000 16.44 13.70 
. * * 


A lapse of one policy 
may mean the loss of 
three or four others, 
the Equitable Life of 
Iowa points out, al- 
though this fact may not be realized by 
the agent at the time. A large portion 
of every agent’s business is written di- 
rectly upon old policyholders, or upon 
people whom they recommend to him. 
Consequently a lapse of one policy not 
only precludes any possibility of writing 
further policies upon that policyholder, 
but also means the loss of any business 
that might have come from friends of 
the policyholder. 

It is shortsighted to neglect the great- 
est source of prospects any agent can 
have; it is folly to allow that source to 
be wiped out by lapse. It is more im- 
portant to keep one contract in force 
than to write two more which will be 
allowed to lapse next year. 

Don’t neglect policyholders. Encour- 
age them to keep in force their most 
valuable piece of property. And don’t 
forget that if you fail to get the re- 
newals in and fail to help delinquents 
reinstate, that you lose that center of 
influence from which a large amount of 
your future business may be written. 

* * * 


Those Lapses 
Mean Lost 
Prospects 


In your territory 

Business there are business 

Insurance men who are puz- 

Prospects zling their heads over 

the question of how 

they can meet obligations and secure 

their credits so as to protect their fam- 

ilies when the bugle sound taps for them, 
points out The Prudential. 


Life insurance is especially fitted to 
meet these needs, for it can be used to 
a protect remaining partners from loss on 
the death of one whose brains are neces- 

sary to the success of the firm; 

b benefit the partnership by adding to its 

standing; 

c immediately create a dependable asset; 

d cover credits and increase them; 

e provide for maturing obligations by 

endowments. 

Business insurance applies with equal 
importance to those who are actively 
engaged in its management and as a 
protection to any others who have in- 
vested money to make the venture a 
success and who, naturally, are inter- 
ested in any plan for the security of 
their funds. 

As a beginning, select a few business 
men in your canvassing area. 

Keep the subject of business insur- 
ance prominently before you. Make ap- 
pointments with business men in your 
section to discuss the value of business 
insurance with them. Point out how it 
can answer many of their problems. 





EGAN TALKS AT HART & EUBANK 





Home Life Manager Stresses Incentive 
As Chief Factor In Success Before 
Aetna Life Agents 


J. M. Egan, uptown, New York gen- 
eral agent of the Home Life, addressed 
the agents of the Hart & Eubank 
Agency at the regular Monday morning 
meeting, on the subject “What Is Neces- 
sary To Get the Business.” 

Mr. Egan stressed the thought ‘that 
incentive more than any other factor 
contributed to a man’s success. He told 
about an analysis that was made a few 
years ago of 72 men who stood out as 
the most successful men in America. It 
was found that they all had the same 
fundamental characteristics. Mr. Egan 
said those characteristics were found to 
be: Industry; integrity; intelligence; 
initiative; intensity; inspiration and in- 
centive. 

Mr. Egan centered his remarks on the 
incentive factor. He urged the men to 
select some great objective in life to 
serve as their life incentive, and stated 
that if the incentive were fixed with 
sufficient intensity in the consciousness 
of the person, he would find ways and 
mean by which to attain that incentive. 





WHAT WOODS AGENCY WROTE 


The Edward A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
Pittsburgh, which originated the testi- 
monial campaign in honor of President 
Day back in 1912, a campaign later 
adopted by the Society, wrote a total of 
$7,529,964 of insurance in the recent ten 
day campaign. There were 430 agents 
participating and 2,041 applications 
were written. 





UNITED LIFE TEAM LOSES 


The newly formed United Life and 
Accident baseball team was defeated by 
the Concord, N. H., High School in its 
first preliminary game of the season. 
Members of the company’s team are: H. 
Ring, F. Belanger, R. K. Jordan, H. 
Berkquist, W. Cutting, G. Clark, F. E. 
Rushlow, D. Heath, and R. Tripp. 








THE — MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 


Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


108-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 


NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 














Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 





a Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 














INCORPORATED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
and 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 





JOHN G. WALKER, President 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


pddbwEORES606600066055056 0605S 40555.0000 040 00 ON ESN eo EhO SSN DeeTERSCesbCehssesebcbecd $ 41,521,283.15 
fisiitice Abbe UebebdST 60s EKeH SOND ERO CRS SSTS EONS SCN eNOS oabKeneesE ORIN ES o6bCCK ses saREs Oe 36,164,159.74 
SANE TNE NINN <0 3 0'o. 60d ciate ca sancccada wes Wacnecenecencecsecuseesveel sorerreres ews 5,357,123.43 
Se ON MUN a 55.4. Vbic bande ddd SceoaG enisasacuasnn sce sablnsekedeeVoasweas eceewe 273,540,675.00 
OW SII ois 5 cis occicsase sauces evanduasuuaadiecaapesseeseeesevicceceein 3,036,319.80 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization............ $35,784,215.15 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 


°| record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


7 (eo ernie 


cessf, business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 





and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
= of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


5 tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Ry Those considering life insurance as 


B a protession are invited to apply to 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


5 of New York 
et| 34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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Questions Asked 
Frequently by Field 


SOME KNOTTY SITUATIONS 





Figuring to Fit the Needs of Prospect in 
Given Situation and Circumstances 


Discussed 





A number of the most frequently 
asked questions sent in to the Mutual 
Life by its field representatives has been 
compiled and is reproduced here with the 
company’s answers. Most of them are 
questions that every life insurance sales- 
man should know and that are apt to be 
met by them in the course of their work. 


1. A man of 40 desires to make pro- 
vision for a lifelong income for his wife 
beginning upon his death. His wife’s 
age is-30. Which is the better form in 
this case to provide such income—the 
regular Monthly Income policy or the 
Ordinary Life with Mode of Settlement 
3 elected? 


Answer—In our opinion the Monthly 
Income policy is preferable at the age 
combination stated. In this case, a 
Monthly Income policy providing $10 
monthly for life costs $68.71 a year. At 
age 40 the insured can secure $2,081 of 
Ordinary life insurance for this annual 
premium, and if the insured died in a 
year, his beneficiary being 31 at his 
death, the lifelong annual income under 
Mode of Settlement No. 3 would be 
$94.46. The case values under the Or- 
dinary Life policy, however, are higher, 
and under the Ordinary Life policy there 
would, of course, be more insurance 
($242.12), and the higher cash values of 
this “lump sum” insurance might with 
some outweigh the advantage of the in- 
come provision under the Monthly In- 
come policy. But as an income pro- 
vision—which is of course the question— 
the Monthly Income policy is in our 
opinion the better form. 

2. Can a corporation or partnership 
policy be settled under all the Modes of 
Settlement? 

Answer—No. It can be settled under 
Mode of Settlement No. 2. Payment un- 
der Modes of Settlement Nos. 1 and 3 
is based upon the lives of designated in- 
dividuals, the amount of payment under 
No. 3 being dependent upon the age of 
an individual. 

3. What rate of interest is charged on 
premiums when policy is reinstated 
after lapse? 

Answer—Five per cent. 

4. A policyholder becomes bankrupt. 
His policy provides that he has the 
right to change beneficiary and to sur- 
render for cash or obtain loans without 
beneficiary’s consent. What becomes of 
his policy? 

Answer—In -most of the states such 
policy is subject to the claims of in- 
sured’s creditors, to the extent of the 
cash value as of the state in which the 
petition in bankruptcy was filed. 


5. If a policy embracing Disability and 
Double Indemnity benefits is changed 
from a lower to a higher premium = 
will new policy (a) carry Disability Ben- 
efits without medical examination and 

Answer—(a) Disability will not be 
written in the new policy, except upon 
discretion of Company in individual 
cases in which Company’s medical re- 
quirements are met. (b) No. 

6. If a policyholder dies during the 
grace period with premium unpaid, how 
is his policy settled? 

Answer—If unpaid premium were for 
part of the annual premium for the pol- 
icy year in which death occurred, it 
would be deducted from settlement, to- 
gether with other (if any) premiums 
completing payment for the policy year 
in which death occurred. 

7. When does Company begin payment 
of Disability Benefits? 

Answer—Upon Company’s approval of 
due proofs of disability as required. 

8. When does a policy with a Special 
Term premium begin to carry Disability 
and Double Indemnity provisions if 
written in the policy? 


Answer—After the date to which the 
Special Term premium carries the in- 
surance; that is, the benefits go into ef- 
fect in the policy immediately following 
the expiration of the Interim Term In- 
surance. 

9. Why is Paid-Up Non-Participating 
Term insurance in case of lapse made 
automatic in our policies if the policy- 
holder fails to make election (within 
three months of lapse) of any one of 
the three settlements available in case 
of lapse? 

Answer—Our automatic provision is 
that providing continued insurance be- 
cause in our opinion this provision is 
the most advantageous for the insured, 
covering him for the full amount of his 
insurance during the extended term. We 


pay many full claims under this pro- 
vision. 





REINSURES HOLLAND RISKS 





Equitable Society Gets Approval of 
Department; Will Release Re- 
serves of $800,000 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
plans to reinsure its outstanding risks 
in the Netherlands with the National 
Life Insurance Bank of Rotterdam, 
Superintendent Beha having approved 
the reinsurance as required by law. 
There is an aggregate of about $1,500,000 
of insurance represented by 700 policies. 
The reserves on the business amount 
to about $800,000. 

The Equitable Society withdrew from 
Holland several years ago. At the time 
of the outbreak of the World War the 
Equitable had business outstanding in 
foreign countries amounting to $92,000,- 
000, with deposits abroad of over $42,- 
000,000. This included about $5,000,000 
in Germany, $1,500,000 in Austria and 
$8,000,000 in Russia, all of which has 
been liquidated. 














A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty:to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized 1851 




































































THE PASS KEY— 


ALL the ODDS a SALESMAN asks ARE: 


To be admitted within the door. 
To be invited to have a seat. 
To be granted a chance to talk. 


ALL the ODDS a PROSPECT asks ARE: 


To be frankly advised of his needs. 


To be intelligently informed of insurance advan- 
tages. 


To be properly covered with adequate protection. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
IS THE PASS KEY—THAT OPENS— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, the opportunity to 
acquire desirable information. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, the opportunity to 


receive wholesome advice. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
HAS BEEN PROVEN—AN ALLY— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, in providing an 
unlimited field of prospects. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, in providing an in- 


valuable form of protection. 








THE SAME COMMISSION HERE AND 
HEREAFTER—THIS YEAR AND NEXT 


Missouri STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 


LIFE 
HEALTH 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 
GROUP 
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TELLING THE WORLD ABOUT THE 
“THOUSAND FOR ONE’S” 


Attention-compelling Leaflets and Letters for a Popular 
Group of Travelers Acctdent Policies 





[Pr 
| 1s Cirque és i Ftp Thousand Dollars i 
\ y WA Y,. we F Thirty Dollars 1] 
(0 ANE AV WAHL Eanes Comentadtaa:f 
4 Gae o Tpsrweleirss Inaeranuce’ lh myiany ; 
i She Sraveler i Iudemmnedyy bompurny 
\ LF Haullon Paola 









kes Dear Sir: 
Forty Thousand Dollars 
jor 


Twenty Thousand Dollars 





The biggest buy in accident ineurance today is a $ 
7 wernt, 
AX IMU Mh polley of The Travelers, oldest and largest j enty Dollars 


Forty Dolla ompany in the business. 


{ 
| 
1 


Under one of these Maxinum contracts you get: 
$20,000 insurance for $20 @ your, j 
$40,000 ingurence ‘for $40 a yeor. 
$60,000 insurance for $60 a year, 
$80,000 insursnce for $60 a year. 

Also, - for disability from accident, 


substantial weekly indemnity, and sur- 
gical, bospitel, and nurses’ fees. 


surance world when they wore first announced - so much insurance 








| 

These are wonderful policies. They startled the in- 

| 

| for such # small premium. 

| It takes about throe minutes to give you an outline of 

: this policy, showing what ‘t pays in lump sume and in weekly bene- 
fits, Tt takee about two more minutes for you to give us the in- 
formation which will help us determine whether we can afford to 
grant you one of these polioies. As you might imagine, such 
amounts of {neurance at such low cost can be given only to the 
men whom inevrance companics class as preferred risks. 


I will cell on you in a day or two. 





Very truly yours, 





The biggest buy---and the easiest sale in Accident Insurance today is a 
Travelers Maximum Policy. These contracts give the holder: 


$20,000 INSURANCE FOR $20 
$40,000 INSURANCE FOR $40 
$60,000 INSURANCE FOR $60 
$80,000 INSURANCE FOR $80 


They give the insurance salesman a contract that can easily be sold on 
first interview; that renews, with little effort, that quickly builds up a 
renewal income running up into four or five figures. 


Send for a copy of the Jumbo letter and the other maximum leaflets. You’ll 
quickly understand why Travelers policies sell so easily; why The Travelers 
leads the world in the sale of Accident insurance. 


THe TrRAvELERS INsuRANCE CompANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THe TRavecers Fire INsurANcE COMPANY 
Hartford 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


LtnE TAA VELE RS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT MACHINER‘ 
§ > ‘ 
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Churchill Announces 
His Insurance Scheme 


PARLIAMENT APPLAUDS HIM 
Weekly Payments Outlined for Widows, 
With Graduating Amounts for 
Children; Old Age Pensions 








Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill, in presenting his first budget 
to the House of Commons in London on 
April 28, spent two hours outlining his 

social 


new insurance scheme for the 
whole working classes of the British 
Isles. He was applauded. The New 


York “World” quotes him as follows: 

“The whole wage-earning population 
is covered by the new scheme, which 
comes into force this year. Thirty mil- 
lion persons, or 70 per cent. of all the 
people in Britain, benefit by the new 
insurance, This figure includes all wage 
earners and their families. 

““The scheme to be sound,’ Churchill 
continued, ‘must be contributory and 
compulsory. From now on every male 
wage earner must pay 4 pence a week 
into the new insurance fund, each fe- 
male worker 2 pence, and the employer 
must pay a similar amount. This con- 
tribution starts at the age of sixteen and 
continues as long as the worker earns 
wages. 

“Beginning next year under the new 
scheme, all men and women coming 
under it, amounting to the whole wage 
earning population, will receive a life 
pension of 10 shillings a week at the age 
of sixty-five. This they will get, what- 
ever their means and whether they keep 
on working or not. 

“If an insured man dies at any age 
his wife gets ten shillings a week for 
life and five shillings a week for the 
first child and three shillings a week 
for each other child until the children 
reach the age of fourteen. The State 
will pay seven shilling sixpence a week 
for maintenance of orphans. 

‘If a married man with a wife and 
three children dies next year, the bene- 
fits accruing to the family under this 
scheme will have a capital value of £600, 
or $3,000.” 





POST’S INSURANCE COLUMN 

The New York Evening Post is run- 
ning a columns on insurance, having 
started this week, and beginning next 
Monday will on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays run special feature articles, 
written by Professor Lovelace, of New 
York University, covering all insurance 
matters. The regular column is being 
edited by Paul Willard Garrett, financial 
editor. 
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ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 
UCCESS Are 





You Place Your LIFE BUSINESS With 
S. S. WOLFSON, Inc. 


Manager: 
BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 
350-352 Bible House 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


EIGHTH STREET and THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
*"Phones: Stuyvesant 3044-3045 


Assured When 











W. J. Williams, President 





Over 11/ Million Policies Now in Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy 
contracts in force than this Company. The following figures show its 
remarkable growth in the last ten years: 


PME a vikicdadtedivstivedaceces reerr ee 
Policies in Force..... casleaee ane aus 
Insurance in Force....... giuavoeaus 


eeeves eee 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


Organized February 23, 1888 


Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1925 
eteavacce 763,565 $ 47,866,964 
wtbnnenee 552,311 1,671,557 


$79,954,935 $391,193,848 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








TRAVELERS SCHOOL SPEAKERS 





Assistant Actuary Hoskins Speaks on 
Policy Contract; Company Executives 
Scheduled for Future Lectures 
J. E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers, spoke at the Travelers Life 
insurance extension school in New York, 
recently his subject being “Analysis of 
Life Insurance Contracts.” This talk 
was given to downtown agents in the 
morning and in the afternoon to the 

42d Street branch office men. 

The topics for future lectures are: 
“Analysis of Life Insurance Contracts,” 
on May 7, by Assistant Actuary J. E. 
Hoskins; “Trust Agreements and Life 
Insurance for Inheritance Tax Pur- 
poses,” on May 14 by Vice-President 
Allan Brosmith; “Salary Allotment Life 
Insurance,” on May 21 by Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agents D. J. Bloxham; 
“The Travelers Life Program,” on May 
28, by Colonel J. L. Howard, vice-pres- 
ident. 





F. W. ADAMS MOVES 
Effective today, the Frank W. Adams 
Agency of the Mutual Life in New York, 
occupies its new quarters in the Benen- 
son Building, 165 Broadway. 


PURITAN’S ANNOUNCEMENT 





Company Adopts Waiver of Premium 
for Permanent Total Disability; 
Will Be Separate Rider 

The Puritan Life has just adopted the 
waiver of premium for permanent total 
disability. This provision is not made a 
part of the policy contract unless it is 
particularly requested by the insured in 
his application for new insurance. It 
will be covered by a separate rider at- 
tached to the policy, providing that if 
the insured becomes wholly and _ per- 
manently disabled before age 60, the 
company will waive the payment of 
premiums. This does not reduce the 
amount of the policy payable at death 
or maturity and the options available 
upon surrender or lapse continue with 
the same effect as if the premiums had 
been regularly paid. 

When this provision is granted, an 
extra premium is charged. 





BIRTH CONTROL ADDRESS 
At the recent Sixth International Neo- 
Malthusian and Birth Control Confer- 
ence, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of 
the Metropolitan, delivered an impor- 
tant address, taking as his subject, “The 
Excesses of Birth Control.” 


Johnston & Collins 
Closes 13-Week Contest 


STODDARD P. JOHNSTON LEADS 





Ten Agents in Travelers Agency Qual- 
ify; $6,000,000 in New Applications 
Received 





The Johnston & Collins Agency of the 
Travelers in New York, who today oc- 
cupies its new offices in the Federal 
Reserve Bank Building with 50% more 
space than previously, has just closed its 
13-Week Contest with the following ten 
agents qualifying: 

Stoddard P. Johnston, Mark Groskin, 
Max Kaphan, Louis Priest, Edward A. 
Weiss, Joseph L. Kamaiko, Gussie 
Evans, James H. Lennon, Paul A. Koch, 
Harry Magazanick. 

This contest produced over $6,000,000 
in new applications, having required the 
writing of assigned weekly quotas for 
nine of the thirteen weeks, in addition 
to the total volume for the period. 

Stoddard P. Johnston, vice-president 
of the agency, led with a total of $265,- 
000. Mr. Johnston is a Yale University 
graduate and during the war was a first 
lieutenant in the coast artillery. Prior 
to entering insurance he was engaged in 
banking. Mark Groskin, second, with 
$260,000, is an independent broker, who 
has given business to the agency for 
over fifteen years. Max Kaphan, who 
qualified with a total of $132,500, has 
been with the agency for the past four 
years. He has been fifteen years in the 
business, and although he writes general 
lines has more or less featured in life 
insurance. 

Louis Priest, writing principally in 
small amounts, qualified in ten weeks 
with $76,000. Previously to his conner 
tion with Johnston & Collins, he 
with the John Hancock. Edv, 
Weiss, a veteran broker, brought . 

000 for nine weeks, in spite of t’ 
that life insurance is only an i’ 
line to him. 

Others to qualify were Joseph L. Ka- 
maika, a new agent; Miss Gussie Evans 
for $65,000; James H. Lennon, whose 
specialty is salary allotment, for $121,- 
000; Paul A. Koch and Harry Magaz- 


anick. 





SLAYTON’S ANNIVERSARY 
L. C. Slayton, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, in New Haven, has seen 
twenty-five years of continuous service. 














half years. 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


A RECORD OF 80 YEARS OF 
ACTIVE BUSINESS 


noted for strict adherence to the principles 
_of pure mutuality and a recent growth indi- 
cated by the fact that the Company has 
doubled in size in less than seven and one- 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 




















available. 


Concord 


A Policy You Can Sell 


Here, Life and Accident Insurance are “United” in 
one policy. Interesting and descriptive literature is 


Correspondence is invited concerning YOUR terri- 
tory. (Pennsylvania offers particularly good oppor- 
tunities at the present time.) 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


New Hampshire 





Address Inquiries to EUGENE E. REED, Vice-Pres. 





Cost only $26.61, O. L., Class I, Age 35 
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LEAVING DIVIDENDS RESULTS 





Illustration of Accumulation Under Op- 
tion Shows Several Advantages 
Appealing To Policyholder 


The advantages of leaving dividends 
on deposit to accumulate with the com- 
pany and some of the reasons why life 
insurance salesmen may point out the 
gains to the policyholder that result from 
so doing are pointed out by the actu- 
arial department of the New York Life. 
Consider, for instance, a policy for 
$10,000, on the Ordinary Life plan, at 
age 35, calling for an annual premium 
of $281.10. The pamphlet, entitled “1925 
All About Dividends,” shows that the 
total of dividends payable during 15 
years on the 1925 scale would be $1,385.20, 
and if accumulated during 15 years at 
44%4% interest would amount to $1,797.20. 

For example, the advantages at the 
end of 15 years would be: 

In the event of death—The beneficiary 
would receive—in addition to the face 
of the policy—accumulated dividends of 
$1,797.20. 

In the event of surrender—The cash 
surrender value would be $4,127.20 in- 
stead of $2,330.00 guaranteed in the 
policy—an increase of over 77%. 

Paid-up Insurance—If the insured se- 
lects paid-up insurance the policy would 
be endorsed for an amount of $7,440.00 
instead of $4,210.00 as guaranteed in the 
policy, an increase of about 77%. 








= 0 ot @ aN Va eV == ag 
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Term Extended Insurance—If the in- 
sured selects paid-up extended insurance 
the full face of the policy would be car- 
ried for 25 years and 124 days instead 
of 15 years and 128 days. The addi- 
tional extension from accumulated divi- 
dends covers 9 years and 361 days. 

Further, at the end of only five years, 
if the insured could not readily pay the 
premium there would be more than 
enough to meet the sixth annual pre- 
mium from the accumulated dividends 
without mortgaging the policy by loan. 

The accumulated dividends at the end 
of 21 years would be sufficient to make 
the policy, issued under the above con- 
ditions, fully paid-up. If all dividends 
were credited to the policy for a period 
of 29 years the accumulated dividends 
would be sufficient to mature the policy 
as an endowment for its face value. 
This is returning to the insured over 
$1,800 more than he paid to the company 
in premiums, notwithstanding the fact 
that he has had $10,000 life insurance 
protection for 29 years. 





Endowment Policies Gift of 
Seniors to Rutgers College 


The class of 1925 Memorial Fund of 
Rutgers University will take the form of 
20-year endowment policies, naming the 
university as the beneficiary, each with 
a final value of $250, not counting divi- 
dends. On the date of the 20th re- 
union, the class will decide what is to 
be done with the money, which at that 
time will amount to about $40,000. 


CAIN Fe NN 





ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


SINCE WAS FIRED THE SHOT 
HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


DO YOU KNOW 


That from April 18 to June 20, Lexington 
and Concord, Arlington, Cambridge and 





Boston, with residents along the line of the 
famous march from Boston to Concord in 
1775, are playing host to the American 
Nation? This is the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the colonists’ first 
armed resistance to the mother country. 


The events of those memorable days are 
celebrated in verse, story and moving pic- 
ture. Today Lexington, Concord and 
Bunker Hill are shrines of the nation, and 
this year thousands more will make their 
pilgrimage to these historic spots. It is said 
that the guest book of the Hancock-Clarke 
House at Lexington contains more signa- 
tures than any other historic place in the 
country. 





OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives: 





SUPREMACY 


Business Statement Dec. 31, 1924 ~— 








BE op 25S es dan ox Sea ant faa Rae bs eae $1,628,174,348.20 
More than any other Insurance Company in the World 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Policy 
Obligations ......... $1,451,693,897.00 
Dividends to  Policy- 
holders payable 1925. 32,694,131.49 
All Other Liabilities... . 52,698,249.00 
Unassigned Funds ..... 91,088,070.71 
$1,628,174,348.20 
Increase in Assets during 1924............ $196,774,929.93 
More than any other Insurance Company in the World 
Corer Uy ths |: Ga ac re $457,173,167.10 
More than any other Insurance Company in the World 
Gain: in Income, 1924. .....0.cccecccsesves $60,861,502.85 
More than any other Insurance Company in the World 
Paid-for Insurance Issued, Increased and 
UV AWN AN So 5 oi5 55 Soarsiate Ws Jee wee $2,515,728,846.00 
More than ever placed in one year by any 
Company in the World 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1924......... $1,284,230,701.00 
More than any other Company in the World 
Number of Policies in Force December 31, 
a Sa RESP Amr nrh Sry PA tere MRR RRR 32,447,644 
More than any other Company in the World 
Number of Policy Claims paid in 1924..... 427,057 


Averaging one claim paid every 21 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours. Payments to 
Policyholders averaged $1,049.38 a minute of 
each business day of 8 hours. 
Total Bonuses and Dividends paid or 
credited to policyholders 1892-1924—plus 


dividends declared for 1925............. $213,604,274.13 


Insurance Outstanding 


ORDINARY Insurance for the larger 
amounts, premiums payable annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly or monthly.... $5,307,887,075.00 


More than any other Company in the World 


INDUSTRIAL (Premiums payable weekly). $4,352,250,399.00 


Rs 6 Hbwias Raw Oleed Sia eaaen oes $862,347,295.00 
More than any other Company in the World 
TOTAL INSURANCE OUTSTANDING..... $10,522,484,769.00 


More than any other Company in the World 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY—INCORPORATED BY THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK — 
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Is Human Life 
Really Lengthening? 








SAVINGS IN YOUNGER AGES 
No Considerable Increase In Life At 
Average Insurable Ages, 


Says 
Actuary H. B. Dow ; 





During the past year a statement has 
appeared frequently in the public press 
that the average length of life in the 
United States has increased fifteen years 
since 1870, and that the average span of 
This 
statement is likely to be misinterpreted, 
says Actuary Herbert B. Dow, of the 
New England Mutual Life; and an er- 
roneous impression prevails that, because 
of this apparent great increase, insur- 
ance premiums 
ingly decreased. 


life in America is fifty-six years. 


should be correspond- 


The misunderstanding is due princi- 
pally to the fact that statistics of the 
sort quoted are population statistics and 
include inhabitants of all ages from 
birth, and all classes of people; while 








Bankruptcy Case 


(Continued from page 3) 


him, not to accumulate a fund as a permanent 
age but to devote a moderate portion ot 
nis earnings to keep on foot a security for sup- 
port already or which could thereby be law- 
fully obtained, at least to the extent of requir- 
ing that in such circumstances the fraudulent 
intent of both parties should be made out. And 
inasmuch as there is no evidence from which 
such intent on the part of Mrs. Hume or the 
insurance companies could be inferred in our 
judgment none of these premiums can be re- 
covered.” 

All the courts which have been misled 
as to the intention and the actual effect 
of the change of beneficiary clause seem 
to have overlooked the weak and wholly 
unsubstantial nature of the barrier 
which they seek to interpose against the 
supposed injury to creditors. As _ has 
been shown, it is no obstruction what- 
ever if the clause is omitted. Conse- 
quently, if an insured, following the 
hypothesis of the courts, actually sup- 
posed he could deplete his assets through 
the payment of insurance premiums his 
success in doing so is unquestioned pro- 
viding the beneficiary (made so without 
the reserved right to change retained by 
the insured) simply accepts a share of 
the cash surrender value after bank- 
ruptcy in exchange for her release of 
interest. If, as the court imagines, such 
an arrangement amounts to fraud, even 
so nothing could be easier than its exe- 
cution with perfect freedom from attack. 
What the change of beneficiary courts 
mistakenly assume to be fraud could be 
most readily achieved without danger 
of being overturned between an insured 
and beneficiary of such close relation- 
ship as that of husband and wife; that 
is to say, if any such persons actually 
desired to commit fraud the court has 
shown them the differences between the 
successful and unsuccessful methods, 
and has at the same time deprived a 
great many innocent beneficiaries of 
legitimate and bona fide rights to in- 
surance proceeds as a result of its per- 
verted views. 





AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





regular insurance premiums are based on 
selected lives carefully examined as re- 
gards health and habits of living, and 
covering a period of life from fifteen 
years or older. 

The great lengthening of the average 
of all human life lies principally in the 
infant mortality. Every 
death under five years of age—and these 


deaths constitute a large percentage of 
all—tends to lower the average age at 
death if taken in connection with adult 
deaths. If an infant dies at age 1 and 
an adult at age 99, the average of these 
two dates is 50, but does not give any 
valuable information on which to estab- 
lish information on which to establish 
a premium rate. 

In the United States Census figures 
for 1921, of all deaths recorded in the 
Registration area: Out of one million, 
over 220,000 died under 5 years of age, 
and over 44,000 between 5 and 15. The 
average age of death of those under 5 
was 1.04 years, while the average age 
at death of those 15 years and over was 
56.66—an average after-lifetime of 41.66 
years; whereas the expectation of life 
by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality (the table by which all pre- 
miums are now computed) is 45.5 years 
at age of 15. 

The truth of the matter is that adults, 
who are insurable at age 30, have not 
shown any considerable increase in the 
length of their probable after-lifetime 
since mortality tables have been made 
and used for insurance purposes. The 
earliest known mortality table, 225 A. D., 
gave the average after-lifetime of a 
person age 30 as 25 years. The Carlisle 
Table, made in Scotland in 1815, gave 
the average after-lifetime of a man of 
30 as 34.33. The Actuaries Table, pub- 
lished in England in 1843, which was the 
legal standard in the United States for 
policies issued prior to 1901, gave the 
duration of 34.43 years; the American 
Table published in 1868, the present basis 
of rates, gave 35.33 years. 

The American Table was purposely 
made a safe table when constructed for 
insurance purposes, and the actual re- 
sults of the experience of the principal 
companies doing business in the United 
States, as shown in the tabulation of 
their experience of business in force 
from 1900-1915 and published as the 
American Men Mortality Table, give the 
average after-lifetime of a man of 30 as 
37.7 years. Here is a gain since 1815, or 
covering a period of 100 years, of 3.67 
years only. The gain at age 60 is the only 
the difference between the Carlisle fig- 
ures of 14.11 years and the American 
Men figures of 14.29 years. 


lessening of 





NOW ON WILLIAM STREET 


Life Insurance Associates, composed 
of Frank W. Pennell, William J. Lou- 
prette, Louis Pomerance, Albert Rose 
and James M. Stokes, Jr., have moved 
their New York offices from the Singer 
Building to 101 William street. They 
have been prominent Mutual Benefit 
agents and brokers. 


NO LICENSES FOR ALIENS 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment hereafter will not license agents or 
brokers who are aliens. 


NEW MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY 


Effective today, the Mutual Life has 
opened a new agency in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, with Edgar Whitehouse as man- 
ager. His territory will embrace east- 
ern Kentucky and several counties in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Whitehouse, formerly district 
manager in Lexington, has been with 
the company since 1914, and in his first 
year qualified for the $125,000 Field Club. 
Each succeeding year he had made the 
Quarter Million Field Club. 


TO WRITE SOME NON-MEDICAL 

The Manhattan Life, of New York, 
has notified its field forces that, begin- 
ning May 1, all agents who have been 
connected with the company for at least 
a year, or who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the company’s insurance course, 
will within proper limits, have the priv- 
ilege of selecting risks non-medically. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, Iowa 








The maximum amount that the company: 
will consider without medical examina- 
tion will be $2,000. 











HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 


Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force.....260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


cw i THROUGH 
orpINARY J High Value ITS OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 


Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENNEIMER, Prectient 
8. R. DROWN, Asst. Seo’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 














reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


their business. 
Its policy contracts 
interest of all its policyholders. 


JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
“his Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it high 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its polleyholders. 4 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hol: 


give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


ROBERT H. DAVBNPORT, Secretary 

















George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts 
covering definite territory with Home 
Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, viewiem 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Washington. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and 











NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.60 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 






















on the dotted line. 


in his work. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


Friendly Consideration 


A constructive, direct-mail advertising campaign, developed and 
executed along practical, extensive lines, gives the salesman 
of this Company a better chance to secure the signature 


Forceful, impressive sales letters, extra dividend checks, radio 
maps and programs, birthday cards and many other valu- 
able helps are furnished to the salesman free to assist him 


The Bankers Life Company 








George Kuhns, President 
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AN AUTOMOBILE EDITION 

For a period of several weeks THE 
FASTERN UNDERWRITER has made an in- 
tensive survey of automobile insurance. 
By that is meant, a flock of reporters 
and correspondents called upon experts, 
including automobile underwriters, com 
pany organization representatives, in- 
surance lawyers, loss and claim men, au- 
tomobile trade editors, inventors and 
safety people. Reporters were also as- 
signed to find out from automobile in- 
surance agents how they sell and what 
they are talking about. Tue EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER was actuated in making 
this survey to find out exactly what the 
automobile fraternity is thinking and 
talking about at the present time in 
order to incorporate into this edition a 
hird’s-eye view of the actual situation. 
What was particularly desired to avoid 
was a stereotyped edition planned by 
the editorial office in advance and with- 
out “street” information of what is 
pertinent and important. 

At the start the reporters ran into the 
factional camps in the business and 
were given an earful regarding form 
and rate manipulations and alleged un- 
ethical practices on the part of some 
companies. All of this material was 
thrown overboard on the theory that 
it had no place in this number. Con- 
troversial questions, however, which 
have to do with the future of the busi- 
ness, were run down and views of both 
sides obtained for the readers of THE 
FASTERN UNDERWRITER. 

As soon as the survey got well under 
way it was seen that the great ex- 
pansion of the auto finance business was 
the most important development worth 
treating and this spbject is handled in 
this edition largely in an educational 
way. Auto finance has brought its own 
underwriting problems, but what is 
stressed in this issue is the informative 
end of this great division of the auto- 
mobile business. Only about 15% of the 
cars sold at the present time are paid 
for in one cash payment. 

Reporters had not been among the 
casualty companies long before they 
came into contact with the “guest” 
problem and the irritation of the un- 
derwriters with this growing menace, 
and the agitation in the business for 
restriction of the “omnibus cover” feat- 
ure. Considerable space in this issue is 





devoted to the subject with views of 
company representatives. 

Division of opinion was also noted 
relative to the operation of the new 
suspension rule of the Bureau and view- 
points on that subject are given. 

Another big development affecting au- 
tomobile insurance is the growth of the 
movement of group buying by which a 
great many persons pool their buying 
interests, a very significant trend of 
the times with many potentialities and 
well worth the study of insurance 
agents. 

The high estimates being put on their 
injuries by people hurt in automobile 
accidents has resulted in a demand for 
higher limits, and this subject is dis- 
cussed with material contributed by 
some of the claim departments. 

During the year there were several 
important developments which took 
place in the National Automobile Un 
derwriters’ Conference, easily one of 
the most paramount being the entrance 
into the Conference of the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford and the 
Union of Canton. This gives the Con- 
ference a total membership of 129 

Of considerable importance was the 
action of four states in enacting certifi- 
cate of title laws. One of these states 
is Pennsylvania and thefts have been 
reduced there to a point recognized by 
a satisfactory reduction in theft rates. 

The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters continues to be one 
of the strong props in the insurance 
business with a very fine organization 
and many ramifications. 

Reporters of THe Eastern UNper- 
WRITER found only kind words, too, for 
the companies’ theft bureau which ac- 
complished fine work during the year, 
especially with a very impressive re- 
covery of cars in Long Island. 

One of the most significant signs of 
the times is the complete failure of 
compulsory automobile insurance for 
private cars in a number of legislatures. 
Despite recent developments in Massa- 
chusetts, the sentiment for compulsory 
automobile insurance is not strong so 
far as the general public is concerned. 

Evidently stock insurance agents are 
holding their own against non-agency 
mutuals and reciprocals and are satis- 
fied with the outlook as information 
from correspondents is to the effect that 
more agents than ever before are mak- 
ing a drive for automobile insurance. 
Companies of all kinds—stock, mutual, 
reciprocal, co-operative, etc.—are writ- 
ing close to $300,000,000 a year in auto- 
mobile premiums and it looks as if there 
were about 20,000,000 cars for agents to 
have covered if they can do it. 


THE BANKRUPT’S BENEFICIARY 

In legal cases involving life insurance 
the opinions of our learned judges oc- 
casionally fail to take into consideration 
the technical phases of insurance prac- 
tice that have an important and perhaps 
an all-important bearing on the ques- 
tions at issue. Samuel Davis, associate 
counsel of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, as told in a story elsewhere in this 
issue of THe EAsTteRN UNDERWRITER, 
calis attention to a case in North Caro- 
lina involving such a situation. 

The United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case of Cohen vs. Elias W. 
Samuels, 245 U. S. 50, decided in 1917, 
has been the source of profound dis- 
satisfaction to the life insurance fra- 
ternity. In a very brief decision the 
Court stopped the development of a 
carefully nurtured body of opinion by 
various federal courts, the tendency of 
which, if it had not been checked, would 
have been the protection of the bene- 














The Human Side of Insurance 












































JOE NEWELL 


Joe Newell, head of the Automobile 
Theft Bureau of Des Moines, is regarded 
hy insurance companies as a wizard at 
recovering stolen cars, and last year he 
made a record of nearly 100 per cent, as 
there were 631 cars stolen in Des Moines, 
and Newell and his four assistants recov- 
ered 630 machines. An interesting story 
about him is printed in the current issue 
of “The Accelerator,” the agency publica- 
tion of the Boston and Old Colony. In his 
opinion the greatest single ally of the auto- 
mobile thief is carelessness. Mr Newell 
said to the insurance company publication : 
“The average motorist would not think of 
leaving an expensive piece of jewelry lying 


about his house unprotected. Yet he leaves 
a car unguarded in front of his home 
all day, and expects it to stay there. 
Automobiles are stolen by three classes 
of thieves. There is the joy-rider, who 
steals the car to take a ride, and generally 
abandons it as soon as the gasolene tank 
is empty or a tire blows out. Then there 
is the desperate criminal, who steals a 
car usually to aid him in some particular 
job, like robbing a bank or a pay roll. 
Finally, there is the professional auto- 
mobile thief. If your car falls into his 
hands, the difficulties of recovery are 
multiplied. It’s the auto theft rings that 
cause the real trouble.” 





ficiary’s rights in policies containing the 
right to change. The Cohen case did 
not concern a beneficiary within the pro- 
tected class provided by the state ex- 
emption law which the Bankruptcy Act 
undertakes to respect. Nevertheless, it 
has been taken as authority for all sub- 
sequent decisions, even affecting ex- 
empted beneficiaries. 

The important case in North Carolina 
will be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Not only is the ex- 
emption law of North Carolina favoring 
the beneficiary involved but that state 
as well, in the endeavor to protect the 
beneficiary, has a constitutional authori- 
zation for such an exemption. The 
Whiting case, As pointed out by Mr. 
Davis, has a very important bearing on 
this whole question. His discussion of 
the subject emphasizes some _ technical 
features that are pertinent. The pre- 
mium payment plan, extending as it does 
over a long period of years, is incon- 
sistent with the assumption of an at- 
tempt to defraud creditors. 





William H. Dallas, superintendent of 
agents of the Atlantic Life, who re- 
cently resigned to accept the position 
of superintendent of agencies of the 
Aetna Life, has left for Hartford to en- 
ter actively upon his duties there May 1. 
The Atlantic Life has not yet announced 
his successor. 


Carroll E. Robb, formerly of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference, and son of Willis O. Robb, 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, has written a_ novel, 
“The Lion Tamer,” published by Harper 
& Bros., which was reviewed in the 
literary sections of the Sunday news- 
papers. Here is the first paragraph of 
the New York “Herald-Tribune”  re- 
view: 

“Here is a book for those who dislike 
psychological novels and want a story, 
briefly characterized, with plenty of ac- 
tion and no autobiographical flavor. The 
plot is simple, with very few characters. 
Several scenes are done with fine energy 
and result in strong emotional reactions. 
It is not the story of complex people 
treated simply, but of simple people re- 
acting in an elementary way to situa- 
tions.” 


The Metropolitan Casualty Co. has 
been licensed to write forgery insurance 
in Canada. 


Thomas Hilliard, founder of the Do 
minion Life Assurance Company and its 
president since 1905, this month cele 
brates’ his 84th birthday and his 36th 
year in the company’s service. In his 
honor, Dominion Life representatives 
throughout Canada have undertaken to 
make April the company’s _ biggest 
month. Although entering his 85th 


year, Mr. Hilliard is still to be found 
any morning at his desk in the com- 
pany’s head offices in Waterloo, On- 
tario. 
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A. C. Hegeman Back 
From Central America 


WHAT NEW YORKER SAW THERE 


Also Discusses Conditions Noted On 


Pacific Coast; Los Angeles Real 
Estate Comment 


we. 


Davis, 


Hegeman, vice-president of 
Dorland & Co., a leading New 
York brokerage concern, and also active 
in the Insurance Federation of this state, 
has returned from a visit to Costa Rica, 
Panama Canal, Pacific Coast and other 
points. He is a shrewd observer and 
his comments upon his trip, furnished 
at the request of THe Eastern UNoper- 
WRITER, follow: 

“T left New York February 11 on the 
Pacific Mail 
route for San 
Colon in the 
that city, 


steamer ‘Colombia, en 
Arriving at 
Canal Zone I learned that 
under the 


Francisco. 


sanitary supervision 


of the United States authorities, has 
made considerable progress. Several 
government piers have. been turned 


I am told 
record of the last year 


over to private corporations. 
that the fire 
was $157.00. Whenever a frame struc 
ture is removed by fire or otherwise, 
a concrete frame or stucco one is sub- 
stituted. 

The trip through the Canal was very 
port of entry, Pan 
United States 


sanitary conditions, is a very busy little 


interesting. Balboa, 


ama, under the same 


spot. Conditions in Panama are by no 
manner of means stationary—quite to 


the contrary. 
Saw Volcano 


“T visited the following ports in Cen- 
tral America: At Corinto the steamer 
took on a load of coffee and sugar. The 
town very primitive and quaint. Sev- 
eral volcanos, one particularly in erup- 
tion about seventy-five miles inland, 
which, after 6:30 p.m., showed very 
distinctly. La Libertad, which is the 
port of entry of San Salvador, is one 
of the usual sleepy, Central American 
ports, at which location considerable 
money is being spent for a _ fifty-foot 
broad sea wall. Conditions in San Sal- 
vador (population 70,000), forty-five 
kilometers back in the country, up in 
the mountains, to me were quite a sur- 
prise, due to the business activities, 
mainly occasioned by the heavy coffee 
and sugar crops, and good cotton pros- 
pects, which is now being grown ex 
tensively in that section of the Central 
American states. There is being spent 
$18,000,000 by English contractors for 
the concreting of streets, installing 
sewers and trolley systems, under the 
supervision of English engineers, Amer- 
ican engineers being employed for the 
sewers and sanitary improvements. 


San Franciscans Optimistic 

“I visited Champerico and San Jose 
de Guatemala, which are Central Amer- 
ican seaports, where conditions seem to 
be prosperous, mainly owing to the ex- 
tensive shipments of mahogany, cedar, 
coffee, sugar and bananas. At Man- 
zanillo, the Pacific port of entry by the 
International Railway of Mexico, to 
Mexico City, $7,000,000 improvements 
were in process, mainly, a very heavily 
constructed sea wall, a break-water 
which has been finished, and seven 
stone piers under construction, the ma- 
terial being taken from a _ mountain 
nearby, from which is to be used as 
much as necessary, the balance to be 


used as a filler in a lagoon north of 
the town which is a disease breeder. 

“Business conditions in San Francisco, 
where I spent five days, were very 
good. The business man feels opti- 
mistic. There are large sections that 
are being opened up, particularly toward 
the Pacific Ocean section, where stone 
and concrete bungalows for one- and 
two-family occupancy are being con- 
structed, mainly of the Spanish design, 
which tends very much to beauty the 
city and will no doubt relieve the city 
proper from the congestion which is oc- 
casioned by those living in apartment 
houses and many small hotels. 

“Los Angeles seemed to be as lively 
as ever, although real estate conditions 
are very poor, all of which undoubtedly 
will be taken care of provided no further 
construction is undertaken except that 
of dwellings, for the next three or five 
years. The moving picture industry is 
flourishing. New buildings and dwell- 
ings are under construction in Holly- 
wood. 

“Oil conditions seem to be continu- 
ally progressing. Very important flows 
are. coming in on new wells, and my 
son, who in that city is the leading sales 
agent for a large machinery house, says 
that his work is almost exclusively sell- 
ing to the oil well people and to those 
converting oil into gas or gasoline, 
which shows a continual increase. 


The Santa Clara Valley 

“In the Santa Clara Valley and north- 
ward, the rainfall up to April first was 
about 714% higher than a year ago— 
much more snow in the mountains this 
vear than for several years. While the 
rainfall from Santa Barbara to River- 
side has been very slight, I understand 
that since the first of the month it 
shows a material increase. There has 
been a great deal more snow in the 
mountains in these sections this year 
than there was last year, so evidently 
the worries of the ranchmen regarding 
irrigation are much relieved. 

“Coming down through the Imperial 

Valley to Yuma, into Tombstone, I in- 
spected the gold mines, where I re- 
mained for three days. Thence to vari- 
ous points, such as Bisbee, and Doug- 
las, Arizona; Naco, Mexico; El Paso 
and Juarez, Mexico. Then on to Hous- 
ton and down to Galveston and on to 
New Orleans. Optimism seemed to pre- 
vail all along with the exception of real 
estate conditions in Los Angeles and at 
the gold and silver mines. 

“Visited the various studios at Holly- 
wood, Universal City and Culver City, 
the physical conditions of which [ note 
show a continual improvement, by the 
demolition of frame structures and the 
construction of full and semi-fireproot 
buildings. 


CLEVER CAPTION 


“The Hartford Agent” uses a clever 
caption in a story in the current num- 
ber. It is “Insurable Interest Every- 
where.” It appears under a cut show- 
ing Main Street in any town. 
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Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelph'a, Pa. 
209 West Jackson Boulevard, Lr Ti 


125 Trumbull Street Hartford, 
204-14 Pine Street 


n Francisco, Cal. 


Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROTATING COMMITTEEMEN 


Idea Finds More Fuse In Central West 
Than In Eastern Division of 
the Country 


Insurance executives have had con- 
siderable success in the West with ro- 
tating committees, an idea which has 
not worked out so well in the East 
where there are a number of under- 
writers who do not do committee work. 
In discussing the subject T. R. Weddell, 
of Chicago, says in part: 

The Subscribers’ Actuarial Committee has 
worked out a new plan for rotation in member 
ship and proper representation of the various 
principal branches of the business. — This body is 
of exceptional importance because it is the con- 
necting lin kbetween the Union and the Bureau 
companies, which have equal membership on 
the committee, and because through its super- 
vision of the gating and audit bureaus it has 
charge of rates, forms, schedules, etc. 

At the recent meeting of the ‘subscribers of 
Union companies held in Washington, separate 
from the meeting of the Union, changes were 
made in the method of appointing members so 
as to insure proper rotation in office. It was 
provided that four years is to be the duration 
of service on the committee, this period being 
fixed because of the desirability of retaining the 
services of men who have become experienced 
i nthe complicated details of the business, while 
at the same time giving the others @ chance. 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement 
ASSETS . « | eed 
PREMIUM RESERVE a Sar 
OTHER LIABILITIES .. . 
NET.SURPLUS ....- - 


December 31, 1924 

~ 6 el wll] lt 9681 491.37 
1,499,924.9? 
750,177.51 
4,441,388.93 
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Hereafter whenever a committee member has 
reached four years of service the one with the 
longest period of service, if there is more than 
one, retires, and his successor igs nominated by 
the chairman of the Subscribers’ Committee 
and not as formerly by the president of the 
company organization. This is to relieve the 
committee of the charge occasionally made by 
state supervising officials that the body which 
has charge of schedules, rates, etc., is domi- 
nated by the company organizations. It is also 
understood that the foreign companies are to be 
given a_ proportionate representation on the 
committee, which they have not had recently. 
In accordance with this, George H. Bell, of the 
National of Hartford, who has been a member 
for a number of years, retired, and was suc- 
ceeded by Elwin W. Law, Western manager of 
the Royal. The members of the Joint Sub- 
scribers’ Actuarial Committee, representing 
Union companies, are now C. R, Street. of the 
Great American, its chairman; C. R. Laer x 
Insurance Company of North America; A, 
Dugan, Hartford, and E. W. Law, Royal. The 
Bureau members are Waite Bliven, Firemen’s, 
of Newark, who is president of the Business 
and vice-chairman of the Subscribers’ Commit- 
tee; Herbert A. Clark, National Liberty; Fred 
M. Gund, Crum & Forster, and C. H. Yunker, 
Milwaukee Mechanics. 

* * 


This omen of rotation in office on important 
committees has been growing for some time. 
These include such committees as the govern- 
ing committee of the Union, the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Insurance Bureau, the 
Subscribers’ Actuarial Committee, the executive 
committee of the Chicago Board of Underwrit- 
ers, etc. Membership on these bodies gives an 
underwriter close touch with the internal work- 
ings of the organizations, advance knowledge of 
what is going on and a position of authority 
and power. Under former conditions there was 
a tendency on the part of the larger companies 
to seck to remain on these committees for the 
information and influence this secured. but for 
some time there has been a tendency to insist 
upon rotation in office, so as to prevent undue 
influence on the part of any one organization 
and to give other members a chance at com- 
mittee work which has compensating edvan- 
tages. 

The governing committee of the Union some 
time ago disposed of the charge that an inside 
ring ran things by providing that no member 
could serve longer than two years in succes- 
sion and that an interim must exist before he 
can be reappointed. The executive committee 
a the Chicago Board of Underwriters also made 
a similar provision. 





MORE INSURANCE COURSES 


Richmond University is thinking of in- 
cluding a course in fire and casualty in- 
surance in its night school next session. 
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Novel Denmark Move 
For Insurance Council 


—_—— 


COMPOSED OF FOUR LAYMEN 





Provides Supervision of All Lines Ex- 
cept Life; Also Admittance of 
Foreign Companies 





Denmark has introduced a new Insur- 
ance Bill into its parliament, which if 
passed, will become Law from April 1, 
1926. The Bill, as will be seen, is one of 
a most novel nature. It proposes to cre- 
ate a council of four members, none of 
whom may be employed by or concerned 
in managing an insurance company oper- 
ating in Denmark, the said Council to 
supervise all insurance business other 
than life, and, being, in turn, responsible 
to the Minister of Commerce. The 
Council is to have the right of investi- 
gation either at the request of a com- 
pany, or because there is reason to be- 
lieve that the interests of policy hold- 
ers are in danger, and the expenses of 
supervision are to be provided by the 
insurance companies, both national and 
foreign, operating in Denmark. 

An outstanding feature of the. Bill is 
its provision for the admittance of for- 
eign companies to transact business in 
Denmark. Those already operating 
there will be permitted to continue oper- 
ations, subject to the present existing 
laws, but in the case of new foreign of- 
fices none will be permitted to com- 
mence operations unless Danish compa- 
nies have equal rights in the country in 
which the foreign company originated. 

The deposits, which have to be in 
Danish State Bonds, are as follows: 
Fire, 100,000 k., Marine, 100,000 k., other 
branches 50,000 k. Reports and ac- 
counts of every company require to be 
filed with an insurance registry, and no 
company’s dividend must exceed 6 per 
cent on the paid up capital, and all new 
companies must have a minimum capital 


of 1,000,000 k., of which, at least, 25 per 
cent must be paid up. 

Writing on the subject the Journal of 
Commerce (Liverpool) says :— 

“This appears to be an _ eminently 
reasonable Bill, once the principle of 
legislation restricting insurance business 
has been accepted. The provision for 
equal rights abroad will affect certain 
countries, the United States, for instance, 
where there are still more drastic re- 
strictions than those which are proposed; 
but the limitation of dividend, and the 
insistence of a minimum capital, will do 
little to encourage new enterprise; while 
the right of investigation granted by the 
proposed law will probably be strongly 
resisted by insurance companies and in- 
terests. It must be remembered that 
the council of four is to be composed of 
laymen; and that, as such, they are like- 
ly to be totally unsuited to investigating 
the complex affairs of a modern insur- 
ance office.” 





MADE WESTERN MANAGER 


Robert D. Safford has been appointed 
Western Manager of the Travelers Fire 
with headquarters at the home office in 
Hartford. Mr. Safford is resigning as 
assistant manager of the National Fire 
in its Western office at Chicago, and 
will take up his: new duties in the East 
within the near future. He has grown 
up in the fire insurance business, having 
started as an office boy with the Mich- 
igan Fire and Marine in Detroit in 1902. 
There he rose through the various desks 
to graduation into field work in Ohio in 
1910. Five years later he became spe- 
cial agent fo the Liverpool and London 
and Globe as assistant to State Agent 
W. P. Robertson in Ohio. When Mr. 
Robertson advanced to the managerial 
ranks of the company in 1916, Mr. Saf- 
ford became Ohio state agent. In 1921 
he was called to the Western depart- 
ment as assistant manager and a year 
later went with the National Fire in the 
same capacity. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Stmdad Fire Invermere Ca. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















JOINS CHUBB & SON 





Hawley T. Chester to Become Member 
of Firm; Three Others Now in 
Agency Promoted 


Several important additions are to be 
made to the well-known marine insur- 
ance agency of Chubb & Son as of June 
1. At that time Hawley T. Chester, 
at present of the firm of Platt, Fuller & 
Co., will become a partner in Chubb & 
Son. J. R. Parsons, formerly head of 
their transportation department ; Thomas 
J. Goddard, head of their agency depart- 
ment, and J. L. Powell, head of their 
casualty and miscellaneous departments, 
will all become members of the firm as 
of that date. At the same time Endicott 
Fiske and William Stevens will be 
authorized to sign as attorneys. 

With these changes the firm will then 
consist of the following: Percy Chubb, 
Hendon Chubb, George B. Ogden, 
Thomas H. Allen, Louis H. May, Hawley 
T. Chester, J. Russell Parsons, Thomas 
J. Goddard and J. L. Powell. 

Mr. Chester has been in the service 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America for over sixteen years, except 
the period he was in the war, in the 
Marine Department at the home office, 
with Platt, Fuller & Co., marine manag- 
ers in New York, and as a member of 
that firm. He has specialized on hull 
and cotton underwriting. 


DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON 


Thomas C. Moffatt, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, C. I. Lunsford, Roanoke, Va.; 
Kenneth H. Bair, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association; Albert Bird, Wil- 
mington, and W. C. Carter, past pres- 
ident of the Maryland Association, will 
be the representatives of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting in Washington this 
month, of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 





W.E. BOYD, JR., WITH TRAVELERS 

The Travelers Fire announces the ap- 
pointment of W. E. Boyd, Jr., as man- 
ager of the Western New York terri- 
tory. After experience with the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories as engineer in New 
York State and three years in the 
electrical and engineering department of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State, he was appointed in 1915 
special agent of the National for New 
York State, resigning this position in 
1921 to become vice-president of Park 
Thomas & Company, a local agency of 
Buffalo. 





VERMONT AGENTS MEET 


The mid-year meeting of the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
held Wednesday of this week at Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mar. 
er, 


A. H. Hassing 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 





Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. H tary 


Wells ‘Ze Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 





Assets ....... .$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A, Snyder, retary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus... . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 


Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus. ... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Figures in Westchester 


Group Field Changes 


WELL-KNOWN SPECIAL AGENTS 





Careers and New Positions of Herbert 
F. Blood, Edward D. MacDonald, 
Harold I. Green, S. S. Sibbs 
and R. C. Schneider 





Pictures of the men figuring in the 
recent changes in the New York and 
New England field of the Westchester 
Fire and its affiliated companies, the 








HERBERT F. BLOOD 


Delaware and Delaware Underwriters, 
are printed herewith, together with 
sketches of their careers. 

Herbert F. Blood, who has been spe- 
cial agent for the Westchester for Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont for about a_ decade, will 
handle Massachusetts only for all three 
companies. Prior to going with the 





RALPH C. SCHNEIDER 


Westchester he was with the Spring 
Garden for many years in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Blood is one of the most 
competent of the New England field men 
and has served on many of the im- 
portant committees, having especially 
been active in and has been chairman 
of the Dean Schedule Committee and 
the executive committee of the New 
England Insurance Exchange. 

Edward D. McDonald, who has been 
special agent for the Sun and Patriotic, 
will take over Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont for the Westchester group. 
He was born in Wales thirty-two years 


ago of Scotch and Welsh parentage 
and his early education was confined to 
public elementary and grammar schools. 
When he became of age he emigrated 
to the United States, settled in Boston 
and entered the office of John C. Paige 
& Co. After five years of agency work, 
most of which was devoted to the en- 
gineering department, he was appointed 
special agent of the Sun and on August 
1, 1925, will have rounded out five years 
as special agent in the New England 
field. During the war he saw two years 
of active service with the famous Ca- 
nadian Black Watch in France; was 
wounded in the Battle of Arras, and 


EDWARD D. MacDONALD 


spent twelve months in an English 
hospital. 

Harold Green, who has been special 
agent handling the New York and. New 
Jersey suburban field, will devote his 
attention entirely to the New York su- 
burban field for the three companies. 

Prior to coming with the Westchester 
Mr. Green served three years with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in charge 








‘Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 
Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 








before that served two years with the 
Underwriters’ Bureau of New England 


HAROLD I. GREEN 


as an inspector. During the war he 
served as second lieutenant in the Air 
Service. 

Samuel S. Sibbs has for the past three 
years been in charge of the brokerage 
department and is now promoted to a 
field position as special agent in charge 
of Northern New Jersey. Prior to com- 
ing with the Westchester Mr. Sibbs was 
with the New York Binding Office man- 





Mr. Sibbs entered the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp and was commissioned as a 











SAMUEL S. SIBBS 


second lieutenant in the Signal Corps 
of the United States Army. 

Ralph C. Schneider has been appointed 
manager of the brokerage department 
succeeding Mr. Sibbs. He comes to the 
Westchester companies from the brok- 
erage department of the Hartford Fire. 
Before going with the Hartford Mr. 
Schneider served with the North British 
& Mercantile, resigning from that com- 


of its sprinklered Risk Department, and aged by B. C. Scudder. During the war pany in 1919. 


























GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 











of Paris, France eal 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY al; 
of Paris, France : i F 

















EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of London, England 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. | 1) 















































UNITED STATES MANAGERS ile 
; 123 William Street “1h 
“4 New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Let us help you increase the premiums at your agency. Send for our new ‘ | 
leaflets on Income Insurance, Use and Occupancy Insurance and Explanation 134k 
of the Coinsurance Clause. a 8 | 
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DEFENDERS OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Our Seven Generals 


























ULYSSES S. GRANT 
1822-1885 | 
“Let us have peace.” 
| 
The rank cf General has been conferred on but seven of our military 
men in the history of the Country. 
“With everything AMERICAN ME = : Reproduced by THE. AMERICAN 
tomorrow is secure.” INsuraAs cr Co. of Newark, N J 
| 
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PROVIDENT 


Fire Insurance Company 


83 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 








Insurance Men Note 
a Wall Street Deal 


A CAR’ FINANCE EXPANSION 





Commercial Investment Trust Has 
Branches In 38 Cities; Business 
Last Year Of $95,500,000. 


The automobile insurance fraternity 
was much interested in the offering this 
week for public subscription of a $10,- 
000,000 note issue of the 
Investment Trust Corp. This company, 
one of the biggest automobile finance 
organizations in the country, has been 


expanding its 


Commercial 


business greatly during 
the past year, its growth indicating the 
tremendous development of finance busi- 
ness. Last year the company had only 
a dozen branch offices whereas at the 
present time it has thirty-eight branches 
in the chief cities of the country. The 
extent of its recent growth is indicated 
by a comparison of the volume of its 
business in the first quarter of this year 
which amounted to $27,000,000 as against 
$19,000,000 in the same period of 1924. 


Its acceptance business last year ex- 
ceeded $95,500,000. 
The Commercial Investment Trust 


Corp. recently acquired the San Fran- 
cisco Securities Corp., a finance com- 
pany started by some insurance peopl 
on the Pacific coast about nine years ago. 
It had done a successful business with 
a capital of $500,000. Purchase of this 


company opens up the entire Pacific 
Coast territory to the C. 1. T. organiza- 
tion. There are now four subsidiary 


companies, the original Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Inc., the Mercantile Ac- 
ceptance Corp. of Chicago, the Canadian 
Acceptance Corp. Ltd., with offices in 
Montreal and Toronto, and the most 
recent San Francisco Securities Corp. 

The consolidated capital and surplus 
of these companies at the end of last 
year was $14,295,000. Philip W. Haber- 
man, vice-president and General Counsel 
of the company, explained to THe East- 
ERN UNDERWRITER this week that the pub- 
lic offering of the $10,000,000 note issue 
was the first security of the kind put out 
on an unsecured basis. The transaction 
did not differ from the company’s regu- 
lar practice of borrowing on its unse- 
cured notes. Mr. Haberman said that the 
company’s present unsecured bank lines 
amount to $50,000,000. The new notes 
are simply offered to the public instead 
of being retained by the bankers. 

The proceeds of this financing will be 
used to reduce current bank loans of 
subsidiaries and for additional working 
funds. The effect is to replace short 
term obligations with longer maturities 
at a fixed reasonable rate unaffected by 
fluctuations in money rates and to en- 
able the company to: have at its com- 
mand larger unused bank lines of credit. 

While the greater part of the accept- 
ance business of the company is financ- 
ing of motor vehicle purchases it does 
a large business in other fields especial- 
ly in electrical appliances and machin- 
ery. Its growth has been phenomenal. 
The business was started in 1908 by the 
present management with a capital of 
$100,000. At the end of 1909 the obliga- 
tions purchased amounted to $738,000. 
In fifteen years this has expanded to 


over $95,500,000. The net profit for 1924 
as shown by the income account, after 
deducting some $70,000 as dividends on 
Mercantile Acceptance Corp. stock not 
owned by the company, was $2,275,146. 
The stock of the company has been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Following are the chief active officers: 
President, Henry Ittleson; vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Philip W. 
Haberman; vice-presidents, Harmon 
August, C. L. Hemphill, E. C. Vogel, A. 
O. Dietz (Chicago office) and secretary, 
F. W. Collins. 





WISCONSIN CODIFICATION 
Wisconsin’s big insurance codification 
bill came up for consideration  be- 
fore the state senate this week. Senti- 
ment about the upper house would indi- 
cate that the measure may pass that 
body. This is the measure that recodi- 
fies all of the insurance laws, with an 
attempt to clarify the statutes. Much 
of the work on the bill has been done 
by a special committee representing all 
lines of insurance co-operating with W. 
Stanley Smith, commissioner of insur- 
ance. While there was strong opposi- 
tion to the bill early in the session, most 
of the differences have been adjusted 
and with the possible exception of the 
fraternal organizations, little opposition 
is expected from insurance groups. The 
committee has recommended the bill, 
with the numerous amendments ap- 
proved at the hearings. 





ATTENTION ATTRACTER 


One clever way to attract attention to 
a newspaper article is that of Manager 
C. S. Hunter, of the Haweye and Des 
Moines Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund, who has a windstorm insurance 
story in the current issue of “Fireman’s 
Fund Record,” starting as follows: 

“To Our Agents: You lose more than 
$25 if you throw this in the waste basket 
without reading it.” 














NAPOLEON PICARD, Secretary-Treasurer 


Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Pennsylvania, South Ca 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Assets Over Two Million Dollars. 
Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000. 





LICENSED IN 

Kentucky, 
Michigan, 
Nevada, New Hamp- 


ennessee, Texas, 


West Virginia, Wisconsin 


MARQUETTE 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
good company for good agents. 














Auto Rate Revisions 








The Eastern Automobile 
ers’ Conference sent out 
fire and theft rates on 
follows: 

To Members of the 
ence: 

This is to advise you that the Eastern 
Executive Committee has approved, to 
become immediately effective, the fol- 
lowing revisions in fire and theft rates: 

FIRE 
Maxwell Passenger 


Underwrit- 
some revised 
April 16 as 


Eastern Confer- 


Automobile 


From To 

Age Group 1 $ .50 $ .35 

D9 giant 65 45 

= - 3 .80 -60 

* by 4 1.00 75 

Overland Passenger Automobile L 

From lo 

Age Group 1 $ .50 $ .35 

= oe 65 45 

i = 3 .80 .60 

= >: ole 1.00 75 
Willys-Knight Passenger Automobile 

From To 

Age Group | $ .35 $ .25 

ed = 2 45 30 

a oe 60 40 

= ™ 4 75 50 

THEFT 

Chandler Passenger Automobile L 

From To 

Schedule AA $5.55 $2.95 

i A 4.50 2.40 

* B 3.60 1.90 

_ Cc 2.70 1.45 

Oakland Passenger Automobile 

From To 

Schedule AA $2.95 $2.40 

- A 2.40 1.95 

Li B 1.90 1.55 

- Cc 1.45 1.15 


The Norman Agency, Inc, New York 
City, insurance agency, has been char- 
tered at Albany with $10,000 capital. 
C. O’Dougherty, M. Smith and Joseph 
F. Dwyer are the directors and sub- 
scribers. 








Cash Capital ........ ; 
Net Surplus ....... 


T. L. FARQUHAR, President 








NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A company with an unblemished and continuous 
record of over a century. 


Total Surplus to Policyholders........... $2,241,179.73 


Agents Wanted 
Where Not Represented 


Cc. E. TITSWORTH, Vice-President and Treasurer 


awiubawean .$1,000,000.00 
women Tse ... 1,241,179.73 

















Gov. Smith Vetoes 
Webb Film Measure 


PICTURE PEOPLE WERE FOR IT 





New York Fire Department in Opposi- 
tion; Interesting Hearing 
Held in Albany 





As had been anticipated after the public 
hearing held thereon, Governor Smith 
vetoed the Webb bill amending the general 
business law in relation to regulations for 


the use of hazardous and non-hazardous 
base motion picture film. While heralded 
in the motion picture world as the “Model 
Kilm Law,” the measure arbitrarily set 
aside all state and local restrictions as to 
the storage, transportation, handling, 
manufacture, use and sale of hazardous 
film, and simply left with the proper local 
official or officer the duty of prescribing 
new regulations. No standard of guidance 
for the enactment of such rules and regu- 
lations was provided. 

The bill was objected to most strenu- 
ously by the fire department of the city 
of New York and at the public hearing 
the chief of the bureau of combustibles 
declared that if the bill was signed and 
became law the additional work thrown 
upon the department would be enormous, 
as it would be necessary to make an in- 
spection of every film before it was used 
to be sure it was not of a hazardous 
base if used in a machine without booth. 
Objection was also made to the repeal 
of the existing laws and ordinances gov- 
erning the storage and handling of highly 
inflammable film and the fire hazard was 
most strongly presented to the Governor. 
At the hearing held in the executive 
chamber April 13, Governor Smith said: 

“If I sign this bill I can throw away 
the fireproof booth I have got over to the 
mansion and dispense with the operator, 
can | not?” 


“You can,” replied the attorney who 
appeared for the bill, “so long as you use 
non-hazardous film, and you cannot obtain 
any of the hazardous base unless you have 
a permit for its use.” 

“Well and good,” replied the Gover- 
nor, “but what is to hinder me from send- 
ing down to one of the motion picture 
houses the same as I have done in the 
past and borrowing a film. They don’t 
know whether I have a booth or a permit, 
and if | can borrow a film for private 
showing it stands to reason others can do 
it and are doing it.” 

To this line of argument the proponents 
of the bill had no ready answer. 

The Governor also vetoed the C. P. 
Miller bill amending the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in relation to rehabilitating 
injured employees, he already having signed 
a similar measure. 





BIG GRAIN FIRES 


The Chicago & St. Louis Elevator and 
its annex at Twenty-second and Halsted 
streets burned recently from an unknown 
cause. Both were full of grain, with 
about 2,000,000 bushels equally divided 
between corn and oats. They were in- 


sured in the Underwriters’*Grain Associa- 
tion, which carried $145,000 on the build- 
The 
is total on buildings, but consider- 
able salvage is expected on the grain. 


ings and $1,006,000 on the grain. 


loss 
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| Helping Its Agents! 
























WHO PAYS? 











tojinx” will get you, if you don’t watch out! by , eee 
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| SaMMETTXIATO a Ready Noa! Pages 2 and 3, 11x17 inches 
eet AUTSYINX 
3 THE “POSTER” 


F : mae This periodical is designed to 
be of selling value to Glens Falls 
agents. Pages 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
full of agency ideas and sugges- 
tions, and of pictorial arguments, 
while the whole inside sheet opens 


| Meer YoU DO— up into a striking poster that is 























| eg Met unless you are insured guaranteed to stop any passer-by 
— : } where it is displayed. The GLENS 
Pages 1 and 4, each 8}x11 inches FALLS POSTER “posts” the agent ' 
‘ ; and enables him to “‘post”’ the 
public. | 
Inside Spread for poster use, 17 x 22 inches 











: | Another Volume in “THE LIBRARY” 


-A new volume in this famous series is recog- 
nized as an event in the insurance world. 
While prepared for our own agents, the Glens 
Falls Insurance Library is now used as a text 
book in various schools. We believe that 
Volume VI, which deals with Rent, Rental 
Value and Leasehold Insurance, is worthy to 
be ranked with the preceding numbers. 























INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. Size of Book, 3} x 5} inches 


“Old and Tried” Founded in 1849 


THE GLENS FALLS HELPS ITS AGENTS TO BUILD BUSINESS 
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Big N. Y. Meeting on 
International Rules 


INSURANCE MEN ARE DIVIDED 





Underwriters and Loss Men for Adop- 
tion Now; Brokers and Average 
Adjusters Hostile 





Although they recognize certain de- 
ficiencies in the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1924, governing the settlement of general 
average claims, marine underwriting inter- 
ests here stand by their previous position 
that the rules should be adopted now and 
changed later if possible. On the other 
hand, average adjusters, marine insurance 
brokers, cargo shippers and _ steamship 
owners are aligned against the rules unless 
very definite alterations are made, prin- 
cipally the elimination of the lettered rules, 
put in last year in an effort to codify gen- 
eral average principles. 

The opinions of all parties concerned 
were voiced freely last Thursday before 
the special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States reviewing 
this subject, meeting in the assembly room 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 


York City in the Woolworth Building. , 


The principal defendant of the rules was 
Charles S. Haight, admiralty lawyer of 
this city, who strongly urged the adoption 
of the rules in the interests of interna- 
tional uniformity and harmony. At the 
conclusion of the public hearing, W. H. 
La Boyteaux, president of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, declared that opposition to the rules 
was not unalterable and that he hopes to 
see the United States joining with the 
balance of the world even though his ob- 
jections to the present rules are great. 

On the day previous the Merchants As- 
sociation, through a special committee, had 
prepared a lengthy report voicing its ob- 
jections to the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1924. These objections are published in 
another column. Commander W. H. Mc- 
Grann, an admiralty lawyer, representing 
the American Steamship Owners ’Associa- 
tion, said that the association’s objections 
were in substance those contained in the 
Merchants’ Association report. 


History of 1924 Rules 


Commander McGrann outlined the pre- 
liminary steps taken in Europe in connec- 
tion with the attempt to modernize the 
York-Antwerp Rules of 1890. The Eng- 
lish average adjusters first prepared a 
formulation, omitting the well-known Rule 
18, which is called a “catch-all” rule to 
cover all cases not specifically taken care 
of by the old rules. These British ad- 
justers were originally somewhat opposed 
to codification, with the exception of the 
well-known Mr. Rudolph. 

When the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association learned of the impending 
Stockholm conference last September they 
sent Mr. McGrann there as special repre- 
sentative. He was the only American 
delegate, for admittedly Americans had 
had only the shortest of notice that the 
proposed codification drawn up by the com- 
mittee under Sir Norman Hill, would be 
presented for adoption. Mr. McGrann 
presented a motion at Stockholm to delay 
final action on the new rules until the 
United States could have had time to study 
them. His motion was laid on the table. 

At the general conference in Stockholm 
the York-Antwerp Rules of 1924 were 
passed after much discussion pro and con. 
Mr. McGrann sought the elimination of 
proposed Rule D as conflicting with the 
Harter Act and the restoration of Rule 
18, but he was voted down by a large ma- 
jority. , 

In giving the present objections of the 
steamship owners Mr. McGrann confessed 
that he expects difficulties in getting the 
suggested amendments made. He doubts 
whether a special international conference 
could be called prior to the regular meeting 
of the International Law Association in 
Marseilles in the fall of 1926. 

The American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation is particularly opposed to new 
Rule 15, which says any additional freight 
earned after a general average has been 
sustained should be pooled with the other 
contributions made to defray the general 


average loss. D. Roger Englar, a lawyer, 
asked whether owners who picked up new 
freight in a port of distress should not be 
called on to contribute part of his addi- 
tional revenue in view of the fact that the 
ship would not have stopped at that port 
if there had been no accident. All inter- 
ests involved are paying for expenses of 
voyage and crew, he said. The reply made 
was that the ship owners would be willing 
to pay a fair share of such expenses but 
should be permitted to keep a part of the 
new freight earned. 

Edgerton Parsons, of Parsons & Eggert, 
associated with Marsh & McLennan, said 
that as the new cargo taken on at a port 
of refuge doesn’t contribute to the general 
average, why should the carriers be forced 
to pay all. In his opinion the carriers are 
not compelled to take on any additional 
cargo at a port of refuge, but if they did 
to fill up empty spaces, they should bene- 
fit to a certain extent by virtue of their 
efforts. 


Haight Pleas for Uniformity 

Mr. Haight, who for years has been a 
staunch friend of closer international re- 
lationships, and who backed the Hague 
Rules in a speaking tour around the coun- 
try, took up the cudgel in defense of the 
York-Antwerp Rules of 1924. He is go- 
ing to the forthcoming meeting in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at which time the Sea 
Transport Committee will consider the 
York-Antwerp Rules. He recommended 
full and active support of the Chamber of 
Commerce with a view to general adoption 
of the rules in all countries. 

International commerce involves the par- 
ticipation of many countries, and with re- 
spect to general average he believes the 
nations of the world must agree on some 
principles. With the rest of the world 
ready to adopt the York-Antwerp Rules, 
the United States should be willing to 
agree on international rules. Uniformity 
is vastly more important, he declared, than 
the precise places where the lines of re- 
sponsibility are drawn. The main thing is 
to agree on something. The United States 
cannot go on maintaining an isolated posi- 
tion with regard to all international agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Haight offered no defense for Rule 
18 in the old rules, saying it was out of 
date. He believes Rule D could be ac- 
cepted by the United States with the pro- 
vision that the Jason Clause should op- 
erate, thus avoiding any conflict with the 
Harter Act and decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Compromise Is Seen 

Friction will always exist, Mr. Haight 
said, if one country tries to dictate to the 
rest of the world already united on some 
subject. Mr. LaBoyteaux then said that 
American interests were not unalterably 
opposed to the 1924 rules, but were very 
desirous of effecting several changes, prin- 
cipally the elimination of the lettered rules. 
Mr. Haight agreed that the American 
case should be heard, and eventually a 
compromise agreement reached. He _ is 
against any categorical opposition to at- 
tempts at international uniformity. He 
concluded by saying that it is far more im- 
portant to have a set of rules than to 
worry about how it reads. 

L. F. Burke, of the Home, speaking for 
marine underwriters, said that by and 
large the 1924 rules are an improvement, 
and that uniformity outweighs the particu- 
lar objections found by the underwriters. 
Therefore, as general average settlement 
is largely a matter between underwriters, 
for the sake of harmony and world-wide 
use, the 1924 rules ought to be adopted 
by this country. 


No Rate Increases 
Fear was expressed at the meeting that 
the 1924 rules should mean an increase in 
(Continued on page 26) 


Security to Add $300,000 to 
Capital and Surplus Accounts 


The directors of the Security of New 
Haven have voted to issue 12,000 shares 
of stock to stockholders of record as of 
April 22. The new stock of $25 par 
value will be issued at $50 a share. This 
will increase the capitalization to $1,500,- 
000 and add $300,000 to the surplus. 





BANKERS & SHIPPERS ELECTS 





L. P. Tremaine Made a Vice-President; 
R. Cholmeley-Jones Secretary; and 
A. R. Matthews Assistant 
Several important promotions have 
been made by the directors of the 
Bankers’ & Shippers’. Laurence P. Tre- 
maine, who has been a secretary, be- 
comes a vice-president; Royon Cholme- 
ley-Jones, who has been an assistant 
secretary, becomes a_ secretary; and 
Austin R. Matthews, who has been audi- 
tor, becomes an assistant secretary. The 
board of directors of the Pacific Fire 
met Tuesday of this week and made 
similar promotions, thus continuing the 
same men in the same official capacity 

in both companies. 





RATING BODIES TO MOVE 


The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization and the Suburban Fire In- 
surance [xchange have moved from 
123 William street to the fifth floor of 95 
Maiden Lane. 





Reliable Connections 
WANTED 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Metropolitan Py Underwriters 


ew York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 


Large Capacity on Fire, 
Tornado, Use and Occu- 
pancy and Allied Lines 


Losses Paid in Allied Companies 
Since Organization 


$24,580,518.90 
APPLY TO 


HOME OFFICE 
92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 18905 
* “THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Mer. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 














Assets $9,178,568.64 

















SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


Net Surplus $4,731,038.38 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 


Cover All Liabilities 
John G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent 


45 John Street 


New York City 











A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 








FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $3,008,963.36 Liabilities, 


THE YORKSHIRE 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION 
U. S. BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, New York 


FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


INSURANCE 
ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 


WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 
$1,625,185.05 Surplus, $1,383,778.31 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 


METROPOLITAN  ccccsscccccccsove Willard S. Brown & Co........+-+ New York, N. Y. 
fei “ko! a ea McClure Kelly .....cecescoees eeeeean Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ......-+06 WE ey OO ancadcacndacesteneds Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN ccctodccescccese Bick Wee Pe MORE sick ckctcesecessanens Atlanta, Ga. 

LAs & MERBSIBSIP EE. ccccccccecencs FAMED: RODE Sd cs vcasnedenesaqcsgae New Orleans, La. 














H. A. Smith, President 





CAPITAL PAID IN. ......cceeeeeee 


S. T. Maxwell, Secretary , 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1925 


seccccencedecncseoseccssogecees $ 3,000,006.08 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES .............seeeeeeeeeeees 21,371,802.69 


NET SURPLUS. ........ccccccdeccoccccccsscecscorcccscocscoce eeceee 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND. .............-:ceceeereeeeeeeee 700,000.00 
EE ccc ncccndedccsccce cecccdandarssesscwas copes sacteeedoesencence 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG.................+++ 14,672,349.08 


R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
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Growing | Need For 
Leasehold Insurance 


EXPLAINED BY G. D. HOOPER 





Member of Hooper & McDaniel Tells 
Important Points to Watch in 
Writing This Form 





George D. Hooper, of Hooper & 
McDaniel, fire insurance agents in New 
York City, and an acknowledged au- 
thority on leasehold insurance, gave a 
talk on that subject last week before 
the April meeting of the Examining Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Extracts from 
his address follow: 

In an address delivered before the 
Insurance Society about five years ago 
on the subject, “Leasehold Interest,” 
some space was devoted to the im- 
portance and growing need for this 
cover. Since that time the increased 
costs of materials and labor have been 
reflected in current rental costs and the 
owners of old leaseholds and those hav- 
ing renewal options on what are now 
very favorable term have been substan- 
tially enriched and only need to be told 
that the prospective profit can be in- 
sured to become good prospects. 

A—To begin with, there should exist a 
definite interest having a money, value 
before insurance can be granted. A 
leasehold may be without value, it may 
even be a positive liability. If the lease- 
hold has value, can that value be demon- 
strated or proved in any satisfactory 
way? If value can be proved at the 
time of a fire, it should be quite as easy 
to furnish convincing evidence when the 
application for insurance is made. 

B—Assuming that you are satisfied 
that the leasehold has value equal to or 
exceeding the amount of insurance de- 
sired, the next point to settle is this— 

What effect will a fire have on the 
leasehold, either to deprive the lessee 
of his right to keep the building or to 
abate the profit he derives from the use 
of it. It is important to keep in mind 
that you will not be insuring the build- 
ing or its contents; you will be insuring 
the lessee against loss arising from the 
operation of a contract to which he is 
a party and you are not. Is it not of 
prime importance that you should know 
what that contract is, insofar as it af- 
fects you? And for your protection, is 
it not necessary that such parts of the 
contract as affect your risk should be 
embodied in your policy and be made 
a part of its conditions? Otherwise the 
conditions of the lease may be changed 
adversely to your interests without your 
knowledge or consent. 

A—If a lessee or tenant holds only at 
the will of the landlord he has no in- 
terest that can be considered of certain 
value. If the landlord has the right to 
cancel the lease on the payment of a 
sum agreed upon in the lease, the lease- 
hold carnot be considered to have a 
certain value in excess of that sum. If 
the term is definite the value of the 
leasehold, in case the premises are sub- 
let, is limited to the net revenue from 
the building received by the lessee after 
paying rent and maintenance charges; 
or in case the lessee occupies, to the 
difference between the cost of equally 
good premises at current’ rentals and 
the amount actually paid. 

Business profits should never be cov- 
ered by leasehold insurance and unless 
goodwill attaches to the location rather 
than to the business conducted there, it 
should have no consideration. 

It is proper to multiply the annual 
profit when it has been ascertained by 
the number of years which the lease has 
to run including any renewal option, 
but consideration should be given to the 
probability that the current rental rates 
will be maintained during the term of 
the lease. ‘In the event of loss the pros- 
pective value should be subject to a 
proper discount for a cash payment. It 
will be obvious to you that a twenty 
(20) year lease with a prospective value 
of $5,000 per annum is not worth $100,- 
000 in cash. Such a payment would 
yield an income of $5,000 per annum 
for am indefinite time and the principal 


sum would always remain. (See valued 
forms.) 

B—The cancellation of a lease because 
of fire depends on the conditions in the 
lease itself. If there is no reference to 
that contingency in the lease, the 
statute of some states determine whether 
the relation of landlord and tenant shall 
continue or not. Where there is no 
statute governing, the common law ap- 
plies. At common law the tenant must 
pay rent during the term whether the 
building is destroyed or not unless some 
clause in the lease expressly provides to 
the contrary. 

It is, however, usual to incorporate 
some form of “Fire Clause” in the lease. 
A variety of blanks can be purchased 
at the stationery shops, and most leases 
will be found to contain one of the 
stereotyped clauses. Where the parties 
to the lease have some definite purpose 
in mind, the Fire Clause may be un- 
usual, but in the great majority of cases 


et ae 


it is evident that both with lawyer and 
client “anything goes.’ 

There are two phrases in frequent 
use, one providing for cancellation of 
the lease “if the landlord decides to re- 
build’—the other “if the landlord de- 
cides not to rebuild,” but while the 
lawyers who prepare such leases have 
been asked to explain what precisely 
is meant, no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been received. 

The fire clause does not always cover 
all contingencies even if there are sev- 
eral apparently comprehensive  sub- 
divisions. When a contingency arises 
that is not provided for the statute will 
apply. 





HOEY BACK FROM COAST 
James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, re- 
turned this week from a pleasure trip 
to the Pacific Coast. He visited six- 
teen states. 


RUNNING MATE FOR ST. PAUL 





Mercury Insurance Company Now Be- 
ing Organized; $500,000 Capital 
and $500,000 Surplus 
The St. Paul Fire & Marine is or- 
ganizing the Mercury Insurance Com- 
pany as a running mate. This company 
will be owned and operated by the 
parent organization and will have a cap- 
ital of $500,000 and surplus of same 
amount. The Mercury will have the 
same officers as the St. Paul and will 
transact all classes of insurance per- 
mitted by law to be done by companies 
of its kind. Its operations will be ex- 
tended over most of the United States. 
This new company should meet with 
success as it has behind it the strength, 
facilities and prestige of the St. Paul, 
one of the few companies which until 

now has had no running mate. 
ww 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIRE 


a Bee ILLUSTRATION shows 2 nightidem. 
onstration of our’ aitdefense. Gun crews 
stand by ready to open fire on any target re- 
vealed by the powerful beams that pierce the 
heavens in search of enemy planes. 

So with fire insurance. 

None know where the enemy Fire may strike 
but against its unexpected attack sound insut- 
ance is a defense thatgnever fails. 


° 


Asa ‘addon maintains its defense not for war 
but for peace, so insurance provides its indem- 
nity not only to pay losses but also to establish 
4 state of security. This security, which the mere 
existence of insurance makes possible, i is the 


foundation of credit which in turn is the basis 


of all modern business. Under the protection 
of insurance chance is eliminated, credit is ex- 
panided, business is extended. 


~FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE 
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How Law of France Treats 
Interests Insurable Against Fire 


Information Compiled by Holborn Agency Corporation, New York City. 








The printers firm of Le Chartier et 
Dardonville in Paris publishes annually 
the fire tariff used by all the principal fire 
insurance companies operating in France, 
covering France, Algeria, Tunis and 
(French) Morocco. From the December 
1924 edition we extract the following list 
of interests insurable against fire under 
French law on dwellings, farm properties 
and mercantile risks. 


A—lInsurance of Purely Material 
Damages 
1. Insurance of Movables. 

Includes household furniture, commer- 
cial and industrial fixtures, rural imple- 
ments, household provisions, clothes, jewel- 
ry, etc., also stock of finished goods or 
raw products, fruits taken off the trees, 
harvests, cut timber, animals, vehicles of 
every kind, boats, lumber, material for 
construction etc. 

2. Insurance of Immovables. 

Includes buildings finished or in con- 

struction, fences, entrance gates, etc. 
3. Insurance of Objects Become Immov- 
able by Use. (That is: Objects attached to 
the property or placed in it for perpetual 
stay.) 

Can include carpets, furniture, lighting 
fixtures, telephones, mirros, pictures, statues, 
etc. On farms it covers standing harvests, 
trees, animals, implements, seeds, _ fish, 
straw, etc. In certain industrial properties : 
Boilers, stills, ete. 


B.—Insurance of Purely Immaterial 
Damages 
4. Loss of Rent. 

a) Insurance of Owner: Reimbursement 
of an owner for rents uncollectible in con- 
sequence of a fire. Amount of insurance 
to be equal to rent. Rate same as for 
building. 

b) Insurance of tenant: Protects a ten- 
ant who is responsible for a fire, for his 
liability to the owner for any rent which 
the latter may not collect from any other 


tenant. The amount of insurance to be 
equal to rent. Rate same as for tenants’ 
liability. (See C 8.) 


5. Loss of Use and Occupancy. 

a) Insurance of owner: Provides in- 
demnity for loss of use of that part of 
the building occupied by the owner him- 
self. Rate same as for building. 

b) Insurance of tenants: Guaranties re- 
turn of the rent paid or payable by them 
for localities rendered uninhabitable by a 
fire. Amount of insurance equal to rent. 
Rate same as for tenants’ liability. (See 
Cc 
6. Business Interruption. 

Guaranties to the assured an additional 
lump sum as indemnity for the various 
otherwise uninsured losses incurred by him 
in consequence of a fire. Amount of in- 
surance: maximum 10% of amount carried 
on building. Rate at least 15% of build- 
ing rate. 

7. Disarrangment and/or 
Various Objects. 

The repairs after a fire or smoke, par- 
ticularly a violent chimney fire, may neces- 
sitate removal of carpets, furniture, wall 
decorations, etc., which in themselves were 
undamaged. The resulting expenses are 
insurable under this heading. Rate same 
as for the objects themselves. 


of Furniture 


C.—Insurance of Legal Liability 


8. Tenant’s Liability (Risques Locatives). 

Under sections 1709, 1711, 1713, 1733 
& 1734 of the Civil Code a tenant or sub- 
tenant is liable to the landlord for any 
damage caused to the latter by a fire orig- 
inating in the tenant’s part of the build- 
ing or property. This liability for damage 
to both immovables or movables is insur- 
able. The rate varies from 15% to 70% 
of the rate on the objects for which the 
tenant could be held liable. 

Article 4 of the law of July 18, 1889 
fixes a similar liability upon farm tenants, 


who pay their rents in produce. 
liability also is insurable. 
9.,Owner’s Liability. (Recours des Loca- 
taires). 

In principle the. owner can be held re- 
sponsible in case of fire, for all damages 
sustained by his tenant or tenants, accord- 
ing to articles 1386 and 1721 of the Civil 
Code, if the owner does not live in the 
building or according to article 1382 if 
he does. The owner or landlord can take 
out insurance against this liability. Rate 
25% of building rate. 

The same liability exists and is insur- 
able for owners, Trustees, consignees, etc., 
of movables, such as motors, machines, 
finished goods or raw products which may 
cause a fire and which are deposited, 
either paying rent or rent free. 

Innkeepers, according to article 1952 and 
1953 of the Civil Code, are responsible for 
damage caused by fire to the belongings 
of their guests. Finally a warehouse 
keeper is liable for damage to objects de- 
posited. Both classes of liability are insur- 
able. 


Their 





LOSE ILLINOIS TAX SUIT 





State Supreme Court Rules By Close 
Vote Of Four To Three That 
Companies Are Liable 
Because of the close decision in the 
Illinois tax case, the fire insurance com- 
panies losing last week by a vote of four 
judges to three, attorneys for the com- 
panies have decided to ask for a re- 
hearing. 
of the Illinois Supreme Court held that 
the fire companies are liable for the 
payment of about $5,000,000 in taxes. 
Companies liable are those whose home 
offices are not located in Cook County, 
Illinois, which is the city of Chicago. 
The case, that of Chicago against the 
Hanover Fire, is the third.to be decided 
against the foreign fire companies and 
grew out of a previous direction by the 
high court to the board of assessors and 
board of review to tax the companies 
on the net receipts without scaling down 
one-half or one-third as is customary 
in peronal property assessments. The 
decision as handed down last week ap- 
plies only to taxes of 1923 and to the 
taxes of subsequent years if the deci- 
sion stands. The question of back taxes 

has not yet been passed upon. 

Questions of constitutionality were 
raised by attorneys for the companies, 
but the court by the four-to-three vote 
held that the law imposing the tax was 
constitutional. The three judges who 
wrote the minority opinion held that the 
impost was unconstitutional. 


WIFE DENIED DAMAGES 

The Circuit Court of Milwaukee, Wis., 
in a decision has denied damages to a 
wife who sustained injuries while a pas- 
senger in the car of her husband and 
who. sued him for $5,000. The case is 
that of Lavenia Moore vs. Saddir R. 
Moore. 








215TH YEAR 


' SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicage 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
Sen Franciece, Cal. 


In the long-awaited decision’ 


Some Influences Which 
Enter Into Good Will 


AN ACCOUNTANT’S ARTICLE 





Considerations to Be Reviewed Other 
Than Past Records of Earnings 


of Business 
Fire insurance adjusters are reading 
an article on “Good Will and Its Valua- 
tion,” published in “Printer’s Ink,” Mar. 
19 issue, and written by A. C. Ernst, 


managing partner of Ernst & Ernst, 
public accountants. 
In classifying the influences which 


make up good will and which should be 
considered in addition to the past record 
of earnings, Mr. Ernst outlines these: 

(1) The possibility for the future in 
the general trade or industry; the trend 
toward a greater or lessening use of the 
product or service; and to what extent 
the business may be affected by varying 
economic conditions. 

(2) The relative position of the busi- 
ness in its field when considered in the 
light of its importance in the trade; 
approximate percentage of output or 
volume of sales in relation to competi- 
tors; to what extent the business may 
be considered as a quasi monopoly. 

(3) Advantages or disadvantages in 
the location of the business, particularly 
in relation to source of supply of ma- 
terial and labor and as a center for dis- 
tribution to the trade it serves. 

(4) Possibilities for expansion in vol- 
ume of business and profit with present 
plant capacity; more intensive cultiva- 
tion of present avenues of trade and 
progressive selling methods. 

(5) The effect on future profits due 
to expiring contracts for material and 
services at prices below present market 
and viewed in the light of recent trends 
in prices. 

(6) The retention in the organization 
of important key men and capable de- 
partmental executives on a basis of 
compensation consistent with that paid 
by the present owner of the business. 

(7) The economies that may be intro- 
duced, the application of better methods, 
the employment of expert service and 
the effect of such action in strengthen- 
ing the organization and enlarging upon 
and safeguarding of profit. 

(8) The normal rate of interest that 
capital can earn in other forms of con- 
servative investment. 

(9) The probable number of years 
that it will require to amortize the in- 
vestment in good will, in connection 
with which should be considered the 
present value of an annuity payable over 
a period ranging anywhere from one to 
ten years. 

(10) Confidence in. the ability of the 
purchaser to direct the business as suc- 
cessfully as the seller. 














Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 




























| THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 

















INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., inc. 























*THEWORLD 


is mine I’ 


08 
y, ‘ 4 


exultantly exclaimed 
the Count of Monte Cristo 
in the play of that name 
as the hero started on his 
road to fortune 

Good Agents Every- 
where who can qualify 
for unassigned territory 
may likewise have the 
benefit and satisfaction 
of saying 


Is MINE “_ by Addressinc 





HOME OFFICE : G70 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN 
WESTERN DEPT: 410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL 
DACIFIC DEDT. : 219 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


* Then give toTHE WORLD the 
best you have andthe 


best will come back to you ” 
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IRE! The merchant anxiously 

cuts down every unnecessary 
expense, but finds many items that 
cannot be stopped. Rent, interest 
on borrowed money and salary ex- 
penses, keep on. piling up, changing 
what was a profitable business into 
a heavy loss, after the fire. 


The profit that he expected to 
earn has been swept away and his 
entire year’s work will result in a 
disastrous failure. 


“i at USE and OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


He could have had insurance! 
Use and Occupancy Insurance pays 
the necessary expenses of a business 
and insures the normal profits as 
well. 


Agents who use the services of 
this Company and urge their clients 
to completely protect themselves, 
have found Use and Occupancy In- 
surance an important ‘part of their 
selling equipment. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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Three Commissioners 
On Chamber Program 


READY FOR WASHINGTON MEET 





Marine Losses Also To Be Discussed; 
Make Plans For Civic Develop- 
ment Meeting 





The program for the insurance group 
meeting at the convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States— 
which group meets on the afternoon of 
May 2l—has been prepared. Also, the 
program of the Civic Development Ses- 
sion of the Chamber, which takes place 
the day before and is of interest to in- 
surance companies which are making 
investments upon urban properties. 

The last part of the first general ses- 
sion of the convention, on May 20, will 
be devoted to an address by Elliot 
H. Goodwin, honorary chairman of the 
National Fire Waste Council, on the 
accomplishments of the 1924 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest. He will 
make the awards to the delegations from 
the winning cities which are: Indiana- 
polis, grand winner; Fresno, California, 
second-class cities; Findlay, Ohio, third- 
class cities, and Albany, Georgia, fourth- 
class cities. Acceptance speeches will be 
made by the chairman of each of these 
delegations. 

There has been developed consistently 
the theme of presenting to the delegates 
from 1,400 organization members the re- 
sponsibilities of policyholders. Each 
paper will deal with the possibilities of 
collective action of policyholders through 
their chambers of commerce and trade 
associations to assist in the insurance 
service and the reduction of waste ser- 
vice of the insurance institution. These 
papers will be distributed broadly as a 
means of further stimulating action by 
our organization members. 


Insurance Session 
May 21, 1925. 
Small Ball Room, New Willard Hotel, 
Luncheon 1:00 P. M. 


Service During 1924. 
: Insurance Ad- 
Com- 


1. Insurance f 
H. A. Smith, Chairman, 
visory Committee, Chamber of 

merce of the United States. 
2. Responsibilities of Policyholders. , 
a. Life Insurance and Health Conservation. 
James A. Beha, Insurance Commissioner 

for New York, Albany, New York. 
b. Casualty Insurance and Accident Pre- 


vention. , 
George W. Wells, Jr., Insurance Com- 
missioner for Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
c. Fire Insurance and Fire Prevention. 
Stacey W. Wade, Insurance Commissioner 
for North Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
3. Discussion. 
a. Adjustment of Marine Insurance Losses. 
b. General. 


Civic Devel 


Building Congress—Its Purposes and 
ow it is Achieving them in Five Cities. 
Speaker—Dr. John M. Gries, Chief, Division 
of Building and Housing, Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Economic Use of Land in Urban Communities. 
Speaker to be suggested by Dr. Richard T. 
Ely, Director of the Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economics. 
3. Housing in Relation to Citizenship. 
Speaker—Morris Knowles, Civil Engineer 
and City Planner, Pittsburgh, Pa., Author 
of “Industrial Housing.” 
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PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the following 
agency changes: 

_ Appointed—Leon Merz, for the La 
Salle, and the Wagner-Taylor Co., for 
the Alliance. 

_ Discontinued—Bowker & Houseworth, 
for the Standard-American; Arthur S. 
Glaser, for. the Standard-American; 5. 
E. Hyneman & Co., for the La Salle ; 
Keigler, Gegler & Co., for the American 
Eagle; W. E. Myers, for the Standard- 


American; Platt, Yungman & Co., for 
the Alliance. 





LONDON & SCOTTISH MOVES 

_The London & Scottish offices in 
New York City are moving today from 
110 William Street to 135 William 
Street, according to an announcement 


by United States Manager Horatio N. 
Kelsey. 
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STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Make Small Profits and Are Under 
Closer Scrutiny Than Are Other 
Corporations, Says A. W. McLeod 


Stock insurance companies in prac- 
tice make a smallér net trading profit 
than that shown in almost any other 
line of private business, says Alfred W. 
McLeod, talking before insurance men 
in Vancouver, B. C. On the other hand, 
they give more details of their opera- 
tions and expenses for governmental 
and public information than any other 
commercial enterprise serving the public. 
Although they are engaged in the busi- 
ness for profit new companies usually 
pay no dividends for years preferring to 
build up a surplus as further security to 
their contracts owing to the hazardous 
nature of their activity. While some com- 
panies engaged in insurance, as in other 
lines, are more successful than others, 
some never pay dividends. There are 
also incidents in the recent history of 
underwriting on this continent where 
companies which had apparently been 
successful and profitable for years have 
had their surplus and capital wiped out 
in a conflagration. In some cases the 
shareholders have contributed huge sums 
in addition to pay the loss sustained un- 
der their contracts even though there 
was no legal liability to do so. Such 


incidents as these have served to give 
force to the argument in favor of the 
greater security of stock insurance. 
Stock companies in practice usually 
maintain larger reserves and surpluses 
than the law requires and are therefore 
in a much better position to meet their 
obligations when unexpected conflagra- 
tions occur. These funds in the case 
of practically all old line companies 
amount to many millions of dollars and 
are sufficient to meet any possible de- 
mands that could be made upon them. 
Although the funds in these extra re- 
serves are the property of the share- 
holders of the stock companies they are 
usually kept intact either in the form of 
surpluses or increased capital stock for 
the protection of the policyholders. 





CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, will make an address 
at the Briarcliff meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference on “Ad- 
vertising from the Viewpoint of a Cas- 
ualty Company Executive.” C. I. Hitch- 
cock, president of the Insurance Field, 
will also address the meeting. He will 
discuss “What Insurance Advertising 
Means and Does in Business Building 
Today.” 





CHANGE AT GREENSBURG, PA. 





Kenneth H. Bair and Albert E. Mc- 
Cloakey Buy Agency of Bair & 
Lane In That City 
Bair & Lane, who have operated con- 
tinuously in Greensburg, Pa., for the 
past fifty years, doing a general real 
estate and insurance business, have sold 
its insurance interests to Messrs. Ken- 
neth H. Bair and Albert E. McCloskey. 
Kenneth H. Bair is the son of E. H. 
Bair, one of the founders of the firm, 
and Mr. McCloskey has for several years 
been manager of its Pittsburgh branch. 
The new firm will operate under the 
name of Bair & McCloskey. Both men 
have had extensive experience in in- 

surance work, 





DEPARTMENT TO MOVE 


The automobile department of the Uni- 
versal Insurance Company, which is now 
located at 55 John street, will move into 
new quarters at 110 William street, room 
1806, today. 





BERRY MADE ASS’T SECRETARY 


Oscar B. Berry, who for nearly two 
years has been with the fire department 
of the Automobile in Brooklyn, has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Jen- 
kins Agency, Inc., of Brooklyn. 
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“Minutemen” 


At Lexington, one hundred and fifty 
on April 19, 
“Minutemen” were the first Americans to 
give their lives in the War for Independ- 
Self trained men these patriots 
were, called “Minutemen” because of their 
readiness at a minute’s notice to spring 
to the defense of their liberty. 


years ago, 


ence, 


The “Minuteman” has come down to us 
as a symbol of devotion to American 
As the trade mark of The Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, he stands in 
that same spirit of Americanism, for the 
protection of American prosperity by 


ideals. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 





Objections Made to 
York-Antwerp Rules 


AS PREPARED AT STOCKHOLM 


Merchants’ Association, Steamship 
Owners and Others Seek Many 
Amendments 


Following is the report of the special 
committees of the Merchants Assoctation 
of New York on the York-Antwerp Rules 
of 1924. This report contains many ob- 
jections to the present rules, and follows 
closely objections voiced by the American 
Steamship Owners Association. There- 
fore, as presenting the opinion of several 
branches of American trade and commerce, 
this report is published herewith in full. 


The York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, have 
been carefully studied and considered and 
your Foreign Trade, Maritime and Marine 
Insurance Committees, sitting as a Joint 
Committee, submit the following report 
and recommendations. 

The most important change from the 
York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, is the attempt 
to codify, by defining in seven short rules, 
the controlling principles to be followed in 
the adjustment of general average. 

The rules have therefore been divided 
into two sections: the first consisting of 
the seven lettered rules, A to G, inclusive, 
in which the attempt is made to define the 
principles of general average; the second 
section consisting of rules I to XXIII, 
containing specific instructions as to the 
treatment of the more common form of 
sacrifices and expenses, prescribing the 
values to be used for contributing pur- 
poses and containing certain general in- 
structions in respect to other details in 
the practical adjusting. 

The first section is an innovation, intro- 
duced on the theory that such a code of 
principles will make uniform the treatment 
of general average in all countries. 

The second section follows along the 
same practical lines as the York-Antwerp 
rules, 1890, with some changes which are 
needed to modernize those rules. 


Objection to Lettered Rules 


A study of the first section (the let- 
tered rules) has convinced your committee 
that the theory upon which they were 
adopted will not work out in practice. 
Notwithstanding the care and considera- 
tion undoubtedly given to the drafting of 
these seven rules, the principles which 
they enunciate are not all-inclusive and are 
not sufficiently clear to eliminate all doubt 
as to their meaning, nor are the principles 
enunciated entirely consistent with all of 
the numbered rules in which specific treat- 
ment is prescribed. Rule D is, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the laws of this coun- 
try and would therefore prove ineffective 
or invalid in this country. The committee 
doubts that by the setting forth of prin- 
ciples, such as have been followed in the 
lettered rules, uniformity in treatment will 
be secured in the different countries. The 
interpretation of laws and codes is subject 
to psychological conditions and where the 
method of thought is radically different, 
the same principles will be differently in- 
‘terpreted. Your committee has been un- 
able to find any expression in this coun- 
try in favor of the lettered rules and, on 
the other hand, many expressions of opposi- 
tion to such rules have come before it. 
The committee therefore recommends that 
they be not approved and that the York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1924, be amended by de- 
leting the lettered rules, A to G, inclusive. 


The Numbered Rules 
Now, dealing with the numbered rules: 


Rule 1.—Jettison of Cargo. 

In the York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, Rule I deals 
only with jettison of deck cargo. In the opinion 
of the Committee, the rule should not he ex- 
tended to other than deck cargo. It is there- 
tore suggested that Rule I as submitted be 
amended by adding the word “deck” between 
“of” and “cargo,” the rule then reading: 

“No jettison of deck cargo should be 








made good as general average unless 
such cargo is carried in accordance with 
the recognized custom of the trade.” 

Rule IIl.—Damage by Jettison and Sacrifice 
for the Gommon Safety. 

Rule III.—Extinguishing Fire on Shipboard. 

Rule IV.—Cutting Away reck, 

These rules are identical with the York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1890. Approved. 

Rule V.—Voluntary Stranding. 

The 1890 rule has been amended by deleting 
the words “sink or’, thereby bringing this rule 
more nearly in accord with American law and 
practice. Approved. 

Rule VI.—Carrying Press of Sail—Damage 
to or loss of Sails. 

This rule is identical with the York-Antwerp 
Rule of 1890. Approved. 

—_ VII.—Damage to Engines in Refloating 
a ship. 

The 1890 rule is here amended by inclusion of 
the following: 

“Where a ship is afloat no loss or 
damage caused by working the machinery 
and boilers shall be made good as general 
average.” 

In the opinion of your Committee this exclu- 
sion is undesirable and unfair. It is therefore 
recommended by the Committee that the 1924 
rule be amended by deleting this addition thereto, 

Rule VIII.—Expenses Lightening a Ship When 
Ashore, and Consequent Damage. 

As this rule is to all intents and_ purposes 
the same as the 1890 rule, except with slight 
amendments to make it fit modern conditions, 
your Committee recommends the acceptance of 
the rule as presented. 

Rule [X.—Ship’s Materials, and Stores Burnt 
for Fuel. 

In the opinion of your Committee the rule 
would be clarified by making reference therein 
to cargo burnt as fuel. The Committee there- 
fore recommends the amending ot the rule, by 
including after the word ‘‘provided” the words 
“cargo necessarily burnt for fuel for the com- 
mon safety at a time of peril, shall be admitted 
as comavel average.” 

Otherwise your Committee recommends the 
acceptance of the rule as presented. 

Rule X.—Expenses at Port of Retuge, etc. 

Subdivisions (a) and (b) are similar to the 
1890 rule with some slight improvements. Ap- 
proved. 

Subdivision (c) also is similar to the 1890 
rule with some improvement. It is the opinion 
of your Committee, however, that insurance 
charges if incurred should not be limited to fire 
insurance. The Committee therefore _recom- 
mends the deletion of the word “fire” between 
“including” and ‘‘insurance.’’ Otherwise your 
Committee recommends its acceptance as pre- 
sented. 

Subdivision (d) is identical with the 1890 rule 
and the Committee recommends its approval. 

Rule XI.—Wages and Maintenance of Crew 
in Port of Refuge, etc. Approved. 

Rule XII.—Damage to Cargo in Discharging, 
etc. Approved. 

Rule XIII.—Deductions from Cost of Repairs. 

This rule is similar to the 1890 rule with cer- 
tain amendments necessary to meet the present 
day conditions. Your Committee recommends 
the acceptance of the rule in the form sub- 
mitted. 

Rule XIV.—Temporary Repairs. 

This rule is new. Approved. 

Rule XV.—Loss of Freight. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that where 
allowances are made in general average for 
loss of freight and the space occupied by goods 
destroyed is subsequently filled by other cargo 
and freight thereon earned, the net freight, 
after allowing for the expenses and loss of time 
to the ship, should go to the reduction of 
general average loss. The Committee therefore 
recommends that this rule be amended by adding 
the following: 

“When the voyage is continued, credit 
shall also be given for freight earned on 
goods carried in lieu of goods sacrificed, 
less expenses actually incurred in earn- 
ing such freight, including an allowance 
for extra detention of the vessel due 
solely to the engagement and loading of 
the new cargo.” 


‘erearamee 
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Rule XVI.—Amount to be made good for 
Cargo Lost or Damaged by Sacrifice. ; 

Your Committee approves the first section 
of this rule in the form submitted. The Com- 
mittee does not approve the second section of 
this rule and suggests the substitution of the 
following therefor: 

“Where goods so damaged are sold 
after arrival, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the general average loss to same, 
the loss to be made good in general aver- 
age shall be the difference between the 
sound value on the date of the com- 
pletion of discharge of the vessel and 
the net proceeds of the sale, plus the 
extra expenses of and incidental to the 
sale.” 

Rule XVII.—Contributory Values. Approved. 


Rule XVIII.—Damage to ship. 

Your Committee recommends the approval of 
paragraph one to this rule. Your Committee 
does not approve paragraph two of the rule 
and recommends that there be substituted in 
place thereof the following: 

“Where there is an actual or con- 
structive total loss of the ship, the 
amount to be allowed as general average 
for damage or loss to the ship caused by 
a general average act shall be that 
amount which ig found by deducting the 
proceeds of sale, if any, from the esti- 
mated sound value of the ship after tak- 
ing that proportion of the balance which 
the estimated cost of repairing general 
average damage bears to the estimated 
cost of repairing the total damage.” 

Rule XIX.—Undeclared or Wrongfully Declared 
Cargo. 

Your Committee approves of the first para- 
graph of this rule. Phe Committee does not 
approve of the second paragraph of the rule 
and recommends that it be deleted. 

Rule XX.—Expenses Bearing up for Port. etc. 
Approved, 

ule XXI.—Provision of Funds. Approved. 

Rule XXI1.—Interest on Loss miade Good in 
General Average. Approved. 

Rule XXIII.—Treatment of Cash Deposits. 

Your Committee approves the principle that 
weneral average deposits should be held as 
trust funds, surrounded with proper safeguards, 
and should receive interest where earned. 


The committee doubts the wisdom of 
permitting payments on account to be 
made from. such funds upon the certifica- 
tion of the adjuster prior to the completion 
and approval of the adjustment. 

The committee also suggests the prac- 
tical question as to the responsibility of 
the trustees for the custody of the funds 
and in what amount the trustees are to be 
compensated for such services and re- 
sponsibilities, and also the responsibility 
of the average adjusters in respect to the 
certification for payments on account. 

It is therefore the opinion of your com- 
mittee that while they strongly endorse 
the principle that general average deposits 
should be safeguarded in every possible 
way and placed in trust account until 
the final determination of the average, a 
more practical rule giving consideration 
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WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





to the matters above recited might be 
substituted for the rule proposed. 


1890 Rule XVIII 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
Rule XVIII of the York-Antwerp Rules, 
1890, should be restored and included as 
the final rule in the York-Antwerp Rules, 
1924. This rule XVIII was omitted from 
the new rules on the theory that the let- 
tered rules are all-sufficient and that rule 
XVIII would be surplusage and possibly 
in conflict with the principles enunciated 
in the lettered rules. With this theory 
your committee is unable to agree and 
certainly if the lettered rules are deleted, 
as suggested, the inclusion of a catch-all 
rule to cover contingencies not included 
in the specific rules becomes imperative. 
Your committee therefore recommends 
that rule XVIII of the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1890, as follows, be added as the 
last rule in the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924: 

“Except as provided in the foregoing 
rules, the adjustment shall be drawn up 
in accordance with the law and practice 
that would have governed the adjustment 
had the contract of affreightment not con- 
tained a clause to pay general average ac- 
cording to those rules.” 





Discuss 1924 Rules 


(Continued from page 21) 


marine insurance rates. The insurance men 
expressed serious doubt whether any raise 
would follow the rules’ adoption. J. F. 
Gilbertson, of Talbot, Bird & Co., and 
H. M. Reed, of the Iireman’s Fund, also 
backed up the position taken by Mr. Burke. 

Harrington Putnam, chairman of the 
commitee, who presided at the meeting 
last week, was one of those closely asso- 
ciated with the formation of the original 
York-Antwerp Rules in 1890. 

The committee is receiving further writ- 
ten reports and suggestions from inter- 
ested parties, and will prepare its report 
on the American attitude toward the 1924 
rules, to be submitted to a further session 
of the Washington conference to be called 
for a date in May prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 21, 22 and 23. Announce- 
ment of the date of the Washington meet- 
ing will be made as soon as possible. 

Among those present at the hearing 
were: Ira Campbell, Edgerton Parsons, D. 
Roger Englar, Robert F. Hand, represent- 
ing the American Petroleum Institute and 
the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation; Paul Ripley, of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, and J. P. Magill, 
representing the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York; Arthur M. Boal, 
Ernest W. Congdon, W. H. La Boyteaux 
and representatives of the following in- 
terests: Marine Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Fleet Cor- 
poration, Shippers Conference of Greater 
New York, American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters of New York, National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and many in- 
dividual ‘underwriters and adjusters. Let- 
ters were received from Boston, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco expressing inter- 
est in the proceedings. 


BOSTON MARINE CHANGES 

W. B. Vanderhoof, who has been man- 
ager of the New York marine branch 
of the Boston, resigns today, and John 
M. Williams, who has been assistant 
manager, succeeds to the position of 
manager. Blomquist will be the 
assistant manager. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Underwriting Loss in 
1924 of $16,456,692 


TABLE TO CAUSE SOME THOUGHT 





Shows Which Way Business of Casu- 
alty and Surety Insurance Is 


Drifting; Bad Debit Side 





The treasurer of one of the most im- 
portant of the casualty and surety com- 
panies has compiled from figures taken 
from the statements as filed by the 
companies with the New York Insur- 
ance Department a most interesting 
table. It shows the underwriting results 
of forty-three companies for the year 
1924, and certainly presents some food 
for real thought because it demonstrates 
that there was an underwriting loss of 
$18,969,127 on the part of one group of 
companies and an underwriting profit 
of $2,503,434 by another group of com- 
panies; in other words, with all com- 
panies figuring in the totals an under- 
writing loss of $16,405,692. The best 
record of all was the Globe Indemnity 
Co., of which A. Duncan Reid is presi- 
dent. and which wound up the year with 
an underwriting profit of $707,849. The 
National Surety’s underwriting profit 
was $481,823. 


The figures follow: 
Company Und. Profit Und. Losses 


"ee $218,172.22 
eae 238,019.58 
eee 71,507.64 
: eee $324,557.67 
aes 293,378.97 
S axeuaie 44,458.38 
eee 448,180.98 
Pres 88,307.11 
| See 433,689.45 
ee 55,315.66 
- eee 1,122,266.70 
“See 32,467.23 
OR cr deticees 47,884.69 
_ Ghanaian 149,975.25 
a 707,847.79 
_ eee 1,468, 109.38 
ee 50,644.26 
© ROCRER 588,515.73 
ee 126,305.65 
 Seeerorer 2,180,676.50 
: eee 163,900.50 
Oe session bs 1,457,036.61 
ees 126,971.84 
ey 497,620.54 
| arenes 481,823.14 
these, 319,115.17 
ae 943,246.58 
OD wickesaxes 158,988.87 
Oy sscicians 214,088.18 
pres 105,494.91 
(eens 192,732.22 
_ Sere 169,119.19 
Oe sctintacs 144,513.85 
es 39,503.01 
Be ee icenain: 236,048.90 
er 481,918.34 
| eee 394,852.52 
 pikeseente 4,055,046.97 
PS ndasees 122,855.37 
Pore 717,633.14 
ee 516,648.79 
Seni 885,896.58 
Me atiiaaves 367,226.36 





Totals 


.. $2,503,434.57 $18,969,127.85 





U. S. F. & G. DINNER 


Managers A. G. Oakley and E. R. 
Lewis of the New York office of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, gvae 
a dinner to the department heads and 
company agents at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Monday night. There were about one 
hundred present. The master fo cere- 
monies was E. G. Babcock, producer of 
the bonding department. Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Oakley. both made short talks. 
Those from the home office who at- 
tended were: W. A. Edgar, vice-pres- 
ident and agency director, and Philip F. 
Lee, associate field director. 








Utica Goes On Yearly 
Seale Of Dividend 

J. L. TRAIN DENIES A RUMOR 

Says Company Paid on First Six 


Months of 1924, But Has Tem- 
porarily Deferred Last Half 





The report that the Utica Mutual In- 
surance Company, which writes com- 
pensation, liability and automobile insur- 
ance, and which is managed by John L. 
Train, one of the top-notchers among 
the mutual men, had passed its 1924 
dividend, is incorrect. 

The Utica Mutual actually paid a divi- 
dend of 20% on all policies expiring 
during the first six months of 1924. The 
dividend on policies which expired the 
last six months of 1924 has not been 
passed, but deferred. The question 
which its board of directors will con- 
sider after June 30 is as to how much 
dividend will be paid, and owing to the 
unusual conditions in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in this state it was 
deemed advisable not to fix the amount 
of dividend in February of this year, but 
to wait until the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and at that time 
to pay the same dividend on all policies 
expiring during the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925. 

Statement by John L. Train 

Secretary Train said to THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER: 

“Most of the mutual companies in this 
state only pay these dividends once a 
year on policies expiring during the pre- 
ceding year. It has been the policy of 
the Utica Mutual during the last few 
years to pay dividends on policies expir- 
ing during the preceding six months 
period. What we have done at this time 
is really to go back on the year’s basis, 
the same system we followed when the 
company was first organized. The divi- 
dend has been deferred and not passed 
as we expect to pay a dividend on the 
policies expiring during the last six 
months of 1924.” 

The assets of the company are equa) 
to about 123% of the liabilities. Its sur- 
plus is $582,297. The company’s net 
earned premiums last year were over 
$2,200,000. Losses incurred were 76.98% 
on workmen’s compensation and allied 
lines and 39.70% on automobile. 





GET UNION INDEMNITY 





Greene & Goetschius Temporarily Ap- 
pointed Pending Re-Entry of North- 
western Casualty Into N. Y. 


W. Irving Moss, president of the 
Union Indemnity, has appointed Greene 
& Goetschius, Inc., general agents of the 
Union Indemnity for the Borough of 
Manhattan. The Northwestern Casualty 
was represented here by Greene & 
Goetschius, Inc., until the recent retire- 
ment of the company from the Eastern 


territory. : P 
The interests associated with the 
Union Indemnity having recently ac- 


quired control of the Northwestern Cas- 
ualty, and announcement having been 
made of the company’s intention to re- 
enter the State of New York, President 
Moss has taken this temporary step to 
appoint Greene & Goetschius general 
agents of the Union Indemnity until 
the Northwestern re-enters the State. 
It is generally understood that the rep- 
resentation of the Union is an interim 
appointment pending the re-entry of the 
Northwestern. 

Green & Goetschius, Inc., of which 
Alexander Greene is president, are met- 
ropolitan managers of the automobile 
branch of the Fireman’s Fund and the 
Home Fire and Marine. Mr. Greene is 
also president of Ballard & Greene, Inc., 
of Newark, N. J., which represents sev- 
eral companies as managers for the 
State of New Jersey. 
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New Surety Company 
Dinner on May 4 


HAS SECURED STRONG BOARD 





Active in Management Will Be E. D. 
Livingston, Former State Treasurer 
Shuler and Leroy Myers 





Saul S. Myers, New York lawyer, and 
his associates are giving an informal din- 
ner on Monday, May 4, at the Biltmore 
Hotel in the interest of the new surety 
company, in process of formation dur- 
ing the past sixty days. It is the plan 
to start the company with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal and $1,000,000 surplus. 

Among those who have consented to act 
on the board of the new company are: 
James L. Ward, president of the Charter 
Construction Co., New York City; L. K. 
Diffenderfer, treasurer of the Vanadium 
Corporation of America, New York City; 
E. B. Merritt, banker and _ broker of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Major Lewis M. Scott, 
president of the Stony Brook Sand & 
Gravel Corporation, New York City; 
Edwin D. Livingston, former senior first 
vice-president of the Independence Indem- 
nity Co., and A. E. Lefcourt, president of 
the A. E. Lefcourt Realty Holdings. 


The Management 

The company will be managed by Mr. 
Livingston, Captain Shuler and Leroy 
Myers. 

Mr. Livingston is recognized as one of 
the leading surety men of the United 
States. He has been in the business for 
twenty-five years, and was at first the 
managing head of the Royal Indemnity 
Co., then the managing head of the Eagle 
Indemnity Co., and finally senior vice- 
president of the Independence Indemnity 


0. 

Captain Shuler was recently State Treas- 
urer of New York, 

Leroy Myers is now and has been with 
the National Surety Company for thir- 
teen years and is regarded as one of the 
best’ producers of surety bonds in New 
York. : 





FEDERATION PROGRAM 


The program of the eleventh annual 
convention of the Insurance Federation 
of New York, that will be held at Utica, 
N. Y., on May 15 and 16, has been an- 
nounced. The speakers are: Frank J. 
O'Neill, vice-president of the Royal In- 
demnity; Russell G. Dunmore, member 
of the Assembly, Utica, New York, and 
John T. Hutchinson, secretary of the 
Federation. Friday a golf tournament 
will be held and also the dinner at the 
Hotel Utica at which Frank P. Tucker, 
of Albany, N. Y., will act as toastrnaster. 
The address of welcome will be delivered 
by John Duffy, manager Utica Chiamber 
of Commerce, while the response ‘will be 
given by Willet R. Bowen, president of 
the Federation. 


$16,463,361 In P. G. 
Premiums Last Year 
COMPANY AND STATE FIGURES 


Total Losses Paid Were $5,603,899; New 
York State Leads Country In 
Volume 








Sixty-eight stock companies doing 
plate-glass insurance in 1924, wrote com- 
bined net premiums amounting to $16,- 
463,361. The losses these companies 
paid amounted to $5,603,889. The per- 
centage of losses paid to premiums 
written amounted to 34, and the per- 
centage of losses incurred to earned 
premiums was 37. These figures repre- 
sent the totals for the entire United 
States, and some of the larger writers 
of this line of insurance report as fol- 
lows: 





Net 

Premiums Losses 

Written Paid 

ROR o d6bti xi nueaeneee*-s $817,657 $285,398 
Comme © ccccccccctcesecs 430,476 149,359 
Fid. & Cas \ 878 
Globe cccccccccccce cevcccccee 185,640 
Hartford e 188,347 
Ldoyds ccccccccce 336,936 
Maryland ee 2,03. 259,214 
Mass. Bonding .......s0+++- 386,729 133,412 
Metropolitan  ....cceseeeeee 1,219,355 422,719 
ew Amsterdam .........- 502,1 187,003 
N. J. Fid. & P. G . 279,766 
N. Y. Casualty ... aes 450,963 
Traveler® ccccocccccccesccces 54, 249,613 
U. S. Fid. & Guar 327,101 





State Figures 
The largest percentage of plate-glass 
business of any particular state ‘was 
produced in New York, $4,115,297 in net 
premiums having been written. States 
in which 200,000 or over was produced 
follow: 





Net 

Premiums Losses 

Written Paid 
CHUCME. cccedsscccscccsvens 56. 1432 
Connecticut 16,894 
Illinois ........ 851,707 
Indiana ...... 85,578 
Massachusetts 803 
Michigan § ...cccccccccccccccce 223,075 
Minnesota .cccccccccccccccce 090 
MGSOEE 0 cess cccsswccciccecs 161,725 
New Jersey .... 308,620 
New York 1,404,804 
CRIS ccctedeccce 219,406 
Pennsylvania ‘an 424,403 
GOREE cccescisecasdddvcesoeee . 135,561 
Washington : 68,351 
West Virginia ......-.se00+ 114,709 40,224 
Wisconsin ....cscccccccccceee y 93,823 





EXPRESS COMPANY RATES 


The burglary dpeartment of the Na- 
fional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters has adopted a rate of 75 
cents per $1,000 subject to the manual 
minimum premium for insurance on 
property carried by the Brinks Express 
and Adams Express companies, money 
carrying companies, that have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau. 


OPENS INSURANCE OFFICE 
Lester B. Donahue has resigned from 
the law firm of Bonynge & Barker, law- 
yers, and will practice insurance and ad- 
miralty law at 27 William Street. in his 
own office, 
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John F. Nubel Opens 
Agency in Brooklyn 


TO HANDLE ALL AUTO LINES 


Will Represent U. S. Guarantee And 
Federal Insurance; L. J. Smith 
Becomes Secretary-Treasurer 





John F. Nubel, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Kenny Agency, New York, 
has opened a general agency in Brook- 
lyn under the name of the Nubel 
Agency, Inc., with offices at 189 Monta- 
gue Street as Brooklyn agent of the 
United States Guarantee of New York 
and the Federal Insurance of New Jer- 
sey tor all automobile lines. Associated 
with Mr. Nubel, president of the new 
agency, is L. J. Smith, formerly of the 
Kenny Agency, as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Nubel, who was head of the auto- 
mobile department of the Kenny Agency, 
commenced his insurance career with 
the Royal Indemnity in 1911 as an office 
boy. Shortly thereafter he became iden- 
tified with the liability department and 
in 1914, the year compensation insur- 
ance came into being, he became under- 
writer in the home office of the liability 
department, later being transferred to 
the Royal metropolitan department as 
counterman for compensation and liabil- 
ity lines. 

He was subsequently placed in charge 
of the development department, and 
then was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the metropolitan office. In 
1922 he was appointed superintendent 
of this department and in 1923 joined the 
Kenny Agency. 

Mr. Nubel is a well known figure in 
the insurance business though but a 
young man and is a member of various 
clubs and organizations, including the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the 
Elks Club and the Laurelton Golf Club. 

Mr. Smith, who becomes secretary- 
treasurer of the Nubel Agency was as- 


sistant to Mr. Nubel in the Liability 
department of the Kenny Agency. He 
started in the home office liability de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity seven 
years ago, leaving the Royal five years 
later as an underwriter to join the staff 
of the Kenny Agency. 

They are both well versed in the cas- 
ualty business, particularly along auto- 
mobile lines and are wished the best of 
luck in the new enterprise by their 
many friends. 





NEWSPAPERS AND INSURANCE 

The Denver “Post” is advertising 
daily an accident policy of the Federal 
Insurance Company of Chicago, the 
benefits as much as $5,000, the premium 
$1 a year. All money is to be paid to 
the newspaper, and it is not necessary 
to subscribe for the paper, merely to 
sign that one is able-bodied, neither deaf 
nor blind. 

The Rocky Mountain “News” and 
“Times,” competitors of the “Post,” are 
advertising a policy of the Inter Ocean 
Insurance Co., benefits up to $1,000, the 
cost to be sixty-five cents a year, but 
a subscription to either the “News” or 
“Times” being required. 

VETOES BOILER BILL 

Governor Smith in his blanket veto 
message of the remaining bills in his 
hands as 30-day bills at the close of 
the legislative session of New York 
State for 1925 disapproved the Hacken- 
burg bill amending the labor law, adding 
a new section 18-b, dividing boiler in- 
spectors into six grades and fixing their 
compensation. This bil, it is said, was 
opposed by certain steam boiler insur- 
ance companies. 

The Bryant Brokerage Corp., New 
York City, insurance real estate agency, 
brokerage, has been chartered at Albany 
with a capital of 100 shares non-par 
value. R. W. Carillo, Brooklyn; H. Al- 
bert, Long Island City, and R. Okun, 
Bronx, are the directors and subscribers. 
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Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
830-836 UNION STREET 
NEW 0 


Company 


GREAT EASTERN DEPT. 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
RLEANS ORK 





REPORT ON WORLD MUTUAL 





Superintendent James A. Beha Asks 
Supreme Court to Affirm Assess- 
ment of 200% 


In a report filed in the Supreme Court 
by Superintendent James A. Beha con- 
cerning the condition of the World Mu- 
tual Casualty that was taken over for 
liquidation it is shown that on March 
31 last the excess of liabilities over as- 
sets totaled $757,360. 

The superintendent asks the court to 
affirm the assessment on policyholders 
of 200% of the written premiums and 
an immediate call of 100%, or half of 
the total. The report also sets forth 
that there are 1,205 pending suits 
against the corporation besides 1,500 
claims and estimates that the cost of 
collecting the assessment will be 40%. 
It further shows that the total earned 
premiums on taxicab policies is 88% of 
the total earned premiums on. all 
policies. 





VICE-PRESIDENT OF CAMDEN 

The Camden Fire recently elected 
William T. Read, state treasurer of New 
Jersey and a director of the company, to 
the position of vice-president. Other 
officers were re-elected by the board of 
directors. 





The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEAL’ FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 


3% BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











PUBLIC OWNERSHIP A MENACE 
The Casualty Information Clearing 
House has this to say about the public 
ownership menace: “Insurance itself is 
threatened directly with the public 
ownership menace. The stock casualty 
companies are furnishing the 


many policyholders already have awak- 
ened to the danger to their own prop- 
erty rights and to the privilege of free- 
dom of contract which they now enjoy 
because of the invasion of state govern- 
ments into the insurance business.” 
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Established 1860 


The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
tomobile 


mobile Property Damage, 
Collision. 

Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, Elevator 


Fly-wheel Breakage. 


Group Accident 





Au 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 


General ao. 2F , and Game, 





Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, 


Liability. 


Liablility. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


amage, Theatre, 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 





Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Liability, Teams Property 
D. Theft. 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 
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owners are protected by insurance. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 


4,000,000 New Cars 


Even graphic charts fail to adequately impress the average insurance agent 
with the marvelous possibilities for developing automobile casualty lines. 
The automobile insurance proposition is too big to be visualized. 


Manufacturers claim that 4,000,000 new cars will be built and sold in 1925. 
Thousands of motorists, who do not feel called upon to buy a new machine, 
will be operating their Pre-1925 model. So there is no end of prospects. 


As has been frequently stated, only a small proportion of automobile 
This despite the fact that roads are 
congested as never before and the chance of accident has been materially 


Insurance men should push automobile insurance hard during the next few 
weeks. Springtime is the “harvest time” for automobile commissions. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - ~ - = 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - - 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - e ‘z 3 


IUNUENUGUULQUGUNNUNGQOGUO00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 0000000000000 UOUOUOSOUEUAEUGEUGUUOUUAUUAUAUA AOA 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


New York 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Chicago 
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Motor Car Gift for Maryland Casualty Man 




















SCENE AT MOTOR CAR PRESENTATION 


Left to right: Otto Kaufmann, manager New York claim division; E. I. Taylor, manager Boston claim division; 
James J. Mahoney, attorney, New York claim division; Marian Maydwell, Charles W. Maydwell, Mrs. Charles W. 
Maydwell, Mrs. William H. Langley and President F. Highlands Burns. 


In recognition of his twenty-five years 
of service with the Maryland Casualty 
Company, the attorneys and claim man- 
agers of the field presented Charles W. 
Maydwell, manager of the liability claim 
division of the company, with a-seven 
passenger Hudson Sedan. 

The employes of the claim division at 
the Home Office presented Mr. Mayd- 
well with a beautiful Seth Thomas chime 
clock and candlesticks. A number of 
floral offerings from the Home Office 
and field filled Mr. Maydwell’s office. 
The tributes from the men came as a 
complete surprise to Mf. Maydwell. 

The presentation of the automobile 
was nade in front of the Administration 
Building in Baltimore and was attended 
by the officials of the Company and em- 
ployes of Mr. Maydwell’s department. 
The presentation was made by James J. 
Mahoney, attorney of the New York 
office. E. I. Taylor, attorney of the Bos- 
ton office, and Otto Kaufmann, man- 
ager of the New York claim division, 


ATALITIES TO PEDESTRIANS 





National Safety Council Advocates New 
Relationship Between Auto Driver 
and Pedestrian 
Sixty-five to 85% of all motor vehicle 
fatalities are pedestrians, recent traffic sur- 
veys made by the National Safety Council 

of Chicago indicate. 

Surveys completed in St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Kansas City demon- 
strate that motor vehicle fatalities are 
largely confined to main traveled streets 
radiating from central business districts 
and are most prevalent in the congested 
residence districts constituting the zone of 
transition from congested business to high 
grade individual residence sections. 

The Council, in its report, says: “There 
must be a new relationship between the 
motor vehicle operator and the pedestrian. 
The latter must cross the streets and the 
former must move along the streets with 
some uniformity if they are to make any 
headway. Each has a responsibility to the 
other. If the pedestrian attempts to cross 
at the street intersection the motorist 
should let him cross without unreasonable 
delay. If the motorist exercises proper 
precautions at intersections the pedestrian 
should respect them by crossing at inter- 
sections only and subject to reasonable 
regulations.” 


President F. Highlands Burns, in a 
complimentary address, congratulated 
Mr. Maydwell on his fine and rare rec- 
ord. Mr. Burns said that work well 
done and unwavering loyalty to the in- 
stitution is one of the greatest assets 
that a Company can have, and that Mr. 
Maydwell’s record bears this out. He 
congratulated Mr. Maydwell for the 
Company as well as for himself. 


Mr. Maydwell entered the service of 
the Maryland April 23, 1900, as office at 
torney in the claim division when it was 
in charge of F. Highlands Burns. He 
was made assistant manager of the divi- 
sion in 1903 and manager in 1905. There 
were five branch claim divisions when 
Mr. Maydwell became manager, and 
there are now sixty-six branch claim 
divisions. There are 75 persons in the 
Home Office claim division and 537 in 
the field under him. He has charge of 


four clinics; and there are several thou- 
sand lawyers handling the legal work 
under him. 

Mr. Maydwell was born in Mechans- 
town (now Thurmont), Maryland. His 
father, Rev. George E. Maydwell, was a 
Methodist minister. Mr. Maydwell was 
graduated from the Baltimore City Col- 
lege and the law department of the 
University of Maryland. 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 

The Continental Casualty has opened 
a branch office in Pittsburgh that will 
have general supervision over Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia. This office will be managed 
by Harry G. Hall, formerly manager 
Pittsburg branch office of the New York 
Indemnity. 





JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


189 Montague Street 





Announcing the opening of 
THE NUBEL AGENCY, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Equipped to Write All Forms of Automobile Insurance 


Brooklyn Representatives of 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE CO. of N. Y. 
FEDERAL INSURANCE CO. of N. J. 


L. J. SMITH, Secretary-Treasurer 


Telephone: Triangle 1640 
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Colorado ‘Court 
Defines “Premium” 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 





Litigation Started When Insurance Com- 
missioner Sought to Collect 


2% Premium Tax 





What constitutes a premium in the 
insurance business has been decided by 
the Supreme Court of Colorado. 

The question arose when Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Cochrane sought to 
collect a tax of 2% on all premiums col- 
lected or contracted for. The National 
Life took issue with Cochrane and the 
latter threatened to annul its license. 

Judge Butler in the district court is- 
sued an injunction restraining the com- 
missioner from such an action and the 
litigation reached the Supreme Court, 
which, after reviewing the law, over- 
ruled the lower court in an opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Sheafer, and concurred 
in by Chief Justice Allen and Justice 
Campbell. In brief the decision of the 
Supreme Court is to the effect that the 
company shall be liable for the tax on 
the premium fixed in the policy. The 
decision affects only life companies, and 
means that the state will be able to col- 
lect about $300,000 back taxes. 


The Court’s Ruling 

Justice Campbell said in part: 

“The words appearing in this (Colo- 
rado) statute ‘on all premiums collect- 
ed or contracted for’ and ‘on the gross 
amount of premiums collected or con- 
tracted for, do not appear in any of the 
prior statutes relating to the subject of 
taxation of the insurance business. 

“We must assume that the general 
assembly had come purpose in saying 
that the 2% tax instead of being levied 
‘on the gross amount of premiums re- 
ceived’ during the calendar year and ‘on 
the gross amount of premiums received 
or written’ during the calendar year 
(without deductions or exceptions), 

“The plaintiff (company) contends 
that the tax is imposed only upon the 
premiums collected or contracted for 
during the year 1923, and that the divi- 
dend was neither collected nor contract- 
ed for during that year; that the divi- 
dend was contracted for and collected 
at the time the policy was written. 

“If we understand plaintiff’s posi- 
tion, it is this: that if no surplus had 
accumulated so that during the year 
1923, the policy holder was not entitled 
to a dividend, he would pay to the com- 
pany the full amount of the premium, 
contracted for in the policy, upon which 
the company would be liable for the 
2% tax, but if a surplus had accumu- 
lated and therefrom a dividend was due 
to the policyholder, if he elected to apply 
that dividend on the premium, paying 
the balance of the premium in cash, 
the company is relieved of liability for 
the tax on the amount of the dividend 
so applied.” 

“It appears to us quite clearly that 
the plain intent of the statute is that the 
company should be liable to pay the tax 
on the premium fixed in the policy, for 
that is the premium contracted for in 
the policy for each and every year until 
it matures. Were it not so intended, 
certainly an exemption from liability of 
dividends would have been provided in 
the statute. 

_ “Furthermore, if the company is not 
liable for the tax on the dividend where 
it is applied on the premium, why should 
it be liable for the tax on the full pre- 
mium where the policyholder exercises 
the first option, to withdraw the divi- 
dend in cash, or the fourth where it is 
left with the company to bear interest 
and might be withdrawn at any time? 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
dividends should be considered as pre+ 
miums collected or contracted for dur- 
ing the year and that the company is 
liable for the tax thereon. The demur- 


rer should have been sustained.” 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
NEWS PUBLICITY ? 





In The Eastern Underwriter’s leading editorial of April 17th appeared the 
following pregnant paragraph: 


“Insurance publicity is now something more than a 
lusty infant and is growing fast, but it is work which 
must be intelligently handled. There is so much of 
importance which the public should know that the 
work of those publicity men who are merely space- 
grabbers, who are turning out material for the mere 
sake of getting out mimeographed copy, and who 
dump trivialities and unimportant copy on editorial 
heads, will gradually be eliminated as the companies 
grow more experienced.” 


Is the news and feature material that issues from your office of real help 
to the press or is it “trivialities and unimportant matter’? 


Usable copy, with genuine reader interest, is welcome in editorial offices. 


“Space-grabbing” trivialities are a source of definite irritation to the 
editor and build ill-will for your company. 


We know how to produce only the helpful brand. 





FIND OUT WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 





LUPTON A. WILKINSON, Inc. 


32 BROADWAY HANOVER 5638 
NEW YORK CITY caren 
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One Company Which Is Being Closely 
Watched By Competitors 


While the National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford is not the largest 
fire company in the United States it is 
pretty generally recognized that it is 
one of the most skilfully directed and 
that its president, Harry A. Smith, is 
one of the wisest heads in fire insurance, 
which recognition resulted in his being 
made several years ago chairman of the 
executive committee and later president 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. And it can be authoritatively 
stated that* the maneuvers and move- 
ments of the National are about as 
closely watched by competitors as are 
those of any company in the country. The 
latest move of the National was in 
being “the man behind the gun” in the 
organization of the Transcontinental In- 
surance Co., which has tied up with in- 
terests affiliated with the Continental 
Casualty and the Continental Assurance 
of Chicago (two companies headed by 
H. G. B. Alexander of that city), and 
that step is regarded by the wise ones 
as clever from many angles. It followed 
the organization under the New York 
Law by National Fire interests of the 
Franklin National, which replaces the 
Colonial Fire Underwriters. 

The president of the National Fire has 
surrounded himself with a home office 
organization which some other com- 
panies envy. It is a combination which 
has not divorced good fellowship from 
brains, experience and _ abilities. 

* ok Ok 


An Interesting Visitor From Boston 

Samuel Davis, one of the leading life 
insurance lawyers of Boston, and a 
member of the John Hancock’s legal 
fleet, was in New York last week, and 
when asked if he still believed in na- 
tional federal insurance supervision as 
contrasted with state supervision, and 
which he has been advocating for a 
quarter of a century or so, he declared 
that he was for it more firmly than 
ever, and then reflected sadly, “But it 
seems a long way off yet.” 

Ever since he was a young man Mr. 
Davis has been a disciple of Alexander 
Hamilton and he has read about all the 
issues of the old “Federalist” that there 
are extant. Compared with most of the 
present-day statesmen, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in the opinion of Mr. Davis, is a 
star of the first magnitude. 

x *k * 


A Valuable Loose-Leaf Book 


One of the reporters for THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER who was assigned to get 
for this edition the facts relative to that 
type of litigation or claim growing out 
of injuries to guests or families of au- 
tomobile owners told me that he went 
into a claim department of one of the 
large casualty companies and asked the 
head of the division if he could look 
at some of the decisions in those cases. 

“Here they are in compact form,” was 
the reply, and the reporter was handed 
a leather case book in which these cases 














others—were 
form in loose 


and many 
typewritten 
was one of the most professional, artistic 
and compact digests which the reporter 


digested in 
sheets. It 


had ever seen. All the important cases 
were covered, and it didn’t take more 
than fifty words to tell the story of any 
of them. 

i 


Exclusive Skyscraper Occupancy 

The same reporter mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph called at the offices 
of the Sogjety of Automotive Engineers 
in West Thirty-ninth Street in quest of 
automobile information and found that 
organization nicely housed in a building 
entirely devoted to the engineering 
craft. Such buildings are not at all rare 
in Greater New York. In West Forty- 
first Street there is one building en- 
tirely given over to the chemical indus- 
try; a few doors away one inhabited 
entirely by dentists. There are several 
buildings having nothing but doctors for 
tenants. There are buildings for the 
printing trade; for cloak and_ suit 
houses; for millinery establishments; 
and, of course, the new building of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
will contain nothing but fire insurance 
occupancy, an exception, however, being 
made in the case of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. 

* ok 


The 


Busy Insurance Society of New 
York 

One of the most interesting sights in 
the New York insurance district is the 
dash into the offices of the Insurance 
Society of New York at certain inter- 
vals—generally at noon or around 5 
o’clock—of an, army of young men who 
are taking Insurance Institute examina- 
tions and who, hungry for information 
and anxious to get it as speedily as pos- 
sible, want to borrow books from the 
library. The Insurance Society has as 
many as thirty or forty copies of cer- 
tain insurance books. Not all the vis- 
itors to the library, however, are young 
men. Recently, quite a number of 
women, who are competing for Insur- 
ance Society prizes offered on_insur- 
ance subjects, descended on the library, 
especially wanting reinsurance volumes 
and documents on that subject. I ob- 
served several of these ladies wrapped 
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in intense thought over some of these 
tomes. As they were largely from the 
reinsurance departments of insurance 
companies the subject was not so Greek 
to them as it is to some other people 
in the insurance business. 

a 


A Letter To the Editor 
THe EAsterN UNDERWRITER has re- 
ceived from Frederick W. Doremus, 
president of the Slyvania Insurance Co. 
this letter: 
“Please tell ‘Big Bill’ that you have 


received one letter addressed to the 
editor. 
“The reason insurance folks fail to 


criticize, condemn or comment on ar- 
ticles appearing in the insurance press 
harks back to the time that they be- 
gan to live by organization rule To- 
day they are afraid to express individ- 
ual opinions except behind the «closed 
doors of executive chambers where Na- 
tional Conferences, Boards, Bureaus and 
Unions are in session. If your news 
reporter could envelop himself in the 
traditional ‘invisible cloak, and secretly 
pnter the sanctum sanctorum where 
these meetings were in progress he 
would undoubtedly hear much of the 
original and practical on all subjects of 
interest to the insurance world spoken 
by those men of the profession who are 
the thinkers. 

“If the insurance business ever be- 
comes less stifled by rulings, restrictions 
and regulations, then old-fashioned 
originality and initiative will return and 
an open forum for discussion of insur- 
ance topics in the press will become a 
reality instead of a forlorn hope because 
the men whose opinions on insurance 
topics are worthwhile will not be ‘afraid 
of the sound of their own voices. 


* * * 
Other New Orleans Business Men 
Willing To Help Those 
In Insurance 
Evidently New Orleans appreciates 


that it is growing as an insurance center 
and that this fact should be carried as 
frequently through the country as pos- 
sible because the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce has just made a pro- 
position to the insurance newspapers 
offering to hook up with them on New 
Orleans insurance news in every way 
possible. The purchase of the control 
of the Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
by the Union Indemnity of New Orleans 
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did much to stir local pride. I under- 
stand the following letter has been re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter 
from the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce: 

Leaders in the Insurance field in 
New Orleans, who are members of 
this organization, have agreed to co- 
operate with this organization in sup- 
plying more New Orleans insurance 
news to The Eastern Underwriter. 

The Bureau of New Orleans News 
has been organized as a clearing house 
for items dealing with the city’s in- 
dustrial and trade activities. It is in 
close touch with the leaders in virtual- 
ly every line in New Orleans, and 
with the newspaper men who act as 
correspondents. 

Insofar as we are informed, you 
have no correspondent at New Or- 
leans. We would like to obtain one 
for you and keep him supplied with 
news, also see that he gives you good 
service, 

If you already have a correspondent 
in New Orleans, will you furnish us 
with his name and address? 

If you are interested, please fill in 
the attached form and return it to the 
undersigned. 

Wilson. S. Callender, 
Secretary, 
Bureau of New Orleans News. 


The form enclosed contains informa- 
tion to be filed with the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce relative to 
whether The Eastern Underwriter wants 
a correspondent there or not and also 
what type of insurance news will in- 
terest it most. 

* oe * 


Stars Galore in America Fore Revue 

Once a year Palm Garden, historical 
uptown New York cafe, prepares for 
its biggest society event—the America 
Fore Revue. It’s a gala evening for 
waiters, bus boys and bootblacks espe- 
cially. 

Over 2,000, from office boys to Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the Board, were at 
this year’s performance last Friday 
night. Even Helen Wainwright, the 
Olympic Team star swimmer, was a 
guest. G. Chester Muller and James 
H. Collins, the coaches, assumed re- 
sponsibility for its success. Mr. Collins, 
a hard working accountant, discovered 
a year or so ago that he had marked 
ability as a comedian, while Mr. Muller, 
also an accountant, has built up quite 
a reputation as a composer and director 
of amateur revues. 

From Scene 1, “Somewhere—Before 
and After Midnight,” to the finale, there 
wasn’t a hitch. William Boyce partici- 
pated in most every scene. Florence 
Hopfmuller and Hilma Sewing attracted 
attention as clock girls in the Midnight 
scene. Pat Rooney, who is in the Mail 
Department, but should be on the stage 
as a tango dancer, was well applauded 
in his eccentric dance. He also made 
a hit in his “Sidewalks of New York’ 
number with Mildred Ritchel. Loretta 
Fitzsimmons tried to vamp everyone in 
her “Cheating on Me” number (even 
company executives were not immune), 
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One of the best scenes was “A Night 


in Tropical Climes,” starring Messrs. 
Collins and Muller with a_hula-hula 
chorus. I'll bet Misses Alice Melroy 
and K. Muller were surprised at their 


success in that scene. Little Irene Ma- 
guire came out all alone and whistled 
“The World Is Waiting For the Sun- 
rise”; she was good. Helen Albus, pos- 
sessing a mighty fine voice, sang “Where 
Helen Brautigam and Tillie Carlson, 
solo singers, were also encored. 

Among the executives seen 
were’ Chairman of the Board 
Ernest Sturm, President Paul L. Haid, 
Vice-Presidents William Quaid, James 
A. Swinnerton, Curtis W. Pierce, Her- 
bert E. Maxson and Lamar Hill; Sec- 
retaries George A. Clarke, Oliver F. 
Grover, William F. Dooley, Vincent L. 
Gallagher and Vernon Hall; Assistant 
Secretaries John G. Derby, Frank A. 
Christenson and George F. Hayden; 
Treasurer Charles E. Swan and Auditor 
William H. Emes 

* * * 

Why Putnam Joined Conference 

There was considerable interest taken 
in the action of Henry H. Putnam join- 
ing the Ihsurance Advertising Confer- 
ence as he had been one of the hold- 
outs. In a letter written on May 31 he 
said that the idea of a conference be- 
tween the publicity departments of the 
companies had the sympathy of the 
John Hancock, of which he is advertis- 
ing manager, but he held doubts as to 
the advisability of attending a meeting 
held under the wing of the insurance 
advertising people, believing it would be 
better for the publicity departments of 
the life companies to meet and discuss 
their problems apart from the advertis- 
ing people of the other division. He 
felt that there was a possibility of the 
life insurance men, if they were in the 


in the 
boxes 


being dominated by insur- 
ance men and not by advertising men. 


conference, 


He writes THe EaAsteRN UNDERWRITER: 

“T have reason to believe that the or- 
ganization and work of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference has been largely 
modified along these lines. One evi- 
dence of this is that it is now meeting 
apart from other advertising interests 
and the life insurance men have their 
own sessions. I feel that the situation 
has sufficiently changed to warrant join- 
ing the conference.” 





BANKERS’ ASSN. BOND 


The American Bankers’ Association 


Form Bond, desiregd by some banks, is 
analyzed by one of the companies as 
follows: 

American Bankers’ Association Form 


Bond (F 74) is desired by some banks. 
It should not, however, be used unless 
authority is secured from the Home 
Office in each particular case. 

For your convenience we give the fol- 
lowing brief analysis of the provisions 
of this F 74 bond: 

Coverage: This bond covers fraud, dis- 
honesty, forgery, theft, embezzlement, 
wrongiul abstraction, misappropriation, 
misapplication, or any other dishonest 
or criminal act or commission. 

Warranties: None. 

Loss reported to the company: 
days after discovery. 

Filing claim: Three months. 

Company investigation: Two months. 

Suit: Suit must be brought within 
fifteen months after presentation of 
claim. 

Help by banks: No mention. 

Salvage: Same as F-9, F-137-A, etc. 

Cancelled by company: Thirty days. 
Cancelled by banks: Immediate pro 
rata refund. 

Discovery of loss after cancellation: 
No specified time limit. 


Ten 





The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
has appointed the Guthard Agency of 
Detroit, Mich., as agents for all lines. 


Lancashire & General 
Loses Burglary Case 


A QUESTION OF CONCEALMENT 


Payment of Claim Refused On Grounds 
It Was Avoided By Misrepresenta- 
tion; To Be Appealed 


By A. C. Blackall 

The hearing of the special case of 
Glicksman versus the Lancashire & Gen- 
eral Assurance Co., Ltd., which was re- 
ported in THe Eastern UNpbERWRITER 
early in the year, has been concluded in 
the King’s Bench Division of the Lon- 
don Law Courts before Justice Roche. 
The decision was in favor of Glicksman. 

The plaintiff in the case had made a 
claim under a policy issued by defend- 
ants insuring him against burglary, and 
the defendants had refused to pay on 
the ground, among others, that the claim 
was avoided by misrepresentation in the 
proposal form. The dispute was referred 
to arbitration, and the arbitrator de- 
cided in favor of defendants, subject to 
the opinion of the Court on a special 
case. 

The policy in question was issued to 
the plaintiff and a man named Roman, 
who was the plaintiff's partner in the 
business of a ladies’ tailor, jointly. Dur- 
ing the currency of the policy the part- 
nership was dissolved and Roman went 
to America, and the policy was then con- 
tinued for the benefit of the plaintiff 
alone. The alleged burglary then took 
place. There was a condition in the 
policy that any misrepresentation, sup- 
pression, concealment, or untrue aver- 
ment in the answers to the questions in 
the proposal form should render the 
policy absolutely void. 

One of the questions in the proposal 
form was: “Has any company declined 
to accept or refused to renew your bur- 











glary insurance or increased your pre- 
mium or required special terms or ad- 
ditional precautions to be taken? Tf So, 
state name of company and date.’ To 
that the plaintiff and Roman answered 
jointly: “Yorkshire accepted, but pro 
posers re fused on account of fire pro 
posal.” Which meant that the York- 
shire company were willing to grant a 
burglary policy, but refused to do so 
unless at the same time the assured took 
out a policy against fire. 

In fact, the plaintiff, at a time when 
he was not in partnership with Roman, 
had been refused by the Sun Company; 
and the question was whether, when 
answering a question put to him and 
Roman jointly, the plaintiff was under 
an obligation to disclose what had hap- 
pened him individually. 


Defendants Made Denial 


When the arbitration proceedings be 
gan, the defendants’ defense was a de- 
nial that a burglary had taken place; but 
when the plaintiff was giving evidence 
he casually disclosed the fact, of which 
up to then the defendants had been ig- 
norant, that he personally had been re- 
fused an insurance by the Sun Com- 
pany. Thereupon the defendants ob- 
tained leave to amend their defense by 
adding an allegation of misrepresenta- 
tion in the answer to the question in the 
proposal form. 

The arbitrator finally decided in fa- 
vor of the defendants on the amended 
defense. On this the special case was 
stated, but on the argument of the case 
on December 4, last, Rayner Goddard, 
kK. C., for defendants, raised the point 
that whether there had or had not been 
a misrepresentation there had been a 
concealment of a material fact in the 
life of one of the applicants for the in- 
surance. Justice Roche said it was not 
clear to his mind whether the arbitrator 
had considered the question of conceal- 
ment as distinct from misrepresentation, 
or whether the question had ever been 
raised before him. He therefore sent the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Casualty and Surety 
Club Affair Enjoyed 


ADDRESS OF CLARIS ADAMS 





The Rev. W. Warren Giles, D.D., Was 
Other Speaker; Over Two Hun- 
dred in Attendance 





The informal dinner of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York last week at 
the Machinery Club was considered one 
of the most enjoyable ever held by the 
club. The speakers of the evening were 
Claris Adams of Turner, Adams, Merrell 
& Locke, Indianapolis, and the Rev. W. 
Warren Giles, pastor of the First Re- 
formed Church, East Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Adams spoke on “Insurance Companies 
Dr. Giles’ on “The 
Business Man’s Obligation to the Govern- 
ment.” The latter is a humorist. 

kK. A. St. John, president of the club, 
presided and introduced the speakers. 
Among others at the speakers’ table were 
John S. Turn, Walter G. Falconer, Edward 
‘. Lunt, Martin Lewis and Frank E. Law. 
Entertainment was furnished by Robert 
J. Boswell, Richmond, Va., branch man- 
ager for the National Surety, singer; 
William Schiff, violinist; Edward Phelan, 
character singer, and Charles C. Dunn, 
pianist. It is estimated that there were 
about 225 present. 


and Insurance Law;” 


Describes Law as Living 


Mr. Adams in his address described law 
as a living thing and talked on the ques- 
tion of waiver and of the liberality of the 
courts in compensation awards winding 
up his speech with a few remarks on the 
weight of public opinion, “his hobby,” 
as he expressed it. 

He said in part: “Law develops with 
the growth, conforms to the thought and 
changes with the vagaries of society. In- 
herently a conservative force and adher- 
ing strongly to established precedent, it 
is nevertheless in a constant state of 
transition, being modified to meet new 
conditions and altered to agree with cur- 
rent concepts. The constitution itself is 
not static. Legislative enactments are 
notoriously fluid in terms, volatile in spirit 
and mortal in being. 

“Outside of purely regulatory measures, 
there is no such thing as insurance law. 
Certain rules are invoked most frequently 
in construing insurance contracts. —In- 
surance law logically is and rightfully 
should be merely the law of the land 
applied to insurance cases. 

“The most common illustration is the 
oft repeated phrase that insurance con- 
tracts are construed most strictly against 
the company. This obvious misstatement 
of a valid rule, unless challenged, analyzed 
and exploded, tends to become law simply 
by constant reiteration. Why should 
policies be construed against the insurer ? 
Certainly not because they are insurance 
contracts. Insurance contravenes no 
precept of public policy. It merits no 
penalty at the hands of the law and does 
not justify the suspicions of the courts. 
The obligations of an insurance contract 
are as sacred under the constitution and 
its plain terms are as binding upon the 
parties as those of any other solemn in- 
strument solemnly entered into. The 
real rule, although often mistated and 
sometimes misapplied, is not confined t 
insurance in particular and does not in- 
clude policies in general. It is simply the 
recognized principle that ambiguities in 
any contract are construed most strictly 
against its author. 


Question of Waiver 


“The question of waiver is of even 
greater importance from a monetary stand- 
point. The parent principle of the doc- 
trine of waiver is the legal maxim that 
the law abhors a forfeiture. As insurance 
companies can protect themselves from 
imposition, fraud and increased hazard 
through no other means, it is inevitable 
that a large body of law should be de- 
veloped around the attempt of companies 


to declare and the disposition of courts to 


deny a forfeiture. Many devices have been 
resorted to in an effort to limit the power 
of the agents to waive the rights of the 
company. Most of them have been futile 
in most jurisdictions. The majority of 
courts hold that waiver provisions may 
themselves be waived. 

“Perhaps in no phase of the insurance 
business must underwriting take into ac- 
count the trend of the law as in the field 
of Workmen’s Compensation. The change 
from the pure common law of negligence 
successively to Employers Liability statutes 
and Workmen’s Compensation laws has 
come with all the force and suddenness of 
revolution. No less revolutionary is the 
changing attitude of the courts towards 
these statutes themselves. First, viewing 
them with suspicion and construing them 
strictly as in derogation of the common 
law, they now press the language of the 
acts to the extreme limit of liberality, 
making each radical deparure the precedent 
for another. The Appellate Court of my 
own State has already held that typhoid 
fever and the sting of a bumble bee are 
accidents. 

“Each year broadens the scope and 
breadth of the act in almost every juris- 
diction, and the end is not yet. I have no 
doubt that in large part, the reason that 
companies misfire so often in the field of 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance is be- 
cause they are dealing with a moving 
target of jurisprudence. 


Importance of Public Opinion 


“The law has its source in public opin- 
ion. What the people think today, the 
legislature writes tomorrow, and_ the 
courts declare thereafter. Public  senti- 
ment may be adulterated at one stage and 
refined at another; it may be dammed here 
and diverted there, but the force comes 
from the man on the street and it can- 
not ultimately be denied. In a Republic, 
the law always approximates that demo- 
cratic ideal of the greatest good to the 
greatest number as conceived by the mass 
judgment of the greater number them- 
selves. 

“To the casualty and surety business, 
therefore, largely dealing in law as a 
product, public sentiment is of supreme 
importance. No instrument should be un- 
used, no opportunity unheeded, to build 
that foundation of public confidence which 
is the only safe bulwark of any American 
institution. The good will of the business 
as a business is your greatest asset, and 
the account is kept not only upon the 
business ledger, it is balanced year by 
year in the law of the land.” 

Among those present at the affair were: 
John A. Griffin, Fidelity & Deposit; H. L. 
Lofgren, National Surety; Thomas J. 
Grahame, Globe Indemnity, Edson S. Lott, 
United States Casualty; Thomas L. Bean, 
New York Indemnity; John McGinley, 
Travelers; Edward T. Shipman, Metro- 
politan Casualty, and many other prom- 
inent casualty and surety executives. 


Lancashire & General 


Case 
(Continued from page 32) 


case back for a further statement on 
the point, and as a result it came up 
again for further argument early in 
April. . 

The arbitrator had made a_supple- 
mental award, stating that, in his view, 
the policy was obtained by concealment 
and was void. 

After hearing the arguments of coun- 
sel for defense and for plaintiff, Justice 
Roche passed judgment. On December 
4 he had intimated an impression on the 
first point of the case—namely, whether 
the answer to the question in the pro- 
posal form was untrue so as to avoid the 
policy. He did not decide the point then, 
but, in passing judgment, he decided the 
answer was not so untrue or inaccurate 
as to avoid the policy. His view was 
confirmed by three previous decisions. 

Next came the question of conceal- 
ment. Two points arose on that ques- 
tion: It was said on behalf of plaintiff, 
first, that there was no evidence or no 
proper evidence of concealment; and, 
secondly, there was no evidence or 10 


proper evidence of the materiality of the 
facts alleged to have been concealed. 
Regarding the latter point, Justice Roche 
said there was evidence on which the ar- 
bitrator could properly find that the 
facts alleged to have been concealed 
were material. There were facts the 
very nature of which might be sufficient 
evidence of materiality. On that point, 
therefore, his decision would be adverse 
to the plaintiff. 


Then was there sufficient evidence of 
concealment? The proposal was made 
to a man called Cohen, who for this 
purpose must be held to have been the 
agent of the defendant company, and 
there was no evidence as to what the 
plaintiff did or did not disclose to Cohen. 
When a defendant relied on concealment 
the onus was on him to prove it, and 
it would be necessary for the defendants 
to prove not only that there was non- 
disclosure on the proposal form, but that 
there was non-disclosure to Cohen, or 
anywhere else, or at all. Defendants did 
not either allege or prove there was no 
disclosure at all, and judgment must 
therefore be entered for the plaintiff. 

The defendants stated 


would 
appeal. 


they 





PENNSYLVANIA BOARD REPORT 





$13,026,330 in Compensation Paid in 
78,774 Cases Last Year; 177,539 
Industrial Accidents 


Compensation payments amounting to 
$13,026,330 were paid out during 1924 
in 78,774 cases in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The total amount is subdivided 
as follows: Fatal cases, $5,829,482; per- 
manent disability cases, $3,052,162; tem- 
porary disability cases, $4,144,686. These 
are some of the figures contained in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. 

_ During the year there were 177,539 
industrial accidents causing a time loss 
of two days or more. Of these 2,209 
were fatal cases. A total compensation 
liability of $95,942,220 covéring 612,606 
cases has been incurred from January 
1, 1916 to January 1, 1925, by the em- 
ployers or their authorized insurance 
carriers throughout the state. This 
amount is distributed as follows: Fatal, 
$48,977,663; permanent disability, $18,- 
384,302; temporary disability, $28,580,255. 


L. L. OSBORNE APPOINTED 
The New York Casualty has appointed 
Leo L. Osborne as manager of its claim 
department. Mr. Osborne was formerly 
with the Maryland Casualty. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY EXPANDING 


; The New York Indemnity is enter- 
ing Georgia and Louisiana for fidelity 
and surety lines, the business to be 
handled by the company’s agents at 
Atlanta and New Orleans. C. A. Raus- 
chenberg is the company’s agent at At- 
lanta and Maurice J. Hartson is the 
representative at New Orleans. 
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Big Health Congress 
Held in London 


UNDER INSURANCE AUSPICES 





of National Insurance 
Covered; Comments on “All-in” 
Policy; War Risk Comment 


Legal Aspects 





Insurance organization representatives 
and social workers from alf over the 
United Kingdom attended the twelfth 


national health conference, recently held 
in London under the auspices of the Facul- 
ty of Insurance. 

Edwin Potts, who presided, said the 
faculty stood for the training of those 
engaged in the administration of national 
health insurance. Its membership is 
steadily improving and its centers through- 
out the country are doing good work. In- 
surance committees are recognizing the 
importance of their duties in regard to 
health propaganda. 


“All-in” 


W. A. Appleton, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade Unions Approved 
Societies, in an address on “All-in” in- 
surance, said he had had a number of 
schemes placed before him, but had not 
reached any dogmatic views on the sub- 
ject. One of them included sickness, un- 
employment, superannuation, medical, and 
death benefits. Another scheme omitted 
death risks altogether. Group insurance, 
he suggested, could be done cheaper, but 
there are serious objections to it. Such a 
scheme is not fully inclusive, and does 
not provide for continuity. He objected 
to any scheme that placed the older man 
in a difficulty in finding employment or 


Insurance 


obtaining reinsurance except by paying 
higher rates or receiving a lower torm 


of benefit, 

“If the scheme is to be dealt with prop- 
erly,” continued Mr. Appleton, “it must be 
dealt with nationally. A national scheme 
can be administered in various ways, but 
the maximum benefits will accrue through 
the approved society system, which gives 
the people an actuarial sense, encourages 
the conception of thrift, and also the idea 
of personal association with the work of 
the State. Lloyd George made many mis- 
takes, but he made no mistake when he 
let the people have the predominating in- 
terest in the National Health Insurance 
Act. Remembering the queues outside 
Employment Exchanges, we are not in- 
clined to the State managing all-in in- 
surance. I am afraid of the moral or im- 
moral effects of entire State control. The 
spirit of the approved societies means 
greater watchfulness on the part of the 
insured.” 


A Bad System 


Sir Henry Slesser, K. C. M. P., (solic- 
itor-general in the late Labor Government, ) 
spoke on legal aspects of national insur- 
ance. He said there had been singularly 
little litigation in connection with the 
National Health Insurance Acts, a fact 
which is in striking contrast with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. The crit- 
icisms he had to make of the National 
Health Insurance Acts were, firstly, that 
it was a matter of regret that every person 
in employment was not compulsorily in- 
sured; and, secondly, that too great a legal 
burden was placed on some employers in 
contradistinction to others. 

“A system which compels people receiv- 
ing a certain income to suffer certain 
statutory obligations, which people receiv- 
ing over that income escape is a bad sys- 
tem,” continued Sir Henry. “It tends to 
a division of people into two classes. 
Thousands of merchants, brokers, bankers, 
and others make a lot of money and em- 
ploy few people. It is an unfair burden 
on the manufacturers who employ so many 
men that they should bear so much of the 
burden of compulsory insurance, while 
the persons who employ a few escape. 
There is today a lamentable lack of co- 
ordination in the social services, which is 
leading to a great deal of waste and un- 
necessary friction. I hope that, with all 


the power the present Government pos- 
sesses, some form of coordination will re- 
sult. The 1924 Act is not the last word 
in coordination.” 


The Annual Dinner 

At the annual dinner of the faculty, Sir 
Walter Kinnear, Controller of the National 
Health Insurance Department, said that 
the Royal Commission now investigating 
the Act. would be concerned, not with any 
question of repeal, but rather as to how 
the substantial funds which had been ac- 
cumulated under it could be utilized to the 
best advantage of insured persons. The 
department has issued 3,400 reports in con- 
nection with the second valuation of ap- 
proved societies. These reports unfold a 
story of almost unvarying and increasing 
prosperity, and it is already obvious that 
the surplus of £9,000,000 ($45,000,000) 
disclosed at the first valuation would be 
greatly exceeded at the second valuation. 
The opportunity has arisen for lessening 
the disparity between the rates of sick- 
ness and unemployment benefit, and the 
new regulations which enable societies out 
of surpluses to defray a portion of the 
arrears of genuinely unemployed mem- 
bers he hopes will be. freely availed of. 

“It is already obvious,” he proceeded, 
“that considerable sums are now going to 
be devoted toward the provision of “treat- 
ment benefits” for the prevention and cure 
of sickness. This policy is in accord with 
the deliberate intentions and provisions of 
the Act, and has the full sympathy of the 
Ministry. In examining and sanctioning 
schemes of additional benefits, the De- 
partment will be animated by one desire 

to secure that the benefits selected will 
be such as can be availed of by most of 
the members composing the society, that 
the money allotted to each benefit will be 
sufficient to give the benefit on a liberal 
and superior basis, and that the methods 
of administration will not be open to crit- 
icism either on the grounds of a patron- 
age or partiality. 

Sir Thomas Neill, proposing “The Fac 
ulty of Insurance,” said its membership 


was now 1,263 and that new centers were 
opened last year at Dublin and Belfast, 
Ireland. 


War Risks 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, (Min- 
ister for War), said he was now engaged 
in ensuring the country against the risks 
of war, and he did not believe that even 
the very cleverest actuary could tell what 
was the proper premium as regards such 
risks. On the one hand he was told that 
the premium was far too heavy, and, on 
the other hand that it was much too low. 

“IT am an optimist,’ he said, ‘and still 
look forward to the day when the country 
will be able to get rid of a large part of 
that premium and apply it to other. pur- 
poses. The National Health Insurance 
Act has been made a paying concern. To 
apply some portion of the surplus towards 
defraying part of the arrears of genuine- 
ly unemployed members will be a good 
thing not only from the viewpoint of the 
societies, but also the beneficiaries. I sug- 
gest that they should also look after the 
people’s teeth. It is extraordinary how 
many recruits, otherwise apparently 
healthy, have to be turned down for dental 
reasons. If Army recruiting is thus af- 
fected, the same may be said concerning 
civil occupations.” 
Lid Off on Free Newspaper Insurance 

in England 

The coverages in newspaper insurance 
in this country are considerably more lim- 
ited than they are in England and a Sun- 
day paper over there, called “The People,” 
is now offering to every subscriber a new 
proposition which starts with a £1006 
death benefit if the policyholder is killed 
on a train or a passenger steamer or an 
elevator; £500 if killed in a tram, bus or 
a cab on a public roadway; £500 if killed 
in a privately owned automobile; £250 if 
drowned while boating or bathing; £250 if 
killed as a passenger in a aeroplane; £250 
if killed while playing football, tennis, 
cricket, hockey, golf, lacrosse as an 
amateur; and various weekly benefits for 
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accidents, as well as large sums for the 
loss of limbs, eyes, etc. 

A weekly payment of £5 is made to the 
parents of children under sixteen who are 
hurt and some of the benefits also in- 
clude the wives of the readers of the 
readers of the paper. Death or loss oj 
limb must result within fourteen days 
after the accident. The insurance is re- 
stricted to fatalities happening in the 
United Kingdom, the Channel Islands or 
the Isle of Man. This is regarded as the 
most liberal of all the newspaper insurance 
schemes to date. 





HYSTERICS POLICY 





The Central West Casualty Company’s 
Form On A Liability Coverage 
Freak 


A copy of the “consequences of hys- 
terics” public liablity form which the 
Central West Casualty is issuing to 
moving picture theatres in Cleveland 
and Indianapolis is described by that 
company as follows: 

“In each case the policy was taken out 
by the theatre and a form of certificate 
handed to every patron. Aside from the 
direct financial return to the agent ot 
the commission on the substantial pre- 
mium charged for the policy, the adver- 
tising value to him will be apparent 
when it is borne in mind that many 
thousands of these certificates, each 
bearing conspicuously the name of our 
Company, were distributed during the 
time the film was run. 

This coverage is provided by an en- 
dorsement attached to a regular general 
liability policy, reading as follows: 


“It is explained that the Assured, 
pO ee ae THEATRE COMPANY, 
will exhibit a film entitled, ‘............ 
sceseralereiavecearaveow’s ’ at its theatre located at 
Raner scecodeehtier seers atiecte vere for the period be- 
PINE rica) ae ee and ending 
cigietee vdeeelovsersat thab Ol aCCOUNt Of 


the ludicrous nature of the film, specta- 
tors witnessing same may become hys- 
terical. 

“It is agreed that the CENTRAL 
WEST CASUALTY COMPANY here- 
by assumes the Assured’s legal liability 
on account of hysterics caused by pat- 
rons witnessing the film above referred 
to: ‘HYSTERICS’ being defined as ‘A 
NERVOUS AFFECTION, IN WHICH 
THE EMOTIONAL.AND REFLEX 
EXCITABILITY IS EXAGGERATED 
AND THE WILLPOWER CORRE 


SPONDINGLY DIMINISHED — SO 
THAT THE PATIENT LOSES CON- 


TROL OVER THE EMOTIONS, BE- 
COMES THE VICTIM OF IMAGI- 
NARY SENSATIONS, AND OFTEN 
car INTO PAROXYSMS_ OR 
"\ Ate.” 

“The Company’s liability under agree- 
ment one of the insuring clause on ac- 
count of bodily injuries to, or death of, 
each person shall be limited to the sum 


of FIFTY AND NO/100 ($50).” 


SETTLE FOR $56,000 
Maryland Casualty Company Case 
Shows Growing Importance of 
Higher Limits 
The value of high limits was demon- 
strated in a recent settlement in New 
York City. In 1922 a salesman visited 
the assured and in some manner fell 
down the shaft of the elevator which 
opened into the offices of the assured. 
Serious injuries resulted from the acci- 
dent involving an amputation of the left 
leg above the knee, partial paralysis and 

permanent injuries to the spine. 

Suit was brought for $125,000. A ver- 
dilt of $69,000 was obtained, which was 
reversed in the Appellate Court. The 
case was finally settled for $56,000, the 
assured paying $6,000, the excess above 
his limit of $50,000 for one accident. The 
larger portion of the $50,000 was covered 
by reinsurance in three other companies. 
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Bum: “Mister, would yuh slip us a dime for coffee?” ir 1 TWICE BLEST: “Personally, I don’t care about the financial aspects of the 
Shyster: “Move on, you good-for-nothing !” case, but, professionally, | must see that justice is done this 
y (T BLESSETS):::: good man.” 
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“Gentlemen! Gentlemen of the jury, I implore you to ponder humanly over this Shyster: “One hundred thousand dollars! Whee-¢ge-ee! We won! One hundred 
fine young man’s potentialities had he not suffered this terrible catastrophe! grand! Let’s see—seventy-five thousand for my fees and twenty-five for you, 


Think of his blasted career! His wife and children! .. .” my good fellow!” 
Bum: “Say—who broke their arm—me or you!” 
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5% of All Car Sales Now Finance 


Banks Initiate Important Uniform Practices to Prevent Weakening 
of Credit-Structure. About 1,000 Finance Companies 


Operating. Total Financed Sales Approximates 
$3,500,000,000 


The operations of the finance companies continue to be the outstanding fea- 
ture in the amazing development of the automobile industry in this country, for 
it is conceded that no such distribution of motor vehicles would have been pos- 
sible without the highly organized financing operations of the finance companies, 
which makes it possible for the great bulk of the output to be sold on an instal- 
ment basis. Opinions are bound to differ as to the extent to which credit is used 
in the purchase of motor vehicles, where the methods are so diverse and no 
authoritative source of data exists, but some authorities in a position to make 
reasonably accurate estimates say that at the present time 85% of the product of 
the automobile industry is sold on credit. Curtis C. Cooper, President of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, says that in this country the potential 
market for automobiles is 90% a credit market in the low-priced car field and 50% 
in the higher priced cars. This would seem to offer almost unlimited purchasing 
power in normal or prosperous times. The trade estimates the turnover last year 
at somewhere between four and five billions. This would indicate an amount of 
financing operations approximating $3,500,000,000. Some of this was, of course, 
handled by other agencies than the regular finance companies. 

There are estimated to be approximately 1,000 finance companies now operat- 
ing in this country. The banks in some of the more important centers, which in 
the last analysis must carry the bulk of the financing, have lately been drawing 
the lines a little tighter as a check against some unsound practices in financing 
operations. One of the unsound practices is the extension of payments over too 
long a period. : 

One of the most important steps that has been taken to promote uniform 
practice on sound lines among the finance companies was the calling of a confer- 
ence a short time ago at which representatives of about six hundred finance com- 
panies met with officers of important banking groups interested in this business. 
The object was to establish certain fundamental practices among the finance com- 
panies, It was agreed that instalment payments should be limited to twelve 
months in equal monthly payments and the cash down payment by purchasers 
should be not less than one-third of the cash price, or 30% of the time selling 
price at the point of delivery, including accessories and equipment. On monthly 
instalment paper for used cars, the minimum down payment was placed at not 
less than 40% of the cash price, or 37% of the time selling price. 

It is interesting to note that nowhere else in the world is the purchase of 
motor vehicles on credit practiced to the same extent as in this country. In Eng- 
land and Australia only 15 to 25% of the motor sales are on a time payment basis. 
In France the practice is only now being developed, and the same may be said of 
many other countries. In Mexico and Cuba a rather high proportion is sold on 
time payments, but in South American countries, the Argentine for example, only 
a low percentage obtains. Automobile selling was on a cash basis in this country 
up to about 1910, when the rapid growth of the manufacturing industry and the 
development of the sales organization brought several finance companies into the 
business. Another interesting sidelight is the estimate of W. H. Alford, Vice- 
President of the Nash Motors Company, that 80% of the car owners of the coun- 
try have incomes of less than $2,000 a year. 


Finance Company 


| Methods Analyzed 


By Emlen S. Hare 
Vice-President, Hare & Chase, Inc. 





The business of financing automobiles 
bought on time is very new, even though 
it reached a tremendous volume during 
the last two years. In fact, the volume 
of these two years probably exceeded 
the volume done by finance companies 
in all previous years combined. Because 
of these factors, experience is bound to 
be lacking, and under such conditions 
false estimates are bound to occur. 

The popular belief among many 


people is that the business is exceed- 
ingly simple and very profitable. Noth- 
ing can be simple when such a great 
number of factors are involved—and as 
to profit, and without definitely figuring 
it out—it is my belief, based on obser- 
vation, that not one out of every ten 
automobile finance companies could 
liquidate today at anything but a loss. 

All new business fields attract the 
promoter and many new and totally 


inexperienced companies, The promoter 
talks profits, and not being confronted 
with actual experience, it is easy for 
him to lead everyone to expect profits; 
also, the early stages of the finance busi- 
ness tend to increase this impression, as 
seeming profit comes first and actual 
losses follow. This is a reversed condi- 
tion from most industries. For example, 
the manufacturer invests his funds in 
merchandise and the labor of its fabri- 
cation, and does this work and goes 
to his largest expense in advance of 
selling for a profit. The finance com- 


pany sells its commodity first for a 
profit and then its work and expenses in 


EMLEN S. HARE 


the collecting of payments, etc., begin. 
In the case of a manufacturer, outgo 
comes first and income second, thus 
minimizing the chance of over-optimism. 
With the finance company, income 
comes first and outgo second, so that 
in the early stages before the cycle of 
expense and losses is completed, the 
balance sheet appears prosperous. 


Charges Are Estimates 


Estimated costs at best are of slight 
value compared with experience, and 
charges of finance companies have so 
far of necessity been in the nature of 
estimates. 

Several different methods of handling 
this business are used by the different 
finance companies. Some require a 
straight endorsement on the part of the 
dealer; others require a_re-purchase 
agreement; and others discount the 
notes without any liability on the part 
of the dealer other than conscientious 
and intelligent co-operation. 

Regardless of which method is pur- 
sued, the main elements which constitute 
the cost of financing automobiles are 
the same. The differences mainly con- 
cern the manner in which the various 
necessary items of responsibility and 
expense are allocated among the dealer, 
the finance company and the purchaser. 
Not a single necessity to the business 
or a single cost factor is eliminated by 


a change from one plan to another. 

Some of the cost factors which must 
be borne by the finance company or 
the dealer are as _ follows: credit 
work, collection work, repossession and 
replevin expense, garaging, advertising 
and selling expense of repossessed Cars, 
losses on sale of repossessed cars, 
garage liens, absconded cases, wreckea 
cars, legal defense actions arising from 
repossessions, etc., etc., and the expense 
to the finance company or dealer will 
be in proportion to the distribution of 
these items between them. 

Where the finance company requires 
a dealer’s endorsement, its credit expense 
may be very little, as it is safe to say 
that they are depending entirely, or 
very largely, on his endorsement and 
the assumption that he has investigated 
and is satisfied with the purchaser’s 
credit. With the Repurchase Agree- 
ment Company more credit work is 
advisable, if only to prevent the expense 
of repossessions, which are necessary 
before the dealer is called on to pay. 
With the No Liability Company, thor- 
ough credit work is essential, as in the 
event of mistakes, they must not only 
bear the cost of repossessing, but of 
advertising, reselling and the _ losses 
attendant thereto. 

The collection expense of a company 
requiring endorsement may be very 
slight, as they can call on the dealer to 
honor his endorsement without being 
obligated to return the car to him. The 
Repurchase Company must repossess 
the car before asking the dealer to pay 
the notes and, therefore, they require 
a collection department. However, this 
department need not quickly repossess 
a delinquent’s car to obtain their money 
from the dealer, and consequently they 
are in position to operate at a much 
lower collection expense than the col- 
lection department of a No Liability 
Company, which must be adequate to 
obtain the car within thirty days from 
a delinquent payment to insure a proper 
resale figure. 

Collection Work Expensive 

Collection work is very expensive 
work and requires a large organization 
if all delinquents are to be personally 
covered within a few weeks. It is 
cheaper to wait until a number of delin- 
quents accrue in a _ certain location 
rather than to send a collector to that 
location solely on one account, yet, the 
efficiency of a collection department is 
pretty much the same as the efficiency 
of a fire department, where they recog- 
nize that being on the ground within 
five minutes is worth the next twenty- 
five minutes, 

The Endorsement Company and the 
Repurchase Company have no expense 
in connection with garaging, repairing, 
maitaining salesrooms, advertising and 
selling repossessed cars, nor have they 
any losses in connection with the sale 
of these cars. All these expenses and 
losses must be borne by.the No Lia- 
bility Company. 

I have heard it stated fhat the finance 
company often makes a profit on repos- 
sessed cars which offset their losses. 
This is not the case, as it is very seldom 
that a price can be obtained for a car 
in excess of the amount owed on the 
car, to say nothing of the expenses 
attendant to selling it. The reason for 
this is that wherever a purchaser can- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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From the figures obtained by an asso- 
ciation of the larger automobile finance 
companies, allowing for an additional fair 
estimate of the business done by the un- 
associated companies, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that there were in the neigh- 
borhood of two million automobiles fi- 
nanced in this country last year. With an 
average financed amount of $500, we se- 
cure a vision basis of our particular phase 
of the subject when we realize that $1,- 
000,000,000 worth of retail financing was 
done by these companies in 1923. This 
amount is increased by approximately 
$150,000,000 advanced to the automobile 
dealer. These loans to the dealer have 
much shorter maturities than the notes 
of the retail purchaser. 


Financing the Dealer 


Automobiles are shipped by the manu- 
facturers to the dealers, or to their large 
distributing agencies, with drafts attached 
to the bills of lading, through the local 
banks, which collect and remit to the 
manufacturers. If the dealer can finance 
himself or secure sufficient credit from his 
local banks, he does not deal with finance 
companies so far as his own purchases are 
concerned. If, however, his credit facili- 
ties are limited, as they often are, the 
dealer looks to the finance companies for 
assistance supplementary to that obtained 
from the banks. This is particularly true 
during the three winter months when his 
stock must be large if he is to be in 
position to make prompt deliveries to the 
spring and summer trade. The usual plan 
is to have the finance company advance 
from 75 per cent to 85 per cent of the 
dealer’s cost of the automobile, and to 
take title to the automobile to secure the 
loan. The average charge for this ac- 
commodation is about 3% per cent to 4 
per cent for three months, which charge 
includes the cost of fire and theft in- 
surance on the car. The policy is held by 
the finance company to protect its interest 
in the security. This plan enables the 
dealer to prepare for future business to 
an extent that the usual banking facili- 
ties will not provide. The automobile 
which secures this account is either left 
with the dealer as “bailee,” for display 
purposes—the so-called “Floor Plan’”—or is 
stored in a bonded warehouse in the name 
of the finance company. 


The Retail Time Sale 


In an even larger percentage of cases 
the retail buyer needs help in buying his 
car. This figure has been generally ac- 
cepted as 70 per cent of the number of 
cars sold, and in the case of the cheaper 
cars the average is much higher. When 
the amount of business was small the 
dealer could probably take care of his 
notes receivable through his bank. But as 
the business grew, these customer notes 
went far beyond the dealer’s ability to 
discount. The finance company was called 
into existence by the insistent desire for 
an increased distribution. For this phase 
of the business the finance company sup- 
plies the dealer with all the necessary 
forms and instructions. The _ retail 
purchaser’s note is made out directly to 
the finance company or to the dealer and 
assigned or assigned and endorsed by him 
to the benefit of the finance company 
which discounts the note. The retail buyer 
pays from one-third to one-half the sell- 
ing price of the car. To the balance is 
added the finance company’s charges. This 
total is divided into from six to twelve 
monthly payments, which are made direct 
to the finance company by the retail 
purchaser. Included in the charges are 
interest, service and insurance. The service 
charge covers the credit investigation and 
the cost of collection. These items are of 
the same general nature as those of a 
commercial banking transaction, but they 
are pursued more thoroughly and in a 
detail commensurate with the risk in- 
volved. The cost of collection is consid- 
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erably more than is the case in the ordin- 
ary banking transaction. The investment 
is being paid for out of earnings; there 
are a number of monthly installments; 
the borrower often is a considerable dis- 
tance from the lender; the lender has an 
insurable interest in the security and must 
become the active party in the event of an 
insurance adjustment. The insurance item 
depends on the plan of the finance com- 
pany, but always includes fire, theft, 
transportation, and a fraudulent conver- 
sion bond. In many instances there is, in 
addition, collision insurance against losses 
in excess of $100. 

In addition to these precautions against 
possible loss, at least two of the larger 
finance companies have insured themselves 
against loss on “repossessed” cars. This 
rate is fixed by private arrangement be- 
tween the insurance company and the 
finance company, and is usually a flat 
charge per car. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the insurance company must 
charge the “probable loss” in addition to 
overhead and a profit. So it is generally 
understood that finance companies using 
this method of insurance do so to in- 
crease their own borrowing capacity. Large 
finance companies can carry this risk more 
cheaply than the insurance companies can 
carry it for them. The loss ratio on this 
class of business does not average more 
than half per cent of the volume in care- 
fully managed companies. In the smaller 
companies the loss ratio will have a much 
wider range. It will depend more directly 
on the caliber of the personnel, simply 
because the spread is smaller. In some 
of these smaller companies the loss ratio 
is as low as one-tenth per cent, while in 
others it has forced liquidation. 

The Finance Company 

The popular conception of the finance 
company is coming more true to form 
every year, as a growing clientele “par- 
take of its blessings.” It has been viewed 
by many as a pawn-shop plan of un- 
thrifty automobile purchasing. The pic- 
ture includes a poor working man, buy- 
ing something that he cannot afford, at 
the solicitation of a prevaricatious sales- 
man, with an unscrupulous finance com- 
pany in the background, ready to add 
disaster to an already impossible situa- 
tion. The several elements in this pic- 
ture must be subjected to softening tones 
to bring them to a fact basis, and produce 
the true picture of blending interests in 
place of the contrasting selfishness of 
the other. As a matter of fact the busi- 
ness man, who can well afford the first 
cost and operating expense of a $5,000 
to $8,000 car, seldom has the cash lying 
in bank to cover this purchase. He gives 
his promissory note to the dealer who 
has it discounted through the buyers’ 
bank, or he has his own note discounted 
and pays the dealer with borrowed cash. 
Reductions on his note are in effect in- 
stallment payments. Furthermore, these 
reductions are met with surplus income, 
the same general scheme carried out in the 
case of the popularly known “financed” 
car. The only difference is that the “busi- 
ness man” buyer has access to regular 
banking credits for this purchase, as well 
as his business transactions, while the 
“financed” buyer does not have such a 
commercial banking opportunity. 

With these attitudes of the general pub- 
lic, the dealer, the time-payment automo- 
bile buyer and the banker, it may be real- 
ized, without any undue stretch of the 
imagination that such finance companies 
as operate successfully in this new field 
for a period of five years, let us say, 
had many obstacles to overcome. ith 
the survivors doing an increasing and suc- 
cessful business, we must look for the 
cause in some form of service not included 
in the casual conception of their function 


in our financial structure. We must admit 
that many companies have done and are 
doing considerable harm to an industry 
that sorely needs the best attention of cap- 
able minds, due to its infancy and size. 
A pertinent side-glance at the mortality 
of the finance companies is suggested in 
a quotatio from The Eastern Underwriter, 
an insurance journal: 


A list of finance companies way made up not 
long ago and they numbered 600. This paper 
asked an authority on this subject how many 
of these would rank as permanent going con- 


cerns with a sound financial foundation. The 
answer was fifty. 
Economic Functions of the Finance 


Company 

It is distinctly a service that the finance 
company has to sell. This service, we 
will try to point out, maintains a nice 
balance among the manufacturer, the 
dealer, the bank and the ultimate con- 
sumer, in a system which would never 
have grown so rapidly, on such a firm 
basis, if it were not for the interposition 
of this service-adjuster. In the first place 
it is fair to assume that the manufacturer 
of automobiles would not be able to finance 
the dealer during the unseasonable selling 
period. If he did, he would be compelled 
to carry for three or four months an 
enormous stock of finished cars awaiting 
the dealer’s spring demand, or he would 
have to ship to the dealer on open book 
account during this period. In either case 
the problem for the manufacturer would 
be the same, and one which he would not 
be able to cope with. It is certainly safe 
to say that no manufacturer could suc- 
cessfully solicit bank assistance to carry an 
unsold stock of finished cars, on a year- 
round production basis, for a period of 
four months. It is within recent memory 
that even the Ford Motor Company was 
credited with “dumping” its entire finished 
product on its dealers in a dull selling 
period, due to financial pressure. Finance 
companies. all over the country relieved 
the dealérs of the pressure caused by this 
dumping transfer of frozen credits. 

The banks do not look with favor on 
automobile financing for the dealer, ex- 
cept as his known business ability or tang- 


ible assets warrant extension of a credit 
which is certainly limited. This would 
be the natural consequence in any new 


line when estimated by our most conserva- 
tive appraisers—the bankers. The very 
circumstances of the case created a need 
for some new credit medium, and the 
new finance companies supplied it. If 
they had not filled the need at this point, 


le 


and the manutacturer found it impossible 
to carry the frozen assets of stored auto- 
mobiles, there would be just one answer. 
Production would be kept down to meet 
the seasonable demand conditions, with 
the consequence that the price of the auto- 
mobile to the consumer would be kept at 
the high price of five or ten years ago. 
Thus it was that the finance companies 
bridged the gap and made possible the 
continuous and increasing production of 
which 


cars, was responsible for their 
continually decreasing cost. The manu- 
facturer can base his year’s produc- 


tion on the estimates contained in his 
dealers’ contracts, and spread that produc- 
tion evenly throughout the year. He can 
ship cars to his dealers as they are made 
and not as they are sold by the dealer. 
The finance.companies absorb the credits 
which the manufacturers cannot carry. 


The Dealer Helps 


In the same way the dealer is, in his 
turn, helped in the distribution of the 
credits demanded of him by the retail 
purchaser. The banks will not take the 
paper and the dealers cannot. By hand- 
ling these retail credits in large groups 
the finance company not only relieves the 
dealer, but the loss ratio is distributed 
as between localities, dealers and makes 
of cars. In this phase of the work the 
finance company not only absorbs what 
would otherwise be a frozen credit in the 
hands of the dealer, but it performs an- 
other important service by the credit and 
collection facilities it brings to the as- 
sistance of the dealer. The banks are not 
prepared for this service from the stand- 
point of training or equipment. These 
new agencies made this work their busi- 
ness, and necessity compelled a rapid and 


thorough training for those that would 
survive. Leaving out of account the eco- 
nomic desirability of the automobile 


purchase by the consumer, the note which 
is a part of the purchase is to be met 
from his current income. It therefore be- 
comes important to get information on 
this phase of the note-giver. The finance 
company goes even beyond that. It con- 
siders the intrinsic value of the auto- 
mobile itself, as well as the financial re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer and the 
dealer. All these items have a direct bear- 
ing on the value of the notes offered. 
Such a searching examination is not only 
a benefit to the finance company involved, 
but it is a benefit to the entire automo- 
bile industry, since it acts as a continual 
weeder of those on the margin, both among 
the manufacturers and the dealers. This 
process always operates to the benefit of 
the purchaser. He is more likely to have 
an automobile which will continue to be 





How the Automobile Finance Company Liquidates Credit and Safeguards It by Spreading the Risk. 


The seasonal nature of automobile buying necessitates borrowing by automobile manufacturers 


or dealers, or both. 


No attempt has been made to verify the figures used below as the object is merely to present 
a condition which will always exist to a greater or less degree. 


The following illustration assumes that the automobile manufacturer with a 


yearly output cf 


$50,000,000 will require a loan of $10,000,000 during the winter months, 


Unit of credit if the factory 
stocks its finished cars 





Unit 
dealer 


$10,000,000 
loan 


of credit 


$8,500 loan required 


if the Unit of credit if fin 
stocks the finished ished cars are financed 
cars to retail purchaser 


$600 loan required 





required 


Dealer 











Automobile manufac- 
turer with $50,000,000 
output 


loan at 


as to 


One of 1,000 
dealers 


borrows 85% of his 
cost and pays 15% by cash. 
Therefore, an $8, 
distributed among 1,000 deal- 
ers liquidates a 
factory, and dis- 
tributes the merchandise so 
be available to the 


CJ q 
One of 10,000 
retail buyers 


Retail buyer borrows 60% 
of his cost and pays 40% in 


cash. Therefore, a $6,000, 
500,000 loan 000 loan distributed among 
10,000 individuals liquidates 
$10,000,000 an $8,500,000 Iean to deal 


ers and the ultimate liqui 
dation of loan is no longer 
dependent on sales. 


As some 70% of the public desire to buy on time, any credits extended to manufacturers and 


dealers are hazardous an 


immature, unless a means of buying on time is afforded to the public. 
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manufactured at a reasonable price, to- 
gether with service from a dealer who 
will continue to be a dealer. Nothing about 
our present banking system would lead 
us to believe that we could expect from 
it such a co-ordinating benefit. 

In addition to this service which goes 
before, there is the very important service 
which comes after the sale of the car. For 
this the dealer and the bank is even mcre 
unfitted than for those functions outlined 
in the preceding paragraph. The note 
usually covers ten or twelve monthly pay- 
ments. This is a longer period than is 
customarily allowed on time paper by the 
banks. Again, the maker of this paper 
is not accustomed, usually, to banking 
practices, and the banker is not trained to 
collect this type of installment note. Such 
a situation potentializes a friction which 
will court loss to all concerned, and par- 
ticularly to the dealer. Delinquent pay- 
ments must be followed up with machine- 
like punctuality, but with a peculiar ad- 
justment of the human element that will 
protect the dealer’s future business. Then 
if it becomes necessary to repossess the 
car securing the account, an organization 
to handle resales must be at the com- 
mand of the financing agency. Here again 
the impossibility of the bank doing justice 
to the collection of this type of account 
suggests itself. 

An excellent graphic illustration of the 
absorption of credits by the finance com- 
pany is borrowed from an explanation of 
the subject by Emlen S. Hare, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Hare & Chase, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, a company engaged in the financ- 
ing of automobiles in a number of eastern 
and middle western cities. 


Rediscounts 


It is not customary for the finance 
company to operate entirely on its own 
capital. In fact, when an efficient opera- 
ting organization has been whipped into 
shape and has produced results, more 
business will flow to the company than it 
can usually take care of from its capital 
investment. At this point the organization 
is able to take on additional business with 
an increasing net return, if outside capital 
can be had at reasonable rates. The 
finance companies turn to the banks, There 
are probably numerous ways of obtain- 
ing this additional working capital, but 
three methods are commonly employed. 
The company may have its own corpora- 
tion notes discounted directly, or it may 
sell its commercial paper, with varying 
maturities, through commercial paper 
houses which sell to banks. This type of 
commercial paper pays an attractive rate, 
and is considered a safe, temporary in- 
vestment for the bank. Some of this paper 
pays as high as 7 per cent. 

Again, the finance company may give 
its corporation note secured by its retail- 
purchaser and dealer notes receivable. 
Often the bank is made trustee for these 
receivables, the finance company agreeing 
to substitute other notes of equal or larger 
amount, or cash, for any note taken from 
the trustee bank. These substitutions oc- 
cur whenever any customer of the com- 
pany liquidates an account. The bank may 
agree to advance the company from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent of the total balance 
due on its trustee notes. In view of the 
fact that there is more than an ordinary 
service in this bank loan, a rate is fixed, 
through the carrying of cash balances by 
the company, which will adequately com- 
pensate the bank for its loan and service. 

The third method is for the finance 
company to arrange for a straight redis- 
count rate on its customer notes with a 
bank in the territory where these notes’ 
originate. In this case the original 
maker of the note is notified by 
the rediscounting bank to make  pay- 
ments to it direct. The bank thus 
acts as a_ receiving agency for the 
finance company. In its endorsement the 
finance company agrees that, in event of 
any installment not being paid on the day 
on which it is due, such installment shall 
be subtracted by the bank from the finance 
company’s balance. Then the company 
must get on the job as the collecting agency 

-a detail which the bank is not prepared 
to handle. In this case the bank renders 
a small item of service included in the 
finance company’s work, and is compensated 





accordingly. Sometimes there is a flat 
amount allowed the bank, in addition to 
the interest, on each note so handled. An- 
other plan is to allow the bank a prefer- 
ential rate-—as high as 9 per cent—to cover 
interest charges and the cost of receiving 
the installments. The margin to the com- 
pany in this transaction comes from the 
fact that, whereas the bank figures “simple 
interest” on each installment for the time 
it is to run, the company figures its in- 
terest rate on the face of the note. Under 
this plan the company benefits from the 
possible turn-over of the installments. 
From the margin it must get its operating 
expenses and profit. 

It is evident, therefore, that the greater 
the volume of this rediscounting the com- 
pany can arrange for, the smaller will be 
its overhead spread on each account 
handled, and the greater the net profit on 
its own capital investment. If the com- 
pany was restricted to its own capital and 
had a theoretically perfect turn-over, that 
turn-over would occur twice each year. 
As a matter of fact the actual turn-over 
on its capital will be a little better than 
this, due to anticipations on some of its 
customer notes. But with the rediscount- 
ing methods here outlined, the turn-over 
on capital may be pushed to twenty or 
thirty times a year, or even more. One 
well-known company did a_ business oi 
nearly $33,000,000 in 1923 on a capital 
and surplus of $1,600,000. 

At this point it is interesting to note 
the percentage of delinquent payments on 
this type of installment note. In a well- 
managed company it will not be in ex- 
cess of the delinquencies on mortgage ir- 
terest payments. In actual practice the 
ratio is about the same. The collection 
of mortgage interest by trust companies 
and other agencies has been of such long 
standing that age itself has lent a feeling 
of security as to the relative promptness 
of these imterest payments. But ask the 
officer in charge of such collections at some 
institution with which yon are familiar. 
Doesn't it speak well, therefore, for the 
methods practiced by the better finance 
companies when we realize that their ratio 
of delinquent collections is not  appre- 
ciably worse than mortgage interest pay- 
ments? We must realize that age has 
given force to the idea of prompt, mort- 
gage interest payments, which occur twice 
a year, while the installment notes, secured 
by the financed automobile, is a compara- 
tively new thing and the payments must he 
made monthly. 


Charges and Profits 


The average charge made by the finance 
company on a new car, m a _ transaction 
where the cash paid by the retail purchaser 
amounts to one-third of the selling price 
of the car, and the note is to run for one 
year, is from © per cent to 11 per cent 
of the amount financed. Second-hand cars 
take a higher rate. The note will call for 
the balance due the dealer, plus the finance 
charge and the cost of the insurance. The 
finance company also receives a_broker’s 
or agent’s commission on the insurance. 
These company insurance accounts are 
considered sub-standard risks by the large 
insurance companies, on account of a num- 
ber of features which may well be imag- 
ined. But from the standpoint of volume 
of business coming from a single source, 
and collection of premiums which is made 
monthly and promptly by the finance 
companies themselves, the account is a 
desirable one. Exclusive of this insurarte 
item, the net profit of the finance com- 
pany on the average car requiring $500 
is from $5 to $10, depending on the 
numerous conditions under which it is 
operating. Some of the small companies 
operating in a local field with a small over- 
head, if they push their rediscounts, may 
reach the latter figure. There are so many 
factors entering into the final figure that 
its detailed treatment is impossible in this 
article. It must be understood, too, that 
these companies lay aside considerable sur- 
pluses to protect contingent losses and to 
increase their own credit facilities. When 
profits earned on these surpluses are cred- 
ited with the profits earned on invested 
capital, the total bears, in the case of 
well-operated companies, a favorable ratio 
to the original capital. 

As we have suggested that many of 
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the companies are below standard, this 
low figure of $5 is often shrunk to the 
other side of zero. The result is easily 
attainable if the dealers, the cars and the 
general credits are not watched closely. 
One authority suggests that there are 
about twenty makes of cars worthy of 
the finance company’s operations, and the 
sooner the manufacturers and the dealers 
handling the balance are pushed beyond 
the margin by the lack of credit facilities, 
the better it will be for the automobile 
industry in particular and the public in 
general, 


From the Standpoint of Profits 


rom the standpoint of profits alone 
the finance company must rather be con- 
trasted than likened to a diamond mine. 
There are the average number of failures 
among these companies. Like most other 
business enterprises the reward is at- 
tractive to intelligent industry. Many at- 
tempts that lacked constant and far- 
sighted attention to details ended in disas- 
ter. This is true in both the large and 
the small companies. Several large losses 
may discourage the small company. The 
cost of stock promotion, large salaries to 
non-working entrepreneurs, heavy expenses 
of a centralized branch-office system in 
distant cities, high rediscount and insurance 
rates, and a general inattention to the 
business by the holding “owners” of free, 
common stock in the larger companies, 
has furnished spicy liquidation reading 
for the financial page of our newspapers. 
These records in the hands of some bank- 
ers who do not understand the underly- 
ing plan, and hence cannot establish the 
proper relationship between cause and 
effect, have caused a mistrust of finance 
companies with a consequent high interest 
rate for rediscount accommodation. This 
mistrust is gradually decreasing as a large 
numher of successful companies are estab- 
lishing their credits by operations reflected 
through their balance sheets. 

It would seem entirely fair to conclude 
that the finance charge and net profit on 
the average unit is inconsequential as com- 
pared with the total cost of the car and 
the direct service rendered the dealer and 
the buyer. When we consider these 
figures in relation to the general benefits 
to the industry and the public, as noted 
previously in the flow of credits, and the 
increased and steady production influences, 
we must conclude that the service is truly 
an economic one. since it leaves a goodly 
margin of benefits after the cost of its 
functions is subtracted. 


Weaknesses of the Finance Company 


A mushroom company, organized on 
a water basis and operated with an oil- 
well vision, has a wonderful opportunity 
for spreading industrial disease. It will 
assist automobile manufacturers of its own 
ilk by advancing “Floor Plan” money to 
dealers .who do not know the difference 
between gross and net profits. By main- 
taining these dealers for a time it gives 





a portion of the public an opportunity to 
invest in cars that will soon be known as 
“orphans’”—automobiles no longer manu- 
factured. Orphans have a low intrinsic 
value, a very small resale value, and are 
an economic loss even before conception, 
These conditions are naturally precedent 
to loose retail credits. This type of dealer 
falsifies the cash consideration or the trade 
allowance on the traded-in car. He will 
also give false declarations as to the year 
model of the car to be financed, as well 
as any other misinformation that may 
serve his purposes. His “service” to the 
buyer is of the same general style, and 
that service has a decided effect on the 
desire of the buyer to meet his in- 
stallment payments with the finance com- 
pany. The circle is completed, and _ its 
undesirability and consequent loss to all 
concerned becomes continuously greater, 
as long as the combination is allowed to 
survive. The only saving feature in this 
situation is that such companies never have 
an ancient lineage. They are necessarily 
self-destroyers, and their investors’ money 
must be used to heal the many wounds. 
This particular kind of commercial mi- 
crobe will be less prevalent as_ financing 
business becomes more firmly established. 


Advantages of the Finance Company 


1. It is a service organization with 
special training and equipment for pass- 
ing on the credits and collecting the pay- 
ments on installment automobile accounts. 

2. By gathering business from various 
localities and makes of cars and _ types 
of dealers, it spreads the loss ratio so 
that it is not felt as a burden at any one 
point. 

3. Scientific credits in this one field in- 
ject a stabilizing influence throughout the 
industry. 

4. It hastens the weeding out process 
of manufacturers and dealers operating 
near the economic margin. 

5. It relieves frozen credits for the 
manufacturer and the dealer. 

6. It provides a safe medium for the 
transter of regular commercial credits to 
the new automobile industry. 

7. It serves as the linking credit medium 
as among the bank, the manufacturer, 
the dealer and the buyer. 


8. By its providing a wider distribu- 
tion it makes possible large scale pro- 


duction, with consequent 
and selling price. 

9. By providing for the distribution to 
dealers of the finished product during the 
dull season, it makes possible steady 
production, an important item in the cost 
of manufacture. 

10. It makes possible retail purchase of 
automobiles from income rather than 
capital. This method has long been recog- 
nized as sound in other phases of the 
transportation problem, such as the rail- 
roads and water carriers. 


savings in cost 


When Auto Finance Company Claim 
Reaches the Courthouse 


An automobile policy was issued in 
which the name of the purchaser of the 
car and the finance company appeared 
side by side as assureds. The purchaser 
sold the car to his wife without the 
knowledge or consent of the finance 
company, this being a violation of the 
terms of the policy. 

A loss occurred. The finance com- 
pany brought suit, claiming that it was 
a part owner of the car and therefore 
should recover its share of the loss. The 
original purchaser also brought suit. 
The insurance company refused to settle 
these losses on the grounds that the 
policy conditions had been violated, con- 
tending that these parties were insured 
jointly and that its liability to them was 
joint and not several. 

The court’s decision follows: 

The question here is whether one of the two 


parties named as the assured can, by an act done 
in violation of the terms of the policy, and with 
out knowledge or consent of the other assured, 
invalidate the policy as to his coassured. Under 
the circumstances, is the act of one attributable 
to the other, so as to affect the latter’s rights 
under the policy? ‘This question becomes im 
portant, because of the growth of insurance 0 
this character, and the increasing use of these 
short form policies. Cases involving the con 
struction of the standard mortgagee clause are of 
no value here 3ecause of the long use of that 
clause. we find but few cases which throw direct 
light upon this question. 

Certain fundamental and well-established prin 
ciples involving the construction of insurance poll 
cies must he horne in mind. The law does not 
look with favor upon a forfeiture, and one will 
not be permitted unless a strict construction of 
the policy requires it. The language of the policy 
being that of the insurer, is strictly construed 
against the company, and if there is any am 
biguity the insured is entitled to the benefit of 
hte doubt. 


Concededly, the finance company has an in 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Mortality of Makes and Makers 


Automobile underwriters are greatly in- 
terested in facts about the mortality of 
motor car manufacturers and makes be- 
cause whenever a company goes out of 
business or a car is no longer manufac- 
tured the value takes a drop. The under- 
writer must keep track of this mortality, 
because if he doesn’t he will find that his 
company is carrying overinsurance. Also, 


By Norman T. Farr, Detroit 


perience and standardization. For various 
reasons name after name in automobile 
production went into the discard, through 
lack of adequate financing, over-expansion, 
insecure engineering practice and com- 
petition, but mostly all due more or less 
to the financing problem 


An Automobile Graveyard 
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Courtesy “Motor” 


in cases of loss with these depreciated 
values come many complications. 

In the quarter century of motor car pro- 
duction at least 1,200 companies which 
were in actual production have come to be 
classified in the mortality lists of the in- 
dustry. One company in Detroit which 
makes a speciality of liquidating these 
failures and providing spare parts for 
the “orphans,” has had 900 such failures 
pass through its hands. 

Most of these companies were pioneers 
in the new mode of transportation which 
relegated the horse and surrey to the 
discard, and they were the natural casual- 
ties which befall the development period 
of any new _ industry. Their failures 
helped build the industry, however, for it 
was the causes of these failures. which 
pointed the road for the new industry to 
follow in achieving its present status as 
one of the three greatest industries in the 
country and the greatest in the matter of 
manufactured product and money value 
of its product. 


Industry Gradually Thinning Out 


From the failures came education, ex- 
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Gradually the industry is being thinned 
out and dominated by the larger companies 
and those in the smaller production field 
which cater to certain tastes and demands 


of purchasers. The bulk of the business, 
perhaps 85 or 90 per cent of it, is con- 


trolled by the large producers, such as 
Ford, General Motors, Dodge, Willys- 
Overland, Studebaker and all powerfully 


financed and highly developed production 
organizations. The next five years is 
expected by close observers of the indus- 
try to see the weeding out of the smaller 
companies and the concentration of pro- 
duction in the hands of less than a score 
of large companies either through the 
process of elimination or absorption. For 
some months there has been talk of such 
consolidations in the Michigan automotive 
field. 

The Michigan concerns which have 
passed out of the automotive industry dur- 
ing the quarter century of its development 
actually produced 700,000 cars, and on the 
basis of an average sale price of $1,000 
created merchandise valued at upwards 
of $700,000,000. 

Some of the better known makes which 
have appeared in the “fade out” of the 
industry’s picture were Abbott-Detroit, 
Aero Car, Thomas Detroit, Alter, Anhut, 


Barnes DeLuxe, 


Bour Davis, Briggs-De- 
troiter, Hollier, 


Brisco, Brush, Carhartt, 
Columbia, Courier, Cricket Cycle Car, 
Cutting, Dearborn-Detroit, Elmore, De- 
troiter, E-M-F, Everett, Mitchell, Haynes, 
Harroun, Hereshoff, Imperial, King, Krit, 
Lion, Little-Flint, Liberty, Lozier, Marion- 
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Dort, 


Marvel, 
Monarch, Monroe, Nelson, North 


Hanley, Marquette, 
Michigan, 
ern, Olympian, Owen, R, C. | > Pe Reliance, 
Flanders Electric, Regal, Saxon, Scripps- 
Booth, Warren, Grabowski Truck, Wayne, 
Welsh-Detroit, Rainier, Yale and scores 
of others more or less generally known. 


Mighty 


An Illuminating Article 


In a recent issue of the magazine 
“Motor” the mortality situation was dis- 
cussed in an interesting article by James 


Dalton, in which he made some forecasts 
about the future. The article in part fol- 
lows: 


“How many of the companies making 
motor cars today will be on hand to an- 
swer ‘present’ when the roll is called ten 
years from now? 

“A good many persons would give quite 

lot to know. 

“One of the wisest men in the indus- 
try predicted the other day that ultimately 
there will be ten companies with an enor- 
mous production and about thirty smaller 
ones. 

“Probably he wasn’t far wrong. 

“Space at the 1925 New York show has 
been taken for 54 lines of cars made by 
43 companies, BUT— 

“The fourteen smallest producers on this 


list had a combined production in 1923 of 
only 18,950, and they certainly made no 
more last year. One of them made only 
20 in 1923 and three others less than 1,000. 
Six or seven of those listed for the show 
are moribund. 


86 Listed Companies 


“On January 1, 1923, the companies listed 
as in production numbered 86. Exactly 
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a year later the number so classified had 
fallen to 69, but in the cases of 16 of them 
production was much more theoretical than 
actual. Some of them are making a few 
cars, but they won't be long. 

“As we swing into 1925, therefore, there 
are 53 companies which are reasonably 
certain to be in the picture a year hence. 
Although longevity has little bearing on 
present day success in automotive industry, 
33 of these lines have been in the field 
ten years or more. 

“It is significant, however, that one of 
the companies on the list, which was in 
business ten years ago, actually made more 
cars in 1914 than in 1923. Its highest 
yearly production mark was 250. With a 
capitalization of nearly $1,000,000, it has 
gone on its way year in and year out, 
making a custom job and returning satis- 
factory profits. 

“Another company, making a somewhat 
more expensive custom job, Which also 
has been in business more than ten years, 
made 500 cars in its biggest year and only 
200 in 1923. It has outstanding more than 
$1,200,000 in capital stock, but it has no 
funded debt, and it is just as much alive 
today as it ever was. 

“Output of these two companies would 
constitute only a flyspeck in comparison 
: (Continued on page 58) 
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Group Buying Brings New Problems 


- By Jerome Philp 


The automobile underwriter of today 
is being exposed to a subtle kind of temp- 
tation. His dream is to develop a big 
volume of good business that pays and 
sticks. Then along comes one of those 
group propositions—a big line covering 
a wide variety of cars, sufficiently scat- 
tered to avoid any concentrated hazard, 
and all written at one stroke and with a 
minimum of effort. What could be 
Maybe it’s one of those pro- 
dentists, 
etc.—very select! Or a state or national 
trade organization. 


sweeter ¢ 
fessional associations—doctors, 
Or one of those great 
marketing associations 
whose operations run into millions, one of 
developments of these 
times. ‘Anyway, the business is all “snow- 


co-operative or 
the significant 


balled” up into a handsome premium ac- 
count. The automobile underwriter looks 
at it, and if he’s “bureau” or “conference” 
he sweats; if he’s “non-bureau” or “non- 

sweats—-and often falls. 
In fact, both the “ins” and “outs” have 
been known to fall. 

A particularly interesting case is that 
of the General Electric Co. line. The house 
organ of that company recently carried a 
notice that employes could insure their cars 
through a certain individual in the organ- 
ization for 30 per cent off prevailing rates. 
This company has plants and branches in 
widely separated territory, with its head- 
quarters at Schenectady, N. Y., where this 
business was written. Someone is getting 
a substantial line of very good business. 


conference” he 


Mass Buying Has Arrived 

Of course it goes without saying that 
the only reason for the existence of these 
“snowballed” lines is that the rate is at- 
tractive. Take, for instance, the Ford or- 
ganization proposition, recently made pub- 
lic. The rate was $12 per car flat. This 
is probably not in the “temptation” class ; 
those on the outside call it “hijacking.” 

The simple truth is that mass buying 
has hit the automobile insurance business 
just as it has a lot of other businesses. 

“Well, what of it?” asks the Automo- 
bile Underwriter, as he eagerly scans the 
documents in a line from the Cincinnati 
Teachers’ Association submitted at 30 per 
cent off. 

“Oh, nothing much,” says the Old Timer 
as he takes, aim to,put over an ethical jolt 
on this youngster. “Only its like stink- 
weed. It looks pretty in the field, but if 
you pick it you’re kept busy washing your 
hands for a long time.” 

There’s something in that. It raises Ned 
with the agency organization and the com- 
pany organization, The local agents do not 
acept this lifting of business at shaded rates 
with meekness. There are other phases, 
too. 


Where the Activity Is 

The practice is held discriminatory in 
most States, although quite a number of 
them make no effort to enforce their laws 
or rulings on this subject. New Jersey, it 
is claimed, is one of these. There are in 
that State some cases of county doctors 
and dentists’ associations whose automo- 
biles have been insured with considerable 
advantage to the said M. D.’s. 

The chief activity so far has been in 
California and Ohio and one or two other 
States. There has been a surprising lot 
of this business written between the mu- 
tuals and the non-bureau stock companies. 
There are plenty of defendants of the 
practice. “This is a new economic force,” 
they contend. “Mass buying is just deve- 
loping. You cannot successfully oppose 
an economic force. Get in line. Look at 
life insurance with its Group. Wholesale 
life insurance, and just now the big de- 
velopment in the coverage called by such 
various names as Salary Deduction, Salary 


Budget, Salary Allotment, etc. The latter 
policies are-sold in this way: a life insur- 
ance agent asks an employer if he may not 
call his employes together and solicit them 
for insurance en masse, the premiums to be 
deducted from the payroll. Thus, dozens 
of policies in one establishment may be 
written in a very short time.” 

The Old Timer’s answer is this: “It will 
lead to an unstable and ruinous rate situa- 
tion. It is a dangerous tendency.” 

“Well, it’s a new development; we'd 
ought to know something about it; so what 
is this thing you are calling an ‘economic 
force’ ?” 


A Century Old Incident and Its 
Significance 


A hundred years is a long time to go 
back to get the point of a yarn, but it was 
about that long ago that a group of poor 
weavers met in the little English town of 
Rochdale. What they did then has had 
its effects in most countries of the world. 

“But what are the poor Rochdale weavers 
in my young and exciting career?” queries 
the Automobile Underwriter. 

Nothing much, yet. It’s simply that the 
poor old weavers are the grand dadies of 
all co-operative effort. They drew up a 
plan that looked so good on paper that it 
has become the classic pattern of all such 
undertakings, and is responsible for a good 
part of the extension of the movement 
throughout the world. The significant de- 
velopment of today is that the great co- 
operative and marketiny groups, among the 
biggest business units in the world, are 
beginning to use their central organiza- 
tions to buy all kinds of things. Likewise 
the national and state trade and similar 
associations are putting out feelers along 
the same lines. 

Some Fields Highly Organized 

We're going to be frankly visionary. 
To get a real perspective of what might 
result some time, look at California. In 
California the citrus fruit industry is 97 
per cent co-operative. The value of the 
product handled by the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange of Los Angeles alone 
amounts to $55,000,000 annually. The big- 
gest co-operative transaction in the coun- 
try is that of the grain co-operative organ- 
izations, which do an annual business of 
$500,000,000. This group of grain mar- 
keting organizations on the side of their 
buying activities spend something like 
$50,000,000 a year. 

“Those little old weavers of Rochdale 
started something,” comments the Auto- 
mobile Underwriter. 

Their activities and organizations are 
in all fields and in all sections of the 
country. Four tobacco growers’ asso- 
ciations, representing 240,000 member 
producers, sold last year 525,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco for about $150,000,000. Twenty 
co-operative selling agencies in terminal 
live stock markets sold live stock last year 
to the value of $180,000,000. Then there 
are the apple growers of Oregon, potato 
growers of Maine, New Jersey and other 
states, melon raisers of Colorado, cheese 
makers of Minnesota and nut growers of 
California and Georgia. Nine cotton asso- 
ciations handled $100,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton, and even a_ specialized branch like 
prune and apricot growers have an asso- 
ciation in California that did a business of 
$30,000,000, and right here in New York 
we have the “Dairymen’s Co-operative 
League” that has an annual turn-over of 
$80,000,000. 

“And they use a lotta cars,” said the 
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Many Trade Associations Become 
Buyers 


Some day, when some automobile under- 


writer gets time to put his feet up on the 
desk and blow rings of smoke he may have 
an inspiration that will produce a scheme 
whereby he can land big group lines of 
automobile insurance—do it by the rules— 
and get the jump on his competitors. For 
instance, take the innumerable trade asso- 
ciations. Of course the modern trade 
association has an insurance committee, 
and there are some association mutuals, but 
the automobile business is still in the open 
market and scattered. 

The National Paper Trade Association 
is an example of a great national trade 
organization. lt covers the entire coun- 
try. Its membership numbers thousands, 
and within the group are separate geo- 
graphical units like the New England Paper 
Merchants’ Association, Northwestern 
Paper Merchants’ Association, the Pacific 
Coast Paper Trade Association, etc. Many 
of these trade associations pool their efforts 
i some directions, although generally they 
haven’t as yet done much group buying. 

The Portland Cement Association regu- 
larly’ spends hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year merely to get over the idea 
of the advantage of cement. This is easy 
hecause Portland cement is simply Port- 
land cement. But more difficult is the 
co-operative advertising effort of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
to create a greater appreciation of music. 
Makers of all kinds of musical instruments 
chip in to foot this bill. 





Group Activities Still Expanding 


A shining example of the extent to which 
these trade groups can get together when 
it is to their interest to’ do so is that of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia. This group markets a crop that 
exceeds $50,000,000 annually. Last year 
these raisin growers spent $1,500,000 on an 
advertising campaign just to promote the 
cating of more raisins by the public. Of 
course the name “Sun-Maid” stuck in the 
public mind to some extent, but the chief 
object was to cultivate a good big national 
raisin appetite. The extent to which this 
campaign succeeded is shown in the adver- 
tising stunt of putting a little 5c package 
on the news stands along with the choco- 
late bars and the thousand and one other 
gimcracks. Believe it or not, they sold 
thousands of tons in the first few months. 

No one thinks for a moment, of course, 
that all these co-operative undertakings 
have reached the limit of their develop- 
ment, and that the future will not see a 
large extension of their activities which 
will include group buying of service and 
other necessities to the group. 
| 


The Labor Banks 


The point that would stand a little bor- 
ing in right here is that group buying 
and selling have had a tremendous develop- 
ment in this country without our being 
aware of it. The tendency for these 
group units is to act as a group in any 
field where their need is common. Some 
phases have been ignored up to the pres- 
ent time, but how long will that continue 
to be? Let’s turn over a leaf and glance 
for a moment into another field. While 
we are dreaming we might as well have a 
good one. Five years ago there were no 
labor banks in this country. There are 
now thirty-five labor banks with a_ total 
capital of $75,000,000. The development 
has been rapid and startling. The first of 
these, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative Bank in Cleveland 
was opened in November, 1920. Deposits 
came in at the rate of $800,000 a month for 
over three years. Tf you are good at fig- 
ures, get that. Now it has total deposits 
of nearly $30,000,000. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America have two 


banks in Chicago and New York. ‘The lat- 
ter, which is quite new, has resources of 
$5,000,000. 


A Center of Co-operative Activity 


The dynamo that keeps the co-operative 
lights burning all over this county is the 
Co-operative League of America, located 
here in New York and dedicated to co- 
operation in all its forms. This League is 
made up of local co-operative socicties— 
333 in number—with individual member- 
ship up somewhere in six figures and a 
turn-over of millions. This central organ- 
ization publishes two magazines, sends out 
nearly a million pieces of literature each 
year, issues a monthly bulletin, publishes 
books and conducts a news and general 
letter service that goes to hundreds ot news- 
papers and publications. It conducts edu- 
cational courses, an employment bureau 
and co-operates with schools conducting 
courses in co-operative management. 

While we have done a pretty good job in 
this country in developing the marketing 
associations, this country is generally 
classed with Abyssinia and Turkey as to 
the strictly “co-operative” development 
that has to do mostly with the ultimate 
consumer. The great English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society at Manchester is a direct 
descendant of the “Society of Pioneers” 
formed by the poor weavers of Rochdale 
in 1844 when they dug the last ha’penny 
out of the mattress to get together their 
united capital of $140 to start their co- 
operative store. Now this central organ- 
ization covers several squares and does a 
gross business amounting to 500,000,000 
pounds. It is a federation of about 1,200 
co-operative consumer’s societies having a 
membership of several million families. In 
addition to buying to advantage in quan- 
tity it conducts 116 different manu factur- 
ing industries. 

Evidently America is too prosperous to 
be a good fertile field for any such growth 
of “co-operation.” While the co-operative 
effort in buying is no new development 
in this country most of the experiments 
in planting the idea withered before they 
got their growth. The movement in this 
particular phase never got to the point 
where it could establish and maintain a 
real wholesale warehouse organization. 
Not even the friends of co-operation can 
point to an organization in this distribu- 
tive class that has demonstrated effectively 
the value of co-operative buying for the 
ultimate consumer on these lines. 


The Most Highly Organized of All 


The great genius of the marketing co- 
operative movement in this country 1s 
Aaroa Sapiro, a California lawyer who did 
wonders in organizing the citrus fruit 
growers and other groups on the Pacific 
Coast and elsewhere. The growers at 
first organized locally, but failed until 
Sapiro put over the idea that the prod- 
uct, not the producer, was the all-important 
factor. Instead of the crop of the individ- 
ual grower being shipped as a unit under 
the Sapiro plan they were converted to 
consent to have the fruits of their indi- 
vidual labor and management dumped into 
a common hopper, where it lost its iden- 
tity under a trade-mark name. This was 
a real step in co-operative marketing. It 
is easy to see that every individual orange 
grower believes that his particular oranges 
are a little bit better than the other fel- 
low’s. To surrender everything to a cen- 
tral sales corporation, together with the 
gamblers’ chance of a little better price n 
the market, must be quite a strain on 
human nature. 

Here is an example of the kind of co- 
operative stunts the Sapiro genius put to 
work in California, which shows that any- 
thing is possible when you are on this 
subject. He took the entire prune crop 
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The increased cost of living has 
brought along with it inflated ideas of 
camages which defendants in court 
cases think should be awarded to them 
for injuries by motor vehicles. For- 
merly, $10,000 suits were pretty stiff. 
Then came those of the $25,000 variety; 
next there was a jump to $100,000, and 
there are some cases for much larger 
amounts, 

If the juries coincided with these ex- 
aggerated claims insurance rates would 
be prohibitive. The Eastern Under- 
writer recently ran across one damage 
suit for $300,000. In discussing the situ- 
ation, one of the automobile claim men 
said to The Eastern Underwriter 

“As a rule the lawyers for the injured 
inake an estimate of their client’s earn- 
ing abilities over a period of years and 
attempt to convince the jury that he is 
damaged to such an extent that his 
earning power will be cut to a certain 
maximum figure. Nowadays, it seems 
popular to shoot at $25,000 to start with, 
then gradually being beaten down. The 
lawyers figure if they do not put up too 
high a mark that their client will not 
get what a rich insurance company 
could afford, in the lawyer’s opinion to 
pav. Of course, these lawyers are not 
blind to the wealth of the assured, and 
if he is a man of large income the dam- 
ages which it is alleged the clients suf- 
fer grow magically.” 


Higher Limits 


There is a demand for higher limits. 
Along this line The Eastern Under- 
writer discovered that the president of 
one of the insurance companies carries 
$100,000-$200,000 limits so as to be on the 
safe side. He is a man with a six-figure 
income. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer was furnished the following in- 
teresting cases from the files of loss and 
claim departments, illustrating a num- 
ber of angles of the loss situation, fol- 
lowed by court action, and having to do 
with automobiles. 


Case No. 1 
Injury Affects Mentality 


A grocery wholesale delivery truck 
was turning around in the street and 
backed into a amp post. The lamp post 
was broken and the top end of it hit a 
small ten-year-old boy on the head. It 
was alleged that this injury affected his 
mentality. The original judgment was 
for $45,000 for the boy and $16,000 for 
his father for loss of services. This 
judgment was appealed and cut down 
to $40,000 damages, which sum was paid, 

This case indicates the large amount 
recovered for a seemingly insignificant 
accident which might occur at any time. 























Case No. y 
The Unloading Hazard 


A heavy safe was being unloaded into 
an office building from a truck at the 
curbstone. As a safety measure an out- 
rigger was attached to the roof of the 
building, the safe being hoisted by 
means of a block and fall, The rear end 
of the truck was jacked up and the line 
from the block and fall was put around 
the rear wheel of the truck. The motor 
was started, using the real wheel as a 
capastian. While engaged in this task 
the cornice of the building was dam- 
aged, due to the pressure of the out- 
rigger. 

The owner of-the building brought a 
large claim for property damage against 
the trucking company for this damage. 
The trucking company passed this claim 
on to its insurance carrier under the 
property damage coverage. The insur- 
ance company refused recovery on the 
grounds that at the time of the accident 
the truck was not an automobile but a 
hoisting device. An arbitrator was 
called in and ruled that the claim was 
covered by the policy because at the 
time the policy was sold the insurance 
company knew the hazardous nature of 
the assured’s business. 


Case No. 3 
Fourteen Suits in One Litigation 


A sightseeing bus was taking em- 
ployes of a publishing company to a 
picnic. Disregarding a warning sign. 
the driver of the bus entered a road 
under construction. The rear wheel of 
the bus skidded in a pile of sand being 
used by the road workers, throwing the 
rear end of the car against the boiler 
of a concrete mixer being operated by 
the road company. A petcock of the 
boiler was broken by this collision, 
severely scalding the passengers of the 
bus and killing several of them. 

Fourteen suits, totalling $200,000, were 
brought against the owner of the 
boiler, the road construction company. 
Litigation is still pending. One of these 
cases have been tried twice, resulting 
favorably to the road company on the 
grounds that it was not negligent. 


Case No. 4 
Verdict Where Assured Not at Fault 


This case illustrates the possibility of 
verdicts being obtained even where the 
assured claims that he was not at fault. 
It should prove of value as an object 
lesson to those people who claim they 
co not need insurance because they op 
erate their cars in a careful manner. 

On December 14, 1922, at about 6:30 
a. m., a man was struck and knocked 





Courts!’’ 


down by an automobile delivery truck 
on Madison Street near Montgomery 
Street, New York City. Subsequently 
he died of his injuries. The accident 
was witnessed by at least two persons. 
One of these claimed that the words 
“Madison Baking” were on the truck. 
The chauffeur of the assured, however, 
claimed to have been making a delivery 
at the time that the accident took place 
at No. 9 East 18th Street, some distance 
away from the scene of the accident. 
The insurance company obtained a 
statement from the proprietor of this 
restaurant, in which he declared that 
this was a fact. On the trial, however, 
this man fell down in his testimony and 
was not positive of the time in question 
and other witnesses for the plaintiff tes- 
tifying that the truck was that of the 
Madison Baking Company and that it 
was proceeding at a fast rate of speed, 
a verdict was given for the deceased’s 
widow in the sum of $15,000. 

The policy limit here was only $5,000 
and the case has since been settled by 
the insurance company paying this 
amount and the assured contributing 
$3,000. 


Case No. 5 


Incompetency of Driver 


Some years ago a man emigrated from 
Poland to this country, accompanied by 
some of his brothers. After here a 
number of years he had saved sufficient 
to purchase a Ford car. After receiv- 
ing the usual quota of lessons, he then 
considered himself a competent driver. 
On this assumption he invited some 
relatives, among whom was one of his 
brothers, to go for a ride and visit some 
other relatives. While on the way the 
car got beyond control and overturned. 
It was contended that the car was 
driven at a speed beyond safety. The 
driver, the insured proved his incom- 
petency as a driver. The brother re- 
ceived fatal injuries. The driver was 
charged with homicide and indicted and 
later convicted and sentenced. Another 
brother instigated action to recover 
judgment for $5,000, having another ap- 
pear as administrator. Pleadings devel- 
oped that deceased had contributed to 
the support of parents on the other side. 
The case was bitterly contested. De- 
fense of contributory negligence was 
set up, backed up by certain evidence 
that deceased knew of the incompetency 
of driver and that there was no direct 
evidence that deceased had contributed 
to the support of parents. The case re- 
sulted in a verdict for the plaintiff. Ap- 
peal was taken and the higher court 
confirmed the judgment. 

The peculiar features that interposed 
themselves into the case made it some- 
what complex as to what way the 
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amount of judgment should be distrib- 
uted, finally determined to make deposit 
with the court and that the state would 
be responsible to the different benfici- 
aries. ,. The insured who was the defend- 
ant, being a beneficiary, had a judgment 
recovered against him by the estate 
would benefit in the distribution. In 
that event would the insurance carrier 
be entitled to such pro-rata share of 
estate received from the insured through 
subrogation under the policy? From 
last reports distribution has been made, 
but the amount to the insured as one of 
the beneficiaries of the estate was very 
small and not worth while pioneering 
the question if the insurance carrier had 
right to that part given to the insured. 


Case No. 6 
Skull Fractured by Stone Shot Through 
Windshield 


Two cars were driving on a macadam 
road in the same direction, one leading 
the other by approximately fifty feet 
and moving at a speed of twenty or 
twenty-five miles an hour, when the 
right rear wheel of the first car pinched 
a stone of about the size of an egg, 
shooting it backward with sufficient 
force to cause it to go through the wind- 
shield of the car behind, hitting occu- 
pant in front seat, on the head, fractur- 
ing skull. 

Suit for $10,000 was instituted by that 
party against owner of car ahead and 
alleging neglige nce due to lack of care 
in. operating the car and not avoiding 
stone, which must have been obvious to 
the driver. It is quite easy to predict 
result of a case of this type, which was 
tried and verdict given for defendant 
and no appeal taken. 


Case No.7 


Breadth of Omnibus Clause 

Buick Sedan owned by Mrs. J and 
insured in her name collided with a 
Ford touring car owned by X, also in- 
sured. Investigation disclosed that the 
Buick was being driven by A, who had 
been hired by Mr. J to overhaul and put 
the car in first-class condition. This 
was to be done for a flat rate of $250. 
Suit was instituted by X against Mr. J 
and by Mrs. J against X. Insomuch as 
Mr. J was legally responsible for the 
operation of the car, it was necessary to 
take care of him in accordance with 
the term of our policy. Mrs. J refuses 
10 drop her case and institute a counter- 
claim to X’s action against her husband, 
claiming that her husband did not own 
the car and would not be called upon to 
pay for the repairs 

These cases are still in the prelimi- 
vary stage of pleadings, but it appears 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Closed Car’s Growing Popularity 


Anyone disposed to doubt that closed 
cars are growing in popularity need 
only glance at the statistics of the 
production of this class of vehicle to be 
convinced of his misapprehension. 

In the short span of a decade the 
percentage of all passenger cars having 
closed bodies, produced in this country, 
the most fully motorized of any on the 
globe, has increased from about 2% to 
over 40%, or an average gain of nearly 
4% points a year. 

Inspection of the accompanying Table 
I and the curve plotted from data com- 
piled by “Automotive Industries,” 
that the bulk of this gain has been 
recorded since 1919. ~It is the more 
remarkable when we consider that the 
total production of passenger cars 
(open and closed) during the same 
period has increased from 1,658,000 
1919 to 3,262,000 in 1924, or, to put it 
in another way, the number of closed 
cars produced last year was about 8.4 
times the number of the same general 


type built in 1919 and no less than 643 
times the number built in 1915. 


shows 


TABLE I 


Per Cent. or Att CLosep Cars PrRopUCED 1N 
1915 tro 1924 Wuicu Have CLosep Bonirs 
(Unitep States anp CANADA) 

BONG s ccckseesk Oe Pek ae eas 16.0) 
7k, Caer eae 2.8 FR hese scvreics Seu 
| POPE ET 4.2 PR aee ds teweccc« Ome 
ORs vos oi Kieiececere YP. 1S aa K i Bt 
TOR so o..6s macs 9.1 i. eee . Od 
Compiled by Automotive Industries 
TABLE II 
Per Cent oF Cxiosep Cars ry Prick CLassEs 
PRODUCED 1922 to !924 
(UNITED STATES AND CANADA) 

Under $1,000 $2,009 $3,000 
Vear $1,000 to $2,000 to $3,000 and over 
| ee 38.8 78.8 47.3 
ie 23.3 45.8 75.2 90.6 
i’) 31.8 70.7 76.9 200 
Note.—-Based on actual f.o.b. price of car model 


Compiled by Automotive Industries 


The Reasons 


Those who have owned and used both 
open and closed types of car hardly 
need be told the reason for this revo- 
lution. A comparatively few years ago 
it was quite the custom to lay up one’s 
car for the winter, at least in the north- 
ern states, not so much because of 
difficulties with the car itself as because 
of the personal discomfort which driv- 
ing in an open car in cold weather 
entailed. 

Today, however, we ride in comfort 
the year around, largely as a result of 
the simple expedient of supplying a 
substantially weather proof enclosure 


more apt to be, 


By Herbert Chase 


Engineering Editor of ‘‘Automotive Industries’’ 


for the occupants and furnishing enough 
heat to make the interior of the vehicle 


comfortable even in zero weather. 


Comforts of Home in Closed Cars 


Experiments now in progress indicate 
that soon we shall see steam heating 
systems installed in many closed cars. The 
writer recently rode in such a car and 
found that the steam radiator, fed from 
the jacket of the engine, warmed with 
unusual rapidity and gave an ample 
supply of heat to keep the body warm, 
even with the engine idling. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
such a system are some to the effect 
that: (a) the fire hazard is reduced 
materially, since the radiator never can 
attain a temperature greater than that 
of the stem, (b) the radiator can be 
placed in any desired position and can 
be fed through small copper tubes 
easily installed, while a single valve at 
the radiator can be used to control the 
temperature as desired and (c) there 
never is any odor or danger from 
escaping gases such as sometimes occurs 
with exhaust heaters. 

This is but one of many detail 
improvements tending to make the 
closed car a better year-around con- 
venience—not to say a necessity. Ven- 
tilation has*been improved and windows 
are lowered so easily that the body is 
converted in effect into an open type in 
a few seconds and as quickly closed if 
a storm is encountered. This, of course, 
is a pleasing contrast to the open type 
in which curtains must be adjusted with 
some delay in many cases, and often 
with a wetting for the passengers if a 
sudden shower is met with. 

But a fact apt to be lost sight of by 
a public which has grown accustomed 
to rapid changes in motor vehicle design 
and construction is that the closed car 
of today, formerly considered a luxury 
largely for city use, actually is to be 
had at a price which is lower than that 
of the open car of yesterday, and, inci- 
dentally, is used about as much in rural 
districts as in urban communities. 


Prices 


This indeed is a tribute to the genius 
of an industry which quickly senses the 
demands of a somewhat critical class of 
buyers and gives it what it desires at a 
price which it can afford to pay. 

“T’d like a closed car if I could afford 
it,” was a phrase often heard among 
motorists five years ago. Today it’s 
“Which closed job is the 
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Curve Showing Growing Popularity of Closed Cars 


best buy?”, for the difference between 
open and closed models is a small item 
in most cases, while in others the closed 
model actually is priced below the 
open one. 

Most astounding of all is the fact that 
cars, open or closed, actually sell for 
lower prices today than before the war, 
not by comparison with other com- 
modities, but in dollars and cents, and 
this in spite of the fact that a dollar 
today is worth less than 70 percent. of 
its pre-war value! 

Here indeed is food for thought for 











It is this fact which led to the devel- 
opment of. what are called “coach” and 
“brougham” bodies, in spite of violent 
protests on the part of correct nomen- 
clature sharps. These bodies resemble 
luxurious sedan of earlier 
years in most essential particulars, but 
are considerably less expensive to manu- 
facture. In general, there are two or 
three doors instead of four, while othe: 
economies are effected by using less 
expensive upholstery and_ structural 
materials. 

Furthermore, the volume of produc- 
tion in a given body model now is so 
great that it pays to “tool up” for quan- 
tity manufacture and thus bring the 
unit cost down to a fraction of that 
involved when hand work was the rule. 


the more 








Inventor Rushmore in a 1925 Buick, Showing His Steam Cooler and Steam Heater. 
Also Heater Control Valve on Instrument Board 


every industry in the country—possibly 
even for the underwriting “industry,” 
if it may be called such! 

This achievement, so far as closed 
cars are concerned, has been made pos- 
sible quite largely by the fact that car 
and body manufacturers were not long 
in learning that every closed body did 
not have to be de luxe product—as most 
of them were formerly. Today the 
average closed cag decidedly is a utility 
and has been designed from a utilitarian 
viewpoint. 


More Cars Than Telephones 


Fortunately, car manufacturers have 
had the good sense to pass these econ- 
omies on to the consumer in a lower- 
priced but quite satisfactory vehicle 
and, in turn, have been rewarded with 
a volume of business so great that today 
thre are more cars in use in this coun 
try than there are telephones! 

Chassis improvements have kept pace 
with those in the body, so that today 


(Continued on page 64) 


Inventor Rushmore Describes 
His Steam Cooling System 


The Eastern Underwriter asked S. W. 
Rushmore of the Rushmore Laboratory, 
Plainfield, N. J., if he would send The 
Eastern Underwriter a description of 
his new steam cooling system which is 
described in the article of Herbert 
Chase, manager of the research depart 
ment of “Automotive Industries,” and 
also asked him if he would not pose for 


a photograph showing the heater and 
the heater control valve on the instru- 
ment board. Mr. Rushmore gave The 
Eastern Underwriter the following 
statement describing his invention: 
“The radiator consists simply of two 
simple headers connected by a number 
of %” gilled copper tubes, as used in 
motor truck radiators. As the gilled 


(Continued on page 6A) 
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FEU TOMOBILE owners are now getting out their cars, making plans 
hand taking out insurance automobile 
owners. This is the busiest time of the year in automobile insurance. 


Get Your Share Now 


There never was a time when insurance in a good stock company 
appeared more ho represents the LONDON has 
a real advantage. 








No company issues a clearer, shorter, less technical or more liberal 
policy contract than the LONDON—or is more prompt and satisfactory 
in adjustment of claims. It simply can’t be done. 
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That Troublesome Question of “Guests” 


When the Car Owner Invites Friends and Relatives to Ride Collusion 
Suits Frequently Follow Injuries; Shall Cover Be Restricted? 


If you read the daily papers care- 
fully you must have noted many 
stories recently in which owners of 
automobiles are sued for heavy dam- 
ages by close relatives or frierds be- 
caus2 of injuries sustained after en- 
tering the automobile as the guest of 
the owner. Only the other day a 
fersey man’s brother-in-law brought a 
$50,000 action, and the thought must 
occur to the uninitiated that among 
other grievances that can be laid at the 
door of the automobile are the splitting 
of lifelong relatioush‘}s and triendshins. 

But this break in the entente cordiale 
is not so serious as it looks. In nearly 
every one of these cases, according to 
automobile underwriters, there is coilu- 
sion. While the owner of the automo- 
bile is the defendant in the action, toe 
real target is the insurance company 
carrying the liability on the car. The 
pleasant relations between the plaintiff 
and defendant continued unmarred—and 
both hope that the verdict will be a 
corking big one. 


Practice of Recent Date 


In a nutshell, that is the famous 
“guest” problem which in a few years 
has grown to be one of the most seri- 
ous confronting automobile underwriters 
and causing them the loss of a great 
deal of sleep. The practice of guests 
suing car owners is of recent date. So 
many have been the “guest” car actions 
-—-decisions on the subject fill many 
pages in the index files of the claim 





ment in the business as to whether or 
not the so-called “omnibus” coverage in 
automobile policies should not be elimi- 
nated. The views of some of the com- 
pany people are printed later on in this 
article, and it will be seen that there 
are decided opinions both ways. ‘The 
question is now up before the Bureau. 
In fact, for some time the automobile 
department of the Bureau has been re- 
ceiving reports of “guest and family” 
claims for automobile public liability 
owners and on this page of The Eastern 
Underwriter is a box giving a summary 
of some interesting cases. 

The claim departments are not agreed 
as to the origin of the “guest” suits. 
One of the most prominent pioneer 
cases, however, was that of a notorious 
New York millionaire who has figured 
in various scandal stories in the yellow 
papers. This millionaire was automo- 
bile riding with a woman friend, who, 
while alighting from the car, hurt her 
ankle and brought suit for damages. 
The investigators of the insurance com- 
pany were convinced that the injury 
‘consisted principally of a sprain. While 
‘the suit was pending company investi- 
gators followed the defendant to the 
South and found him in a hotel there 
with the plaintiff, and also learned that 
he was paying the rent of her apart- 
ment. 


Judge Sad Over Decision 


In another early case the guest sued 
a Brooklyn automobile owner who had 
given her a ride to a station. The wo- 
man was hurt, and the judge, in decid- 
ing the case in favor of the guest al- 
most wept tears as he stated that it 
was the meanest decision he had ever 
made as the defendant was engaged in 
an act of kindness in giving a tired 
woman a ride. 

The loss files also disclose an interest- 
ing case of a chauffeur who went to the 
owner of a car and asked if he might 
not take his wife out for a ride. This 
is rather unusual as chauffeurs are in 





Cases which have come 


to his father; 


the parent for a tort, 
judgment against her husband. 


insurance company. 





Some ‘“‘Guest’’ Decisions 


under notice of United States F. & G. 


In New York a judgment has been obtained against a son for injuries 
a mother successfully sued her daughter; 
awarded damages against her brother. 

In Connecticut, judgment was denied a minor child against her mother 
on the ground that a minor not emancipated had no right of action against 
In this same state, however, a wife has obtained 


In North Carolina, the Supreme 
emancipated cannot maintain action against its parent, but in this state a 
wife has obtained judgment against her husband. 

In Maryland, Ohio and Minnesota courts have ruled that the wife 
cannot sue the husband for automobile injuries. 

In Canada a minor son received a verdict against his father, 
court ruled that the insurance company was not liable on the ground that 
the payment of the claim was a voluntary one, without consent of the 


a girl has been 


Court has ruled that a child not 


but the 








the habit of repeatedly taking anyone 
out for a ride without the formality of 
obtaining permission of their employers 
In this instance, the wife of the chauf- 
feur was injured. He immediately 
brought suit against the owner. 

Some time ago, a couple of Yale stu 
dents were out on a joyride with a 
couple of chorus girls, speeding at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour along the Boston 
Post Road and sharing drinks from a 
flask. One of the chorus girls was in- 
jured and brought suit for $100,000 dam- 
ages. Despite the joyride aspect of the 
case and the whiskey drinking a pool 
was formed in the claim department of 
a casualty company that the soft-heart- 
ed jury would give the girl a verdict of 
at least $25,000, and the pool was as to 
how much over that figure she would 
receive, It was learned that the case 
was compromised later for a large sum; 
in excess of $25,000. 

In another case, a boy hitched a ride 
on the running board of an automobile. 
The owner told him to get off. He did 
not do so and was injured. The court 
ruled that the owner was liable for ordi- 
nary negligence. 

Another ruling in a collision case was 
that the driver is liable to a guest re- 
gardless of whether the driver of the 
other car is also negligent. 

In still another case it was ruled that 
although the deceased kept up a long 
fire of conversation with the defendant 
that did not constitute an excuse for 
negligence. 

One case which set the underwriters 
thinking was where a father was liable 
to a guest when the car was driven by 
the son of the father. 

In still another case, a seamstress, 
who had been given a ride by the 
owner of a car by whom she was tem- 
porarily employed, had her finger hurt 
in the door of the car as she was about 
to get out. She recovered damages. 

A pleasant break in adverse decisions 
was the Massachusetts decision that 
guests may recover from hosts driving 
a car only for gross negligence on the 
part of the latter. 


Some Company Comments 


The following are some comments on 
the “guest and family” subject given to 
The Eastern Underwriter by some 
prominent company men: 

Dr. R. S. Keelor, Manager Liability 
Department, United States Casualty : 

“While there is a growing sentiment 
for a modification, or, possibly, the elimi- 


nation of the so-called omnibus cover- 
age in automobile policies, I doubt 
whether it has crystallized sufficiently 
to warrant the belief that a change in 
this form of coverage is imminent. 

The so-called omnibus clause in auto- 
mobile policies was designed to give 
effect to the principle that insurance 
should follow the automobile rather 
than the named assured, but in actual 
practice it has come to be realized that 
risk selection is considerably interfered 
with because it is impossible for the 
underwriter to know when he issues 
the policy, who will drive the insured 
automobile and still more impossible for 
him to contemplate the character of 
people who may, as invited guests, 
prove to be his most troublesome claim- 
ants. Even those underwriters who re- 
sort to rather close inspection of their 
automobile risks, either before or after 
the issue of their policies, cannot pos- 
sibly guard against the serious liability 
growing out of the use of insured auto- 
mobiles by others than those whose 
names appear upon the policies and who 
may be much less desirable risks than 
the named assured—who may, in fact, 
be very undesirable risks. 

There is undoubtedly a more wide- 
spread sentiment in favor of placing a 
curb upon the growing disposition upon 
the part of members of families to make 
claims against each other at the expense 
of their insurance carriers because it 
not infrequently happens that a wife 
sues her husband, a husband sues his 
wife, or a child sues one of its parents 
for damages growing out of alleged in- 
juries occurring when the family has 
been enjoying itself by the use of an 
automobile insured in the name of one 
of the parents. Here, again, inspection 
of indiivdual risks is not a satisfactory 
safeguard against a serious liability re- 
sulting from the constantly growing 
tendency to bring such damage suits. 

“To place the possibilities which un- 
derwriters must face in this respect in 
concrete shape, suppose we sat up a 
hypothetical case: ‘A,’ who owns an 
automobile which is insured under a 
policy carrying an omnibus clause, in- 
vites ‘B’ to take a ride with him. While 
proceeding leisurely, discussing the ad- 
vent of spring, ‘A’ continuing to feed 
gasoline by the throttle, ‘B’ inadvertent- 
iy puts his foot upon the accelerator, 
thus causing the car to plunge forward 
suddenly, striking ‘C,’ who was about to 
cross the street. 

“Incidentally, both ‘A’ and ‘B’ as a 


result of the sudden stopping of the car, 
in their attempt to avoid striking ‘C,’ 
are thrown against the windshield and 
receive serious injuries, 

““C? having learned the facts regard- 
ing the cause of the accident, starts 
suits against both ‘A’ and ‘B.’ The 
Company must, of course, defend both 
suits. Then ‘BY recognizing his oppor- 
tunity to get something out of the in- 
surance carrier, starts a suit against 
‘A’ for his injuries and ‘A,’ feeling that 
he would not have been injured but for 
the negligence of ‘B’ in putting his foot 
on the accelerator, starts a suit against 
him. Obviously, the insurance carrier 
must defend both of these suits.” 


As Seen by Thomas F. Cass 


Thomas F. Cass, Indemnity Company 
of North America: 

“I am opposed to the principle ot 
issuing limited form of automobile cov- 
erage. All such forms have, wherever 
used, created dissatisfaction among 
policyholders and, as a practical matter, 
the limitation of the coverage has many 
times been disregarded by the com- 
panies in the adjustment of claims. The 
question of business policy, desirability 
of the agency connection or other ele- 
ments of interest have entered into the 
adjustment of a claim under a policy 
issued with limitations and in many 
cases has resulted in a waiver of such 
limitations as might apply and the ad- 
justment of the claim in the same man- 
ner as if such limitation did not exist. 

“Such action has necessarily defeated 
the purpose of the limitation and has 
resulted in demands for the elimination 
of the rule which permitted such insur- 
ance to be issued. A concrete example 
of this was the almost universal demand 
for the elimination of the rule which 
permitted the issuance of the so-called 
pleasure driven and owner driven en- 
dorsements. 

“T believe that an assured is entitled, 
under an automobile public liability 
policy, to complete coverage and that 
he should be protected against claims 
made by relatives, friends or others 
riding with him in his automobile. It 
is generally admitted that in the major- 
ity of claims made by guests, that the 
existence of insurance is the basis of 
the claim. Some agitation exists for the 
elimination of this coverage from auto- 
mobile public liability policies, particu- 
larly in respect to members of the as- 
sured’s family, on the theory that no 
claim will be made if no insurance 
exists. 

“In giving consideration to the pos- 
sibility of establishing such a limitation, 
the first difficulty that presents itself is 
the problem of defining the scope of the 
limitation, or in other words, how shall 
we establish who and what constitutes 
members of the assured’s family. This 
is something that I do not think can 
properly be established. Even though 
it can be established, in the event of an 
accident sustained by someone remote- 
ly related to the assured resulting in a 
claim through ill feeling, is it right and 
proper that we should deny to our as- 
sured coverage under our policy? Is 
it not a legitimate claim even though 
the injured happens to be connected in 
some way through relationship, with 
our assured? 

“My own thought in the matter is 
that while it is admitted that there are 
a few cases where claims are made 
based purely upon the existence of 1n- 
surance, that these are actually few in 
number and that because of them we 
should not attempt to restrict our cov- 
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erage. We should assume the entire 
obligation of the assured and should 
measure the hazard in our rates which 
are charged for automobile insurance. 
No matter to what extent the practice 
should grow in the future, it will always 
be possible to measure the loss pay- 
ments through the rates charged for 
the insurance and if this is a fact, why 
should we not furnish the coverage?” 


Views of Joseph F, Matthai 


Joseph F. Matthai, vice-president 
United States F. & G.: 

“This so-called ‘guest problem’ or 
‘guest coverage’ is very similar to, but 
admittedly larger than, the ‘upset cov- 
erage’ discussion several years ago in 
connection with collision insurance. At 
that time it was felt that if the com- 
panies would specifically exclude from 
the collision coverage damage caused 
by upset the then high loss ratio under 
collision insurance would be materially 
reduced and the rates could be reduced 
The members of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, as 
usual, before taking any such step de- 
cided to gather the necessary statistics 
in order to ascertain exactly what could 
be done. These statistics showed ‘that 
the payments made by the companies 
on account of damage caused by upsets 
amounted to a little less than two per 
cent. of the total collision damage pay: 
ments, so the companies instead of spe- 
cifically excluding such coverage are 
now specifically including it. 

“The volume of collision premiums 
written by the casualty companies is 
about of the volume of Public Liability 
premiums, so that any question in refer- 
ence to the Public Liability coverage 
would naturally cause considerably 
more disturbance than a question in- 
volving the smaller premium income 
This would be true even though the 
percentage of loss caused by the sub- 


ject under consideration was no greater 
in the class of insurance involving the 
larger premium volume than it was in 
the class involving the smaller premium 
income. ; 

“Up to the present time the gathering 
of statistics by the National Bureau in 
reference to this guest coverage has not 
been completed, but if one will ascertain 
the actual losses that any one company 
has Rad to pay on account of these 
guest or family claims it will, in all 
probability, be found that they con- 
stitute an immaterial proportion of the 
total losses. Furthermore, all losses 
on account of the guest cases have been 
included in making the present rates, 
so that if this coverage is excluded the 
rates will have to be reduced. If the 
exclusion of the coverage will not per- 
mit of a material reduction in the rates 
the company or companies who do ex- 
clude it will find that they are at a 
decided disadvantage in selling their 
policies. 

“To cover an assured for his liability 
for injury to a person whom he invites 
to ride in his automobile is legitimate 
insurance. Human nature is a peculiar 
thing and no one knows when even a 
close friend is going to turn on him. 
It is admitted that there are some guest 
claims made which would not have 
been made if the owner of the car had 
not carried insurance. In other words 
there are cases where collusion exists 
in order to get something from the 
insurance company, but if an_ effort 
was made to eliminate from the policy 
all those types of coverages under which 
fake claims or collusion could exist it is 
hard to tell what form of coverage 
would be left. 

“The newspaper notoriety during the 
past year in reference to guest cases 
will undoubtedly bring such coverage 
to the attention of the insuring public 
and although this coverage has always 


been in the automobile policies the 
claims under it will in all probability 
increase as time goes on. The com- 
panies however have had similar situa- 
tions to handle in the past and it should 
not be hard to make the rates according 
to the situation as it develops. 

“The liability between husband and 
wife or parent and child is one type of 
claim under this guest coverage where 
in practically all cases collusion does 
exist and coverage for such claims 
should be excluded from the policy if 
a practical and logical way of doing so 
can be found. We do not find in the 
type of automobile owners that the com- 
panies are willing to insure those people 
whose wives or children would sue them 
on account of injuries caused while rid- 
ing in their automobiles. In some 
states a wife or minor child has no legal 
action against a husband or father for 
such an injury, but in others, particu- 
larly North Carolina, a wife can re- 
cover from a husband for such injuries, 
and in that state, since the Supreme 
Court of the state has already ruled 
on at least one of these cases, the com- 
panies will in all probability find that 
the number of them will steadily in- 
crease unless a specific exclusion is put 
in the policy.” ° 

Statement by E. P. Amerine 

E. P. Amerine, vice-president Georgia 
Casualty Co.: 

“I do not concur in the views ex- 
pressed by some of our contemporaries 
that coverage under Automobile Public 
Liability Policies should exclude per- 
sonal injuries sustained by any relative 
of the assured or others while riding 
as an invited guest in the assured’s car. 

“The guest hazard is unquestionably 
one of serious import just at this time, 
and whilst claims from this source are 
of recent origin, they are increasing by 
leaps and bounds and their very nature 


makes them very difficult to defend if 
not impossible to defeat. 

“It is admittedly true that practically 
every claim from this source is induced 
by reason of a Public Liability policy, 
or to place it inversely, if no policy is 
in force there would be no such claims. 
On the other hand, the interests of an 
assured must be considered. The as- 
sured wants full protection, and is en- 
titled to it. If the guest hazard in- 
creases the accident cost of writing 
private passenger automobiles, which it 
undoubtedly does and will continue do- 
ing so, then, it would be incumbent 
upon our rate-making bodies to take 
cognizance of this condition which is 
growing worse from year to year at a 
very alarming rate, and meet the situa- 
tion with rates that will carry such 
risks with safety.” 


Favors Exclusion 


M. P. Cornelius, vice-president Con- 
tinental Casualty Company: 

“The problem of the so-called guest 
claim presents an important issue at this 
time. It is my personal opinion that 
automobile public policies when issued 
to cover private pleasure cars should 
contain a provision excluding or limit- 
ing liability as regards claims made 
against the assured by friends, relatives, 
etc., on account of injuries received 
while riding as an invited guest in the 
assured’s car. There is a serious ques- 
tion as to just how drastic this exclu- 
sion should be made. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion just at the 
present time as to whether it is advis- 
able to make any exclusion. The matter 
is purely one of underwriting, and is 
now under consideration by the Bureau. 
Under the circumstances I do not feel 
that it would be advisable to express 
any views for publication. However, 
I appreciate your courtesy in offering 
me the opportunity.” 








Admitted Assets .... 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance 


Company, Ltd. 
of Tokio 


Admitted Assets .......$6,691,491.37 


Automobile Insurance 





United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Company 


_. .$4,678,186.54 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of London 


Admitted Assets ..... 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. 


Attorney 


1 South William Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


. .$1,343,699,08 
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An Actual Automobile Insurance Sales Talk 


The M. L. Bayern Co. are automobile 
insurance specialists, writing mostly that 
kind of insurance. Mr. Bayerm has long 
been an authority on the subject, and is 
the author of a book, entitled “Cutting 
the Cost of Auto Insurance In Half.” 

The scené is in Mr. Bayern’s office. 
There enters an owner of an automobile 
and the resulting conversation is repro- 
duced : 

Prospect: I have just bought a new 
1925 Studebaker Sedan and want you to 
explain what kind of insurance you think 
I ought to order so as to be properly 


and adequately protected against all haz- 
ards? 

Agent: Before I can give you a definite 
figure I must know the list price; whether 
you purchased it new or second-hand, and 
when; what it actually cost, including addi- 
tional equipment, war tax and freight; 
whether you paid cash, or if it is mort- 
gaged; and where it will be garaged and 
principally used. 

Prospect: Its list price is $1,985 I 
paid for it $2,000, and it will be garaged 
and used principally in New York City. 

Liability 

Agent: In the first place the most im- 
portant coverage is known as Public Lia- 
bility, which provides for your indemnity 
against loss by reason of your legal lia- 
bility to others for bodily injuries acci- 
dentally sustained, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, on account of 
any accident due to the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of your automobile, whether 
the automobile is driven by you, or any 
member of your family, or any friend 
of legal age, provided such person or per- 
sons drive with the permission of the 
owner of the car. The cost of such pro- 
tection for $5,000 covering injury to one 
person, and $10,000 covering injury to more 
than one person (two, three, four, or 
more), the cost to you would be $109. 
Inasmuch as juries are daily awarding 
excess verdicts, I recommend that you 
order $25,000 covering injury to one 
person, and $50,000, covering injury to 
more than one person in any one accident, 
at an annual cost of $148.24, or an in- 
crease of 36 per cent. over the minimum 
limits. You are the best judge as to what 
you should carry. I can write up limits 
for as high as $100,000 for one person, and 
$200,000 for more than one person in any 
one accident for an annual premium of 
$164.59, or an increase of 51 per cent over 
the minimum limits. 

Prospect: I want $25,000 to $50,000 at 
a yearly cost to me of $148.24. 


Property Damage 


Agent: So noted. To continue on this 
subject of liability. In the second place, 
property damage is similar to the public 
liability protection, in view of the fact 
that it is a third party contract under 
which the insuring company agrees to 
indemnify you against loss imposed by 
law upon you for damages on account 
of damage to property of every descrip- 
tion, with exception of your own prop- 
erty, including the resultant loss of use 
of the other fellow’s damaged or de- 
stroyed automobile, resulting from your 
ownership, maintenance or use of your 
car. $1,000 limits costs $30, $3,000 limits 
costs but $35.10. Because of the small in- 
crease in cost and the great increased pro- 
tection given you, I recommend higher 
limits. 

Prospect: Add $35.10 to my bill. 


The Fire and Theft Cover 


Agent: I have so added to binder here 
before me. Now that we have settled 
the question of law suit insurance, we will 
proceed to the consideration of fire and 


theft protection to your machine. Fire, 
theft and transportation covers you in case 
of fire, arising from any cause whatso- 
ever, and lightning. 

Theft, robbery, or pilferage, except by 
any persons or person in your home, ser- 
vice or employment, excepting also wrong- 
ful conversion or secretion of the car, 
and excepting tools and repairs equip- 
ment, except in case of total loss of your 
automobile. : 

Transportation covers you while your 
auto is being transported in any convey- 
ance, by land, or water, stranding, sinking, 
collision, burning, or derailment of such 
conveyance, including general average and 
salvage charges. This will cost you 
$45.40, the car being insured for $2,000 
at $2.27 for each $100. 

Prospect: What I want to know is this: 





H. A. BAYERN 


In case my car is stolen or burned, will 
you pay me $2,000? 

Agent: No. Although your policy states 
that the car is insured for $2,000, you 
would only collect the actual market value 
of the car at the time of the loss. Under 
the old full valued form, the insuring 
company paid the amount specified in the 
policy, but now all reliable insurance com- 
panies give you sufficient money to replace 
the car with one of like kind or quality, 
or if you wish, replace the car for you 
with one of like kind or quality. This 
form of fire and theft insurance is known 
as non-valued.” 

Prospect: That’s fair enough. I am 
satisfied as long as you will settle on 
that basis. Suppose my car is damaged 
on account of a tornado, cyclone, wind- 
storm, hail, water damage, explosion, 
earthquake, riot or civil commotion, am 
I covered under the fire and theft pro- 
tection? 


Full Cover 


Agent: Not unless you order me to 
include it by endorsement to your fire 
and theft protection, which would cost 
you about $10 additional. 

Prospect: Put it on your binder. So far 
what you have said interests me very 
much, but now tell me something about 
collision insurance. 

Agent: Full collision insurance would 
cost you $243.25 per annum; $50 deduct- 
able collision would cost you $92.75 per 
annum, and $100 deductible collision would 
cost you $49.88. I recommend that you 
order the $100 deductible collision insur- 
ance clause. 

Prospect: But I don’t want any deduct- 
ible collision. All my friends tell me not 
to get deductible collision. They tell me 
that I should get full collision msurance. 
I follow you quite clearly and agree rela- 
tive to the necessity of high limits on 


liability and property damage insurance, 
and admit the necessity of fire, theft, tor- 
nado, windstorm, earthquake, etc., but | 
can’t see the use of having deductible colli- 
sion, either the $100 or $50 deductible colli- 
sion clauses. What I want is to collect 
every time my car is damaged, whether 
it is my fault or not, from $1 up to and 
including $2,000. 

Agent: Of course, Mr. Brown, if you 
desire full collision coverage, which would 
cost you $243.25 annually, I can give it to 
you, but let me call your attention to the 
fact that full collision insurance is a lux- 
ury, not a necessity. Here you can spend 
a great deal of money, although there is 
comparatively little at stake. If you order 
full collision insurance, my commission 
would be just twice what I would get if 
you ordered the $100 deductible collision. 
Don’t you realize that you cut the cost of 
your automobile insurance in half by elim- 
inating full collision insurance, at a cost 
of $243.25, and substitute the $100 de- 
ductible clause at a cost of but $49.88, and 
thus actually save $193.37. Instead of 
throwing away your money on full colli- 
sion coverage, we urge that you invest 
a part of this saving in still higher limits 
on liability and property damage, so that 
at some future date you will have no re- 
grets and save thousands of dollars in 
high verdicts. The higher the limits, the 
less the additional proportional increased 
cost. Read any daily newspaper and come 
to your own conclusion. You will note 
that the tendency of juries is to award 
excessive verdicts in personal injury cases. 
Therefore, let your conscience be your 
guide. 

Losses 


Prospect: But most losses are under 
$100. - Who will pay for such losses if I 
do not carry full collision insurance? 

Agent: The other fellow. If you should 
have some small losses, and the other party 
is responsible for the accident, you may 
be able to collect from him, or if he is 
insured for property damage, his insur- 
ing company can be made to pay for the 
cost of repairing or replacing your car 
with one of like kind and quality. If 
he or his insuring company quibble or 
avoid payment, over the same, they can 
be sued. Assuming, however, that you 
cannot collect in some three or four acci- 
dents which may have cost you altogether 
$53.37, you will nevertheless have saved 
over $140 with the money saved between 
the difference of full collision and $100 
deductible collision. 

Prospect: That’s sounds reasonable. I 
see and appreciate your sincerity and cut- 
ting the cost of my auto insurance in half. 
Do you realize that you are cutting your 
commission in half when you cut the cost 
of my insurance? No other insurance 
man ever told me to do that before. They 
all suggested full .collision. Please ex- 
plain just what collision means? 

Agent: Full collision means that the 
insuring company agrees to pay for actual 
loss or damage sustained by you during 
the period of the policy and within the 
limit therein prescribed, and if caused 
solely by accidental collision with any 
other object, with certain exceptions, from 
$1 up to and including the actual replace- 
ment value of your machine. 

In the case of the $100 deductible colli- 
sion insurance clause, the insuring com- 
pany deducts the amount stated from the 
amount of each loss. In other words, 
every accident is deemed a separate claim, 
and $100 is deducted from the amount of 
each loss, when determined, and the in- 
suring company becomes liable for the 
loss or damage only in excess of that 
amount. 

The $50 deductible collision clause 
operates in the same manner, except that 
you deduct and pay the first $50 instead 
of the first $100. 

To make it clearer, let us assume that 
your car is damaged in an accident to 
the extent of $900. Your insuring com- 
pany immediately pays you $800, because 
your policy bears the $100 deductible colli- 
sion clause. If your report shows that 


the other fellow was to blame for the 
accident, your insuring company sues such 
person for $900, plus what it costs you to 
hire other cars while yours is being re- 
paired. If loss of use for one week 
amounted to $70, your insuring company 
would sue for $970, and if it collected 
this amount, you would be reimbursed for 
the additional $170. 


The Non-Agency Mutuals 

Prospect: You have cleared that point 
very much. I appreciate now what you 
are trying to do. You want to save me 
money when it is consistent with safety to 
do so. What is the difference between 
collision insurance and property damage 
insurance ? 

Agent: Please bear in mind that colli- 
sion insurance relates to damage done 
to your own car, whether caused by your 
negligence or not, and property damage, 
on the other hand, is collision to the other 
fellow’s car. 

Prospect: You said that you could in- 
sure me for liability, $25,000 to $50,000, 
property damage, $5,000 limits, $2,000 fire 
and theft, transportation, windstorm, earth- 
quake, etc., and $100 deductible collision 
at a cost of $289.52. How is it that the 
Blank Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
state that they can give me exactly the 
same protection at an annual cost of 
$231.62? Is there any good reason why 
1 should pay $57.90 more for this insur- 
ance when I can get it for less through this 
mutual company ? 

Agent: I am very glad you asked that 
question. You would not get the same 
protection through a mutual company, as 
I will try to show you. Can you buy 
cheap clothes which are good; cheap meat 
of good quality; cheap apartments of dis- 
tinction, cheap anything you need in con- 
nection with your business, or home, or 
for your health or happiness? Of course, 
my friend, you know you can’t. You al- 
ways get what you pay for, as sure as 
the night follows the day, for when you 
buy a cheap suit, you get one. Don't 
overlook the fact that there is no such 
thing as cheap insurance because for every 
cut in rate there is a cut in protection, 
and a still deeper cut in service, regardless 
of how these mutual or cut-rate companies 
try to disguise their propositions. Your 
insurance, Mr. Brown, should therefore 
be in a substantial stock company whose 
financial resources are the very best guar- 
antee that you will never be called upon 
at some future date to pay large dam- 
ages, and assessments. 

Prospect: Suppose I do take a chance 
and insure in a mutual company and 
actually save $57.90? When an accident 
happens, won’t the mutual company have 
to take care of the matter? Aren’t they 
under the supervision of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance? 

Agent: Yes, but you can’t get away 
from the fact that a mutual company is 
nothing but a big limited partnership, and 
you are liable as one of the partners. 
The policy holders are the ones who pay 
when a mutual company fails. You may 
have to pay large assessments and be 
obliged to defend yourself in court against 
lawsuits if the mutual company goes out 
of business, In addition to the expense 
of such defense, policv holders are obliged 
to pay the damages. The mutual contract, 
which you say you may accept, gives the 
company the power to levy an assessment 
on you, ranging from 1 per cent to 250 per 
cent of the original premium. You tell me 
that the mutual premium is $231.62; you 
could be assessed $589.06. When you ac- 
cept a mutual policy, you agree to accept 
such assessment. 

Prospect: Do you mean to tell me that 
the State permits such a condition to exist? 

Agent: It does, and you could verify 
this from any State Insurance Depart- 
ment in the United States. During the 
ten-year period, i914 to 1923, 102 such 
companies ceased writing business. The 
last notable example in this state was the 
World Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
which was taken over by the State Insur- 
ance Department, an assessment of 200 
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per cent levied on policy holders, and now 
in the process of liquidation. 

Prospect: You have thoroughly ex- 
plained this technical subject to me. 
appreciate it so much. 

Agent: That's my duty, Mr. Prospect, 
and I am here for the purpose of giving 
you information and ultra service plus. 
When I deliver this binder to you, service 
starts at once, night or day. 

Prospect: Well, that sounds too good to 
be true. What type of company do you 
represent? 

Agent: The very best reliable stock in- 
surance companies, licensed to do business 
in this state. When you pay me a pre- 
mium of $289.52, your first cost is your 
last cost, and you are insured from the 
date of issue until the date of expiration 
v ithout any additional cost, which you do 
in the case of a mutual company. In 
other words, my friend, there is no back- 
lash concealed in a policy purchased from 
a substantial and reputable stock com- 
pany. 


Accident Insurance 


'rospect: You told me earlier in our 
conversation that if my car knocks some- 
one down, or hits another car, the insur- 
ance adjuster will take care of the claims 
of the other fellow. How about me? 
Suppose I am hurt in an accident. Who 
takes care of me? 

Agent: No one. Under the provisions 
of your policy, you or your family would 
not be covered. You could, however, 
for a small additional premium of $5, 
have an endorsement added to your liability 
policy under which you would receive a 
weekly income of $15 for total loss of 
time through accidents, $5,000 for loss of 
life; operation fees up to $100, hospital 
bills up to $15 and various other benefits, 
If the other fellow, responsible for the 
accident, was insured or responsible, you 
could of course collect from him. 

Prospect: I don’t think that $15 a week 
is enough for me, in case of injury and 
loss of time through accidents; I must 
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have at least $200 per unde even that 
won't be enough. 

Agent: Very well, then, you could order 
an accident policy, at an annual cost of 
$115 per annum, and in the event of an 
ordinary accident, you would receive $200 
weekly; in addition, extra compensa- 
tion for surgical, hospital and medical 
fees; and in the event of death, or loss 
of hand or limbs, your beneficiary would 
receive the sum of $10,000 for ordinary 
accidents, and four times that amount for 
accidents occurring in certain public con- 
veyances. 

Prospect: I never realized that there 
were so many different kinds of insurance 
that a fellow needed. Is there anything 
else I need? 

Agent: There are three other items we 
have not discussed. Automobile bail 
bond, which costs $5 per year; plate glass 
coverage, which cost $15 per year, and life 
insurance, the cost of which depends upon 
kind and amount of insurance ordered by 
you. I shall not discuss life insurance at 
all with you at this time. 

Prospect: How many different forms 


of insurance are there on the market 
now? 


Auto Bail Bond 


Agent: About 144. But let me explain 
automobile bail bond insurance: Possession 
of this bond gives you the authority to 
execute bail for $5,000, if you are ever 
charged with any misdemeanor, felony or 
any criminal offense by reason of any 
injury to any person or property from the 
use of your automobile, as may be re- 
quired by any proper official having the 
authority to accept such bond. 


Plate Glass Protection 


Prospect: I want the accident policy for 
$115, and the automobile bail bond for $5. 

Agent: So noted and recorded. Sign 
this accident application, here, and the 
bail bond application here, and you will be 
constituted an attorney-in-fact to execute 
such undertakings in any state in the 
union. 











Prospect: What is plate glass protec- 


tion? 


Agent: This is a recent form under 
which every automobile owner gets a 
regular form of plate glass policy which 
limits the loss to the value of the glass 
at the time of the breakage for making 
replace. It provides that the insuring com- 
pany is not liable for loss or damage to 
head, rear or side lights or to mirrors or 
to any glass other than the windshield 


or glass set in frames of cars. The pre- 
mium is but $15 per annum. 
Prospect: I take that, too. Now, let’s 


see what my total bill will be for 1925. 
Agent: 
Liability, $25,000 to $50,000....... $148.24 
Property damage, including loss of 
SC, LiMnits SIMOO: «0 05 save v5:s-0 35.10 
Fire and theft, $2,000, at $2.27 per 
$100 





$100 deductible collision.......... 49.88 
Tornado, earthquake, riot, etc..... 10.00 
$289.52 

Accident insurance, $200 weekly.... 115.00 
Automobile bail bond............. 5.00 
Plate glass insurance............. 15.00 
Total cost to you for all........ $424.52 


Full collision would have cost you 
$243.25, $100 deductible collision costs you 
but $49.88. With part of the difference 
saved from the $193.37, namely $135, you 
purchase necessary other coverage, and you 
still have $60 left, with which you can 
purchase some life insurance, if you have 
no such protection. 

Prospect: That’s a lot of money to 
spend, $424.52, on insurance to protect my- 
self against what might happen, and then 
again might not. 

Agent: It is not absolutely necessary 
for you to carry all kinds of insurance I 
have mentioned to you today, but my advice 
is to carry out my recommendations. 
Rather be safe than sorry. 

Prospect: But, Mr. Agent, I am a very 
careful driver, and I can save $424.52 by 
not insuring. 


Agent: I do not admit that you will 
save that money. My function is to ad- 
vise, and yours is to accept or reject that 
advice. Just as you would consult and re- 
ject advice of a medical man, and follow 
the advice of a neighbor or friend, so you 
can take the advice of someone not 
familiar with the fact that over 50 per 
cent. of accidents reported were caused 
by drivers who considered themselves 
very careful. 

In concluding, I want to thank you for 
giving me all the time you did. Remem- 
ber this picture: A child runs into your 
car. Its guardian sues you for as much 
as the lawyer thinks you are worth. Per- 
haps the child which was hurt hurled 
itself in front of your car. What picture 
would touch the heart of a jury more 
quickly than that of a crippled child? It 
doesn’t make any difference whether the 
lawsuit is justified or not. You must en- 
gage a competent lawyer to defend you, 
and the cost of his services, plus disburse- 
ments, frequently amount to four or five 
times the premiums you would have paid 
for all the insurance combined. No, do not 
follow your neighbor’s advice, but follow 
the advice of a specialist. 


In Case Assured Moves 


Prospect: If I moved to a suburban dis- 
trict, like Westchester or Long Island, 
do I get a lower rate? 

Agent: When you move, let me know, 
and I will reduce your premium at once, 
effective as of date of removal to lower 
rate territory. The United States is divided 
into 50 territory classifications, and your 
insurance premiums would consequently 
be materially reduced still further in sub- 
urban territory. 

Prospect: There is just one thiag more 
that I would like to ask you, and that is 
this. If I laid my car up in “dead stor- 
age,” could I suspend my insurance and 
get a pro rata return premium? 

Agent: Yes, I could suspend your auto- 
mobile insurance on liability, property dam- 
age and collision, from November 1 to 

(Continued on page 66) 
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COMPANY, LTD. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE LAW UNION & ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


The most convincing proof of the quality of 
our Automobile Service is the testimony of 
local agents familiar with it— Ask them 


Departmental Offices at Hartford, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
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A Howl Against The Chicago Motor Club 


Bloomington Association of Commerce Lines Up Various Neigh- 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Bloomington, IIl., hit the ceiling and 
so did the Corn Belt Motor Club of 
that section when the Chicago Motor 
Club came into its territory along 
with its automobile insurance propo- 
sition. The Chamber of Commerce 
in its official paper, “The Corn Belt 
Motorist,” got out a special number 
giving its version of “Why the Chi- 
cago Motor Club Leaves Home to 
Invade This and Other Club Ter- 
ritory.” 

Moreover, it lined up the De 
Kalb, Decatur, Elgin, Peoria, Alton, 
Aurora, Blue Island, Cairo, Illinois 
Valley, and other motor clubs in 
opposition to the Chicago crowd. 
Here is the opening article: 


Greed to sell memberships and insur- 
ance prompts Chicago promoters to 
attempt to establish “branch” of Chi- 
cago Motor Club here. Bloomington 
no suburb of Chicago. Downstate and 
Chicago interests are opposed in many 
cases. Insurance written is of the 
assessable policy type and is a reci- 
procal, with no capital stock. City coun- 
cil refuses invaders right to place their 
advertising signs on Bloomington streets. 
Insurance Club of Bloomington con- 
demns Chicago Motor Club. What the 
foreign organization is and some of its 
history. 

Unwarranted Invasion 

The unwarranted invasion of this ter- 
ritory by salesmen of the Chicago Motor 
Club selling memberships and insurance 
is only a repetition of what they have 
done in other places in northeastern 
Illinois and northwestern Indiana. 
Wherever their advances have been 
met by determined resistance on the 
part of the motor clubs and an explan- 
ation of the superiority of the kinds of 
insurance written by local insurance 
men, the Chicago Motor Club has been 
forced to practically clear out of a ter- 
ritory, for they can’t meet local com- 
petition. The Corn Belt Motor Club 
has everything and more in the way 
of service for its members than the Chi- 
cago Motor Club has, and the insurance 
men of Bloomington with records of 
long years of creditable service should 
not find the competition of a reciprocal 
insurance company writing an assess- 
able policy very stiff, for they have 
service and reputation back of them. 

The first stiff jolt handed the Chicago 
Motor Club here was the refusal of the 
city council to allow them to place their 
traffic direction signs in the streets of 
Bloomington. The Insurance Club of 
Bloomington has condemned the Chi- 
cago Motor Club activity and the Corn 
Belt Motor Club will give the invaders 
all the battle they will care to handle. 
The Elgin Motor Club has within a 
year practically rid Elgin of the Chi- 
cago Motor Club, and Elgin is right at 
the doorstep of Chicago. After Bloom- 
ingtonians thoroughly understand what 
the Chicago Motor Club is and what 
the American Automobile Association 
at present is developing into, the Corn 
Belt Motor Club feels that the Chicago 
Motor Club will find slim picking in 
this community. 


borhood Motor Clubs in Protest; Doesn’t Like 


Insurance Proposition 


Before going into detail on the 
reasons why the Corn Belt Motor Club 
is now engaged in actively fighting an 
attempt on the part of the Chicago 
Motor Club to extend its sway and sell 
insurance through the inter-insurance 
exchange of that club over this terri- 
tory, the Corn Belt Motor Club wishes 
those interested to allow it to explain 
what this local club has done in the 
past and what it is now doing. 

The Corn Belt Motor Club is the out- 
growth of the old Bloomington Auto- 
mobile Club, which was organized when 
autmobiles were in their infancy. The 
first efforts of the old club were cen- 
tered on the marking of roads and later 
these efforts were directed toward the 
securing of the fine hard surfaced roads 
on which we now ride. Much pioneer 
work on the agitation for hard roads 
was done by the old club and other 
clubs about the state and as the senti- 
ment was created, the bond issue was 
suggested and co-operating with other 
road boosters, the Bloomington Auto- 
mobile Club saw the passage of the first 
road bond issue. With the great in- 
crease in the nufmber of automobiles 
came different problems, many of which 
were proposed legislative measures, It 
was soon realized by the organized 
motorists of the state that co-ordination 
of efforts was necessary and the IIli- 
nois State Automobile Association was 
formed, of which J. L. Murray, present 
vice-president of the local club, was one 
of the organizers. The Bloomington 
Automobile Club was then asked into 
membership and about five or six years 
ago became affiliated with the other 
clubs about the state, the Bloomington 
Automobile Club then changing its name 
to the McLean County Automobile Club 
to permit the enrollment of car owners 
about the county who desired to take a 
part in club work. The headquarters 
were located at the old Association of 
Commerce rooms in the old Durley 
building. A touring bureau was main- 
tained and direction on roads given to 
all turists who applied for informa- 
HOM. «0c 


The Insurance Question 


Now we come to the question of why 
the Chicago Motor Club has invaded 
this territory, and the answer as it 
appears to this club will here begin: 

The sale of reciprocal insurance is so 
profitable to the attorney-in-fact of 
such companies that intense efforts are 
made by such persons to push the busi- 
ness, for in assessment companies the 
attorney-in-fact does not have to pay 
claims, but as his fee receives a per- 
centage of the entire business written. 
This fact will without doubt explain the 
action of the Chicago Motor Club in 
invading this territory, for the Chicago 
organization operates in connection 
with a reciprocal insurance company 
called the Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
the Chicago Motor Club, and in- this 
exchange the attorney-in-fact receives 
30 per cent. of the entire receipts from 
premiums as the 

The reciprocal insurance exchange 
writes an assessable form of insurance 
and each subscriber in the exchange in 
signing for his insurance also in con- 
nection, signs a power of attorney to 
the attorney-in-fact of the Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange of the Chicago Motor 


administration fee. 


Club, according to figures filed with the 
state insurance department, received as 
fee, $454,612.95, and last year the amount 
exceeded a half million dollars, the 
exact figures not as yet being available. 
The attorney-in-fact formerly receiving 
this juicy fee was known as the Charles 
M. Hayes Corporation, Mr. Hayes being 
the president of the Chicago Motor 
Club. Recently the exchange made a 
change in the name of the attorney-in- 
fact, calling it the Motor Club Service 
Corporation, the name of H. M, Brown 
appearing on the records as president 
of the corporation, Mr. Brown being a 
son-in-law of Mr. Hayes. 

In stock company insurance, the 
organizers before being allowed to do 
business must place a guarantee of 
200,000 with the insurance department 
of the state, but this is not necessary 
in the case of reciprocals, because they 
have no capital stock, the members 
insured being the guarantee, for if the 
claims exceed the estimated premiums, 
the attorney-in-fact simply assesses the 
persons insured to make up the deficits, 
Stock companies rely for their profits 
on selecting good risks, and spend an 
immense amount of money annually in 
keeping up on information relating to 
bad risks. On the other hand, the more 
business written by reciprocal com- 
panies, the bigger the receipts of the 
attorney-in-fact, and for that reason 
risks will be taken which would be 
turned down by stock companies. 

The Chicago Motor Club does not 
write insurance, but arrangement is 
made for the sale of insurance to the 
club members by the Inter-Insurance 
Exchange of the Chicago Motor Club. 
In this manner the insurance department 
is maintained, a privately owned organ- 
ization and operated for private gain. 
When insurance is taken in_ the 
exchange of the club, the subscriber is 
presented with a document to receive 
his signature. The first page of the 
instrument outlines in small type the 
powers which the subscriber gives to the 
operator of the exchange and the inno- 
cent appearing application which the 
member signs, if he has failed to read 


_ the preceding fine print, is really a con- 


tinuation of the section defining the 
powers to be delegated. 

In this policy the subscriber author- 
izes the attorney-in-fact of the exchange 
“to make, subscribe, modify and cancel 
contracts exchanging for me, indemnity 
with other subscribers at said exchange, 
containing such terms and agreements 
as my said attorney shall deem neces- 
sary or expedient.” This is a broad 
power to delegate to a person one has 
never met. Following such delegation 
of power there appear ten sections, one 
of which permits the attorney-in-fact 
“to accept service and appear for me 
in any such litigation and to prosecute, 
defend or compromise the same,” while 
another allows him “to perform every 
act necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this instrument with full power of 
substitution and revocation.” The in- 
strument also provides for assessments 
whenever so authorized by the advis- 
ory committee and as to the compen- 
sation of the attorney-in-fact the instru- 
ment reads, “my said attorney is hereby 
authorized to deduct and retain 30 per 
cent. of all moneys received by it for 
credit to my account.” When it is con- 


sidered that this power is delegated by 
the subscriber to a corporation whose 
personnel is unnamed, it is hard to con- 
ceive how a person who has read the 
contract will place his name to it in 
view of the fact that the percentage oi 
failures of such companies is particu- 
larly heavy. 


The Chicago Argument 


The Chicago Motor Club bases much 
of its argument on the fact that it has 
this territory exclusively for the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, intimating 
that non-members of the American 
Automobile Association will be refused 
information and service at other Amer- 
ican Automobile Association Clubs. The 
Corn Belt Motor Club believes in 
national organization and has in the 
past paid memberships in both the 
American Automobile Association and 
the National Morotists’ Association. 
The cast of joining the American Auto- 
mobile Association is the payment of 
twenty-five cents per member. The 
American Automobile Association 
offered recently the Corn Belt Motor 
Club this territory if the club would 
withdraw from the Illinois Station Auto- 
mobile Association, but this the Corn 
Belt Motor Club refused to do, as this 
would cut its members out of service in 
Chicago, now supplied by the Illinois 
Automobile Club. Since the grand 
squabble last year between the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and _ the 
National Motorists’ Association, a cam- 


‘ paign for members has been made by 


the American Automobile Association. 
until it now claims a membership of 
from three to four per cent. of the cars 
owned in this country. There are, how- 
ever .a large number of clubs which 
have not affiliated with the American 
Automobile Association, notable among 
these clubs being the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, which has a 
membership of over one hundred thou- 
sand persons, and which alone is larger 
than the combined membership of four 
or five of the largest present American 
Automobile Association Clubs. The 
Keystone Club of Pennsylvania of ap- 
proximately twenty thousand members, 
is not affiliated, nor is the Illinois Auto- 
mobile Club of Chicago, which is another 
large organization. 


The Main Objection 


The main objection to the American 
Automobile Association as at present 
constituted, seems to be the power 
vested in the executive board, which 
consists of seven men, who are elected 
by the board of governors at their 
annual meeting. The executive board 
apparently operates under autocratic 
power, and as there apparently is a 
community of interest among the pres- 
ent members, plans for general accept- 
ance of all clubs into membership have 
been blocked. On this executive board 
is Mr. Hayes, the Charles M. Hayes 
mentioned in the Charles M. Hayes Cor- 
poration, which was attorney-in-fact for 
the Inter-Insurance Exchange of the 
Chicago Motor Club, and recepient of 
30 per cent. of the insurance receipts 
from premiums. On the board also is 
a representative from Detroit, where 
another reciprocal insurance proposition 
is in operation. Considerable efforts 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Meaning of ‘Theft in Automobile Policy 


By Frank N. Crosby 


General Attorney, Home Insurance Co. 


What do the perils of theft include? 
Ask the average person to define “theft,” 
and he will perhaps answer, “An act of 
stealing.” He will thus say truly, as 
far as he goes. But now reverse the 
process, and ask him to define “An act 
of stealing.” If he answer “Theft,” he 
will tell you less than half the truth. 

And the purpose of this article is to 
show that against some forms of the 
unlawful taking of automobiles no in- 
surance company agrees by the theft 
clause to protect its assured. 

The automobile policy includes three 
coverage subjects under the so-called 
theft clause—theft, robbery and pilfer- 
age. The last two we may put aside with 
only the passing word that 999 men out 
of 1,000 will understand robbery to mean 
taking by force, and pilferage to mean 
petty stealing; and without recourse to 
detailed or technical 
they mean. 


discussion, such 
But—perhaps because the 
three subjects do appear in the clause— 
when an unusual criminal disposal of a 
motor car comes as a loss to an assured, 
he begins to wonder whether the first 
word will not cover it; wondering, he 
begins to believe that it will; and be- 
lieving, he becomes convinced. Then 
follows the claim, sometimes just, some- 
times unjust. 


Word Is Contractual 


The word “theft” in the policy is con- 
iractual, not statutory. It is used by 
two private persons, the assured and the 
company, to express a matter of private 
dealing between themselves. It is not 
the stern hand of the law that writes it 
there, but the hand of a private person. 
And the private hand writes it there to 
signify that the perils insured against 
are those that are commonly under- 
stood, in the language of laymen, to be 
included in the word. It does not write 
it to comply with the law or to give the 
perils a legal definition. 

Legislatures now used the word “lar- 
ceny” to express almost all forms of the 
criminal taking of property, other than 
burglary or robbery. But the lay mind 
holds tenaciously to the old terms that 
were used by our fathers. Let a man by 
means of fraudulent credit obtain a sum 
of money from another, and the law 
calls it “larceny”; the layman still calls 
it “obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses.” Let him by stealth open a jew- 
elry salesman’s case in a public place 
and take from it a diamond, and the law 
calls it “larceny”; the layman calls it 
“theft.” The popular word seldom ap- 
pears in statutes, and the law of today 
had no influence on the use of it in the 
contract. I say the law of today, for the 
penal statutes of the present, supersed- 
ing the law that our ancestors knew, 
have done away with the old forms to a 
large extent, and, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, they use one term to embrace a 
large number of unlawful acts. 


Old Conceptions of “Theft” 


But where does the lay mind get its 
conception of “theft?” It is fair to as- 
sume that the old-time legal definition 
of the word and the popular conception 
of it grew up together, and both are 
very old. The legal definition ‘read: 
“The private, unlawful taking of an- 
other person’s goods, or movables, with 
an intent to steal them.” And Bouvier 
says, “To constitute theft, the taking 
must be in private, or without the 
owner’s knowledge.” Theft carries the 
element of a secret or private taking.— 
secret or private, that is, as far as the 
owner is concerned. Many a motor car 


is stolen in the presence of a multitude, 
but in the owner’s absence; and because 
the owner does not know of the taking, 
it is private. And theft also carries the 
element of intent to steal, 

Not far above, we mentioned the ob- 
taining of money by fraudulent credit. 
I doubt that in the time of the Joseph 
of Pharaoh’s household, such an offense 
was considered anything much worse 
than sharp practice. The lie might 
pass, and a blow or two, but the 
remedies would probably be _ wholly 
personal, But even in _ his time, 
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“theft was a well established offense, 
known by a well established name. And 
always there was present in theft the 
element of a private taking. The thing 
must be taken without the owner’s 
knowledge, against his will, and with 
intent to steal it. It if were taken with 
the owner’s knowledge or consent, and 
afterward unlawfully disposed of, the 
offense was something else than theft. 
Always also there was present the ele- 
ment of intent to steal. If the thing 
were taken privately but with no intent 
to steal it, there was no theft. The 
offense, if any, was a civil one. 


Influence of “Common Consent” 


As law making progressed it extended 
the catalogue of crimes to take in from 
time to time certain acts that had become 
burdensome to the public. Each time 
it took in such an act it gave it a name, 
and the name usually bore some resem- 
blance to the popular conception of the 
act itself. After a time a hunger for 
simplicity possessed the law makers, and 
they began to codify. They swept under 
one word a number of offenses that had 
theretofore been known by different 
names. But their brooms did not reach 
the corners of men’s minds. The law 
cin control action. The only thoughts 
over which it has jurisdiction are those 
of judges and attorneys. And in com- 
mon understanding the old offenses re- 
tained their old names. 

It is common consent that has more 
or less standardized the automobile 
policy, not the law. It is common con- 
sent that has fixed the terms it contains. 
It is the common understanding of the 
terms that fixes their meanings—not the 
common understanding of the mere 


community where the contract is made— 
of a city—of a county—of a state but 
the common understanding everywhere 
that the language which contains the 
terms is spoken, 





No Change in Actual Meaning of the 
Word 

I wish not to be understood to assert 
that “theft” nowadays means exactly 
what it meant in the days of Joseph— 
cr even in the later days of Richard 
Plantagenet. It would be strange in- 
deed if the enterprise and inventiveness 
of felons had not given the common un- 
derstanding of the word a somewhat 
Lroader scope than it had then. But it 
is not yet broad enough to take in all 
forms of larceny. The element of pri- 
vate taking—of secrecy—still clings; and 
nere it is well to say that the same act 
niay be theft under the policy and lar- 
ceny under the law—or it may be theft 
under the policy and burglary under the 
law. We are concerned not with legal 
definitions, but with the common under- 
standing on the strength of which the 
parties put it in the contract. 

How, then, are we to test an act of 
unlawful taking to determine whether it 
jalls within the policy term of theft? 
Does the common understanding of the 
word include the act? If it does include 
it, the act is theft, and the policy covers. 
If the meaning fixed by common under- 
standing does not include it, you must 
look elsewhere for whatever remedy you 
may have. But be careful, Mr. Reader, 
when vou apply the test, not to let your 
own interests make the definition. It is 
not what you at the moment feel the 
word should mean, but what the larger 
number of those that speak your lan- 
guage seek to signify when they use the 
word. When the policy of the moment 
was written you were one of that larger 
number. A change in your personal cir- 
cumstances cannot change the meaning. 

Here let us consider for a moment the 
business of insurance in general. Did 
you ever stop to think how many cov- 
erage subjects are known to the busi- 
ness? The California Insurance Law, 
for instance, enumerates eighteen 
classes, and each of several of the classes 
embraces a number of different subjects. 
You may buy protection under all of 
them if you wish, but you must pay for 
each, not for one. You may have them 
all, but not in the same contract. If 
you buy only one of them you cannot 
extend its terms to include another. No 
policy is all inclusive. An insurance 
contract is limited in extent. Its prov- 
ince is its own, and it does not cross the 
berder to perform another’s functions. 
Anyone that tries to bring under it risks 
that are not covered by it, tries to get 
something for which he does not pay. 
Insurance companies are not eleemo- 
synary institutions. They are business 
organizations built up to give their pat- 
rons indemnity, not charity. What 
would a haberdasher say to a customer 
who asked him to throw in a set of studs 
and sleeve links on the sale of a shirt? 
Why should an assured expect an insur- 
ance company to be more complaisant? 


Language a Growth 

The men who frame policies of insur- 
ance have had long experience in the 
business. They know hazards, physical 
and moral. They know what hazards it 
is safe to insure against, and they know 
the values of insurance according to the 
hazards. They try to describe the haz- 
ards in the simplest phrase and with the 
fewest words. But language is a growth, 
not a mechanical result, and the growth 
is slow. It grows by common thought 


and common understanding. It is not 
rich enough to provide a distinct term 
for every sort of risk that man can think 
of. Man can describe each one if he 
wishes and perhaps write a paragraph in 
the description, but to name them he 
must group them. 

So when the policy makers wished to 
signify the different circumstances under 
which a motor car might be stolen pri- 
vately or without the owner’s knowl- 
edge, they looked to common thought 
and selected the word theft. They did 
not intend to extend that coverage be- 
yond the proper limits placed by com- 
mon understanding on that word. They 
did not intend this policy to cross the 
border to perform the functions of in- 
demnity against another hazard. 


The Hazards of Theft 


Now what are the hazards of theft? 
Space will not permit a description of 
them all, but if they were told in detail, 
they would be monotonously alike. And 
it will perhaps suffice to show by two 
eliminating illustrations that the word 
has limits. 

A few years ago a man who desired 
to sell his car committed it to a concern 
that purported to be a sales agency for 
used cars. Presumably the concern sold 
the car. At any rate the owner never 
saw the automobile again and the sales 
concern omitted to pass on to him the 
proceeds of the sale. Somewhere the 
money went into circulation in channels 
remote from his. He was insured, and 
the act of the sales agency seemed to 
him to be a theft. He made his claim 
and met a denial of liability. He there- 
upon brought suit and lost his case. On 
his appeal the court, affirming the deci- 
sion, said: 

“While this policy insures against “Theft,” it 
seems clear that it was not the intention of the 
parties to the contract of insurance against lar 
ceny by trick and device; that is, theft the com- 
mission of which involves as an essential ele- 
ment the deception of the insured, resulting in 
a surrender of the possession of his property. 
The term “Theft,” ag used inthis policy, does 
not include all forms of larceny recognized by 
law. It does not include a larceny perpetrated, 
as this was, under the form and guise of a busi- 


ness transaction conducted by the assured him- 
self.” 


Delafield vs. L. & L. Ins. Co., 177 
App. Div. 477. 


Illustration from a “Joy Riding Statute” 

The other illustration comes from one 
of the so-called “Joy Riding Statutes.” 
Oftentimes chauffeurs and garage em- 
ployees take out cars for their own pur- 
poses without the owners’ consent, trust- 
ing to luck and their own skill to be able 
to return the machines undamaged and 
without the owner’s knowledge. Often 
also luck and skill have both failed the 
driver and he has brought back the car— 
if he has not left it in a ditch—badly 
damaged. In order to check this prac- 
tice the legislatures in certain states 
have passed laws making such use of a 
car a larceny. Note here, that in other 
states no such law exists, and the owner 
is left to the sorry remedy of a civii ac- 
tion against an offending person of no 
financial responsibility. 

A short time ago in New York, which 
has -passed such a statute, a man left his 
car in a garage and repair shop for cer- 
tain specified repairs. The proprietor of 
the garage without the knowledge of 
the car’s owner took it out for his own 
purposes. On the return trip he col- 
lided with a pole to the car’s damage. 

The car was insured against theft 
The law had made a larceny of the 
garage proprietor’s act and to the owner 
of the automobile “theft” and “larceny” 
seemed synonymous. On the insurer’s 
denial of liability he sued, and the case 
went to the Court of Appeals. There, 
in a strong opinion, the court pointed to 
the contractual character of the word 
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“theft” and the common understanding 
of the term, and held that the insurer 
was not liable. The whole opinion is 
well worth the layman’s reading. Nota 
line lacks interest, but we have room 
here only for a few words that in them- 
selves will tell the story. 


The Van Vechten Case 


“The problem before us is not one of 
statutory construction. * * * The very 
heading of the new statute, ‘Unauthor- 
ized use of motor vehicles,’ prefigures an 
offense that is something less than theft, 
as theft has commonly been known. 
* * * Innovations such as these may 
In course 
cf time they may sink into common 
thought and common _ speech. They 
have not done so yet. Theft under this 
contract is theft as common thought and 
common speech would now image and 
describe it.” 

Van Vechten vs. American Eagle 
Fire Ins. Co., 239 N. Y. 303. 


In the Van Vechten case the court 
also calls attention to the wide geo- 
graphic limits of the policy’s protection, 
and shows that the parties to the con- 
tract could not have intended it to cover 
an act in one state and leave the same 
act uncovered in another. We _ have 
noted that not all the states have passed 
the “Joy Riding Statute.” Use of a car 
without the owner’s knowledge or con- 
sent is larceny where the statute obtains 

a civil offénse only, where it does not 
obtain. The man of Utah listens to the 
man of Maine and answers him in his 
own tongue. The man of New York 
speaks to the man of Texas ina language 
that the Texan has spoken all his life. 
The contract covers the car in each of 


persist and become general. 


the states, if its owner takes it there. 


Should the contract’s meaning change, 


contrary to the speech and thought of 
men? 

In these two decided cases we have 
ilustrated two classes of the criminal 
disposal of property that falls outside 
the contract. In the first, the disposal 
of the property was unlawful and made 
with felonious intent, but the taking oc- 
curred with the owner’s knowledge and 
consent. In the second the taking was 
secret, but the intent to steal was lack- 
ing. In each case the court applied the 
test of common thought—in each case 
interpreted a contract, not a statute, 
Common understanding gave the terms 
to the contract and fixed their mean- 
ing. And common thought puts into 
“theft” both private taking and intent to 
steal. 

We might multiply examples if we 
would—and conjure illustrations to show 
what is and what is not a theft. But 
the purpose here is to give the test of 
meaning and make it clear that the 
word has bounds beyond which the 
company that sells the policy is not re- 
quired to function. The policy is a con- 
tract, no more, no less. As it limits the 
right of one party to demand, so it 
limits the obligations of the other to 
perform. 


e ° 
Viewpoint of Agents 
(Continued from page 1) 
5. Traffic conditions becoming more, 
acute. 
6. Realization on the part of one line 
agents that they have been overlooking 
a productive premium crop.” 


His Prophecy 


Continuing, Mr. Breyer said: 

“In our opinion, judging from local 
conditions, the field of automobile in- 
surance prospects has hardly been 
scratched. Comparatively speaking, au- 
tomobile insurance is still in its infancy, 
and therefore the agents have had to do 
a vast amount of missionary work in 





educating the automobile public as to 
the various forms of protection avail- 
able. Heretofore we have been consid- 
erably embarrassed with the constant 
changes in rates, however, with the ex- 


‘ perimental sages a thing of the past, the 


horizon indeed looks bright for a large 
development in the solicitation of auto- 
mobile coverages. 

“The much discussed saturation point 
in automotive production -has_ cer- 
tainly not been reached, nor is it prob- 
able for the near future. While the 
industry may have its temporary ills, 
nevertheless the manufacturers on a 
whole are on a sound basis and will 
continue to increase their output. Wit- 
ness the spirited trading for the control 
of Dodge Brothers—surely this is an 
indication that honest manufacturers 
may have no fears for stormy sailing 
throughout the years to come. 

“Obviously with the increase in pro-~ 
duction we may look for greater com- 
plications in the still unsolved traffic 
problem and mounting casualty lists. 
Sound automobile insurance will most 
assuredly play a large part in offering 
relief to the automobile public.” 


Chicago Motor Club 
. (Continued from page 49) 


have been made to get such a scheme 
started in Buffalo, it is understood, but 
the strict insurance laws of the state 
of New York prevent such a scheme 
from being worked. One of the execu- 
tive board hails from the Buffalo Club. 
Another is from St. Louis, which club 
stuck with the Chicago Motor Club at 
the national convention, when the split 
took place which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the National Motorists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In this connection it may also be 
pointed out that the president of the 
American Automobile Association has 
publicly suggested the desirability of 
the association taking steps to study the 
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application of reciprocal insurance to 
the American Automobile Association. 
The president of the American Automo- 
bile Association is ex-officio chairman 
of the executive board, and he is also 
from the Detroit Club. 

The Corn Belt Motor Club makes 1 
objection to insurance features for clubs 
when operated for the benefit of club 
members, but objects to the private gain 
feature. Whether such a combination 
can be broken up at the annual meeting 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, which will be held this coming 
summer, depends on whether an organ- 
ization, organized and operated solely 
in the interests of the motorists, has 
been perfected in the association, for 
no national association which simply 
farms out “territory rights,” will be one 
which will attract the support and faith 
of the motoring public and secure the 
confidence necessary for a_ proper 
appearance at Washington before the 
national congress in speaking for legis- 
lation. No organization which fails to 
merit the support of all legitimate clubs 
will amount to much as a national affair. 





GARAGE ACCIDENT CAUSES 
The principal causes of injuries in gar- 
ages and automobile service shops are 
handling of cars and equipment, improper 


care of hand tools, welding and soldering, 


grinding operations, cleaning compounds, 
battery exglosion and acid burns, ladders, 
electrical, fire prevention and escape and 
asphyxiation and gas poisoning. 

These facts are brought out in a pamph- 
let issued by the Department of Safety 
Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia. 





Herbert V. Jones, well-known Kansas 
City agent, was in New York last week. 
Among his many other activities he is 
president of an important country club 
there. 
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Guarding Against Hazards of the Car 


Working unostentatiously, almost be- 
hind the scenes, one might say, and yet 
performing a remarkable work in the serv- 
ice of safety to life and property are the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chicago and 
New York, that organization of the fire 
insurance companies formed to test and 
pass upon the fire and other hazards of 
many thousands of manufactured articles. 
In the automobile world also these Lab- 
oratories are an integral part of the ac- 
cident and loss prevention campaign be- 
ing carried on the country over in the 
interests of humanity. The work of the 
Laboratories is not accompanied usually 
by general publicity, but in some manner 
it touches the life and property of nearly 
every individual in the nation. 

A few days ago a representative of THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER called upon A. R. 
Small, vice-president of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and head of the branch office 
in New York City, to learn what had been 
accomplished during the last year or two 
with respect to increasing the safety of 
automobile driving. In several different 
directions are the Laboratories working 
hand in hand with the automobile business 
to reduce the dangers of accidents and 
thefts, namely in advising manufacturers 
about the construction of their cars so as 
to avoid unnecessary fire hazards; in im- 
proving bumpers, locking devices, closed 
car heaters, and other things of equal im- 
portance. 

The automobile driving public does not 
always realize how the insurance com- 
panies, through their experts such as Dana 
Pierce, president of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Vice-president Small, and 
their many associates, are working stren- 
uously to render automobiling a safer rec- 
reation and business. Only when a motor 
car owner is advised that he will be en- 
titled to a certain reduction in his in- 
surance rate if he attaches this or that ap- 
proved appliance to his car does he be- 
come acutely conscious of the Labora- 
tories’ importance. 


Confer With Manufacturers 


What the average individual is ignorant 
of is that long before most automobiles 
are delivered to their ultimate owners 
representatives of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories have scrutinized the original 
plans for these same cars, approved them 
as they stood or made certain suggestions 
for alterations designed to reduce some 
hazards, principally the fire risk. Many 
automobile manufacturers annually sum- 
mon the advice of the Laboratories in their 
eagerness to place on the market cars 
which are as safe from the inherent fire 
danger as humanly possible. 

These improvements redound to the ad- 
vantage of the car owner not alone in 
the degree of increased safety attained 
but likewise in the fire insurance rate. 
Where an improvement is of such a char- 
acter as to effect a material reduction in 
the fire hazard the Laboratories commu- 
nicate such fact to the underwriting con- 
ference. 

Many persons are wont to underestimate 
the fire hazards of an automobile. Fire in- 
surance rates are low for the very reason 
that comparatively few cars catch fire 
from an inherent defect in the manufacture 
of the car. That danger has been averted 
through the science and skill of the manu- 
facturers’ engineers and the Laboratories. 

Nevertheless, many automobiles do burn 
up following collisions. A smash-up oc- 
curs, various parts of a car are twisted 
and torn from their original positions, a 
gasolene tank falls on some heated part 
of the engine and away goes the car in 
smoke. .What would have been a partial 
loss becomes a total loss for the under- 
writer to pay—under his collision policy. 
Just how far the collision policy extends 
when fire destroys a car is a question for 
underwriters and adjusters to settle. What 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories is inter- 
ested in is perfecting the construction of 


Type of Work Being Done by The 


Underwriters’ 


automobiles to keep the fire danger at its 
lowest both when a car is under normal 
control and when a collision has occurred. 


Perfecting Auto Locks 


Another distinctly valuable — service 
rendered by the Laboratories, as outlined 
by Mr. Small, is the gradual perfection 
of automobile locking devices. For several 
years the Laboratories have been testing 
and approving transmission, steering 
system and ignition locks. Some have been 
issued as standard equipment with auto- 
mobiles while others are plainly acces- 
sories, to be purchased by the car owner 
at his own option. As theft retardants 
these locks have proven fairly successful. 
They can be broken or tampered with by 
expert thieves, but in the ordinary case 
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where the thief has to work rapidly or 
abandon his attempt, these locks that carry 
the label of the Laboratories have turned 
out to be excellent aids for the car owner. 

Despite, however, the comparatively ex- 
cellent quality of auto locks on the market, 
automobile underwriters, through the Con- 
ferences, within the last two years have 
complained that auto thefts were not be- 
ing reduced as fast as expected, consider- 
ing the large proportion of cars equipped 
with locks. After a careful investigation 
of stolen automobiles which have been re- 
trieved, detectives working with the Con- 
ferences stated that they found less than 
one-tenth of these cars had had their lock- 
ing devices broken. In other words, the 
conclusion reached by the underwriters 
was that car owners were failing woe- 
fully to lock their machines. Naturally 
an auto lock is of small use if left open. 

Automobile theft policies carry the war- 
ranty that an owner must exercise due 
diligence in locking his machine when 
leaving it exposed. The term “due dil- 
igence”’ has apparently an elastic mean- 
ing and can be stretched to any lengths 
without breaking. In court, the claim of 
an insurance company that the assured 
failed to use due diligence places the 
burden of defense upon a spot unable to 
stand the strain. Whatever the reasons, 
the “due diligence” warranty is not par- 
ticularly useful. 


Laboratories 


A car-owner drives up to some place 
intending to get out for a moment only. 
Once inside, his attention is diverted and 
he remains much longer than anticipated. 
Leaving, he finds his car stolen and rec- 
ollects that he thought nothing about lock- 
ing his machine. Upon entering a claim 
he is asked whether he locked his machine. 
The answer invariably is “Yes.” Other- 
wise he would immediately place himself 
in a position of losing his insurance. 


The Co-Incidental Lock 


laced with these difficulties the insur- 
ance compaimes asked tor the  possipie 
construction of some lock that would work 
automatically when the ignition was shut 
otf. In other words, a lock that would 
Junction with one conscious motion of the 
driver, that of shutting off his engine. 
Nearly every motor car driver stops his 
engine when leaving it even momentarily, 
although he may forget all about his thert 
lock 1t the latter is a separate device. 

After some experimenting accessory 
manutacturers who had consulted witn 
the Underwriters Laboratories devised 
what has been termed the “‘co-incidental 
lock.” This fulfills the desired purpose 
and operates without any thought upon 
the part of the automobile driver, pro- 
viding only he stops his engine upon leav- 
ing the machine exposed. 

Lhe National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference studied and approved of this 
progressive device and considered the prop- 
osition of making this feature mandatory 
at the beginning of 1925 before the maxi- 
mum rate reduction could be granted for 
approved locks. Opposition arose when 
the scheme was submitted to the auto- 


mobile manufacturers last year on the 
ground that the construction of 1925 
models was already under way, even 


though it was then early in the year. The 
manufacturers asked for another year of 
grace, and were granted it. 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
conferences will again insist upon the in- 
stallation of this co-incidental lock as a 
part of the standard equipment or whether 
it will be developed as an accessory, with 
full theft rate credits given only to those 
owners who install the co-incidental lock. 
At any rate, the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
deserve much credit for the constructive 
accomplishments which they have fos- 
tered. Being in an advisory capacity only 
they cannot insist one way or the other 
upon the use of safety devices, but merely 
pass upon their ability to stand the test 
applied by the Laboratories. 

The co-incidental lock, if used exten- 
sively, will go far toward overcoming the 
bad results of human inertia. Whether 
a man, or woman, is careless or not, he 
is, for the sake of economizing on gaso- 
lene, likely to shut off his engine upon 
entering a house, and this single bit of 
effort will, with the new lock in use, 
thwart the ordinary car thief, who depends 
on just stepping into a machine and driv- 
ing off without a moment’s delay. 


Work on Bumpers and Heaters 


Bumpers are regarded as about the only 
worthy preventives for s¢rious body dam- 
age in case of auto collision. Even the 
best bumper cannot withstand the impact 
of a railroad engine or push a telegraph 
pole neatly aside with the automobile going 
sixty miles an hour, but for ordinary pur- 
poses the bumper has meant a great sav- 
ing to insurance companies on small colli- 
sion losses. Hence, the particular atten- 
tion being paid to them by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


The old style bumper, non-resilient and 
attached by a straight rod to the front or 
rear of an automobile, has given way to 
the resilient type, with spring attachments, 
capable of further breaking the force of 
any object into which the machine crashes. 
The Laboratories have approved several 
makes of bumpers, all of which give good 
service. 

_To harmonize with the different weights 
of automobiles bumpers are made in three 
weights, those for cars weighing 2,500 
pounds or less, those weighing 3,500 pounds 
or less and those for cars of all weights. 
The bumper in use today has about reached 
the maximum degree of perfection. The 
matters of weight, resilience and strength 
have all been analyzed and tested. 

When a bumper manufacturer brings 
his product to the Laboratories in Chicago 
where the testing apparatus is installed 
the bumper is fastened to a rigidly sup- 
ported automobile frame at the exact dis- 
tance from the ground as when in actual 
use. In front of the testing machine there 
runs a track inclining upwards. A heavy 
projectile is placed on the track and 
drawn up the incline to a point where, 
when released, the impact against the 
bumper will represent the force of an 
automobile going at a predetermined rate 
of speed. 

Providing the bumper meets all qualifi- 
cations the Laboratories approves of it 
and authorizes the use of labels in order 
that buyers of the bumper may know they 
are purchasing an accessory meeting with 
all the insurance policy requirements. 

For a while during 1923 it was discov- 
ered that accessory dealers were selling 
bumpers that did not bear the label of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inquiries 
brought the replies that no immediate 
change to bumpers with labels could be 
made because the dealers were heavily 
stocked with bumpers on hand, and they 
would suffer hardships if the underwriters 
insisted upon labeled ones. Later, when 
these first bumpers were disposed of prop- 
erly labeled bumpers were distributed to 
the majority of retailers, and today a car 
owner can secure approved bumpers, locks 
and other devices from most any repu- 
table accessory store. 

As a rule, automobile manufacturers do 
not include bumpers as part of their 
standard equipment. The reason for this 
is that they object to putting on anything 
increasing the sales price and thereby 
creating a point of sales resistance. With 
the keenest of competition going on in the 
automobile business the less a car can be 
sold for the better. This means the elim- 
ination of all fancy trimmings not abso- 
lutely required for safety or competitive 
purposes. 


The Heater 


Another feature of the closed car model, 
whose safety has been reached through the 
aid of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, is 
the heater. These heaters are generally 
connected to the exhaust pipe for purposes 
of deflecting a part of the exhaust gases 
through the heater. The danger has been 
in having the deflecting tubes and other 
parts in too close contact with combustible 
material, or the gas tank. After consider- 
able experimenting these heaters are satis- 
factory now and constitute a very slight 
increase in the fire hazard. 

In other work of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories on automobile parts it is 
mostly a routine procedure. Pioneering 
efforts were passed four and five years 
ago. Now the members of the Laboratories 
are engaged in seeing that previous stan- 
dards of perfection are maintained and 
that new ideas are kept in line with safety 
requirements. It is an important work all 
through, but many times lacking in dra- 
matic details. | However, without the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and their un- 
selfish efforts, automobile driving and 
automobile underwriting both would be 
far more hazardous than it is. 
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Springfield, Mass., and Compulsory Cover 


By D. M. Macaulay, Springfield 


Fired by the fact that the Massachu- 
Judicial Court decided 
recently in two lengthly opinions given 


setts Supreme 


at the request of the legislature that it 
would be constitutional for the legisla- 
ture to enact a law compelling every 
owner of a motor vehicle to carry liabil- 
ity insurance as a means of security for 
personal or property damage, the Spring- 
field Automotive Dealers’ Association is 
endeavoring more than it has ever be- 
fore to have the measure defeated in the 
legislature. Its drive against compul- 
sory automobile insurance is being 
waged by flooding the legislature with 
night letters sent to every member of 
the Senate and the House. 
A respite in the legislative fight came 
last week as the result of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Judiciary authorizing its two 
chairmen to draft a new bill on compul- 
sory automobile insurance in conformity 
with the opinions made by the Supreme 
Court. The bill that has been before the 
Senate provided for three ways for the 
owner of an automobile to comply with 
the compulsory features—first by a pol 
icy of insurance, which the court holds 
to be constitutional only if a judicial re 
view of the rates and premiums is in- 
cluded in the statute; second, by filing a 
bend with a surety company as surety; 
aid third, by the personal deposit of 
cash or securities to the amount of 
$5,000. 
Western Massachusetts Up in Arms 
Boston newspapers report that the 
ercatest opposition to the compulsory 
automobile insurance measure is from 


western Massachusetts and that is prob- 
ably due to the work of the Springfield 
Automotive Dealers’ Association in get- 
ting all the automobile dealers in the 
western end of the state to send tele- 
grams and write letters to legislators. 

This dealers’ association must not be 
confused with the Automobile Club of 
Springfield, a strong organization of 
2,460 car owners. Because of the simi- 
larity in names of these organizations, 
the latter has been accredited as being 
in opposition to the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance measure. But this is 
not the case. This organization voted 
iwo years ago and again only recently 
as in favor of protection of some kind 
to automobilists and their cars, but the 
association did not particularly like the 
bill that was before the legislature until 
‘t was ordered redrafted by the commut- 
vee last week. It was and is in favor of 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

The stand of the Automobile Club of 
Springfield is indicative of the general 
sentiment among automobilists in and 
about Springfield in regard to the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance measure. 
The members of this club are not all 
agreed on the subject and it is princi- 
pally because H. A. Moran, chairman of 
the law and order committee, is against 
compulsory automobile insurance that 
the stand of the Automobile Club is not 
better known to the legislators. This 
committee has jurisdiction as it were of 
the measure, and although the club by 
i's vote has overridden Mr. Moran’s ob- 
jections to the alleged confiscatory fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation, further 
action by this club rests with the com 


mittee of which Mr. Moran is chairman. 
This club has not sent telegrams or let- 
ters to the legislature explaining its 
stand. 


The Dealers’ Association’s Night Letters 


While the Automobile Club of Spring- 
leld has consequently been lukewarm in 
making known its stand, the dealers’ 
association, much smaller in size, has 
been far different in its activity in oppo- 
sition to the proposed legislation. The 
dealers’ association authorized its exec- 
utive committee to bombard the legisla- 
ture with telegrams of opposition and 
cach legislator has received one of the 
iollowing night letters: 

“It would be unfair to all motorists. 
It will foist upon them an annual tax 
cf over $15,000,000. Being compulsory, 
it will be objectionable to a free people.” 

Form telegram No. 2 reads: “Com- 
pulsory insurance is fundamentally 
wrong. It would compel one man to 
pay for protection of another. It would 
compel car owners to pay insurance for 
accidents when not responsible for them. 
!t would not prevent accidents; in fact 
it would serve to create accidents, as it 
would tend toward carelessness.” 

No. 3 reads: “It would clog the courts 
with suits, creating further waste of 
time and money. It would be added 
\ixation at a time when people are bur- 
cened with high taxes.” 


Would Be Costly 


The fourth one reads: “It would be 
another instance of depriving a citizen 
ol his personal liberty. It would tax 
motorists for the benefit of the general 
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public many times the amount of dam- 
«ges caused, by irresponsible drivers.” 

These telegrams were mimeographed 
and sent to each member of the Auto- 
motive Dealers’ Association, who in turn 
were requested to write letters to their 
state senators and representatives op- 
posing the measure. The arguments 
used in these letters are practically the 
same as worded in the telegrams, but 
Harry W. Stacy, secretary of the Auto- 
motive Dealers’ Association, has stated 
y ublicly in the newspapers other reasons 
ior opposing the measure. The premium 
payments, he pointed out, would go in a 
large part to insurance companies out- 
side the commonwealth and would be 
money going out of the state. He holds 
that it would be discriminatory, as it 
would require Massachusetts motorists 
to be protected by insurance, at great 
cost to themselves, but would not be 
applicable to visiting motorists from 
other states. Mr. Stacy figures that 
premium payments would amount to 
$18,000,000 a year if the measure is en- 
acted, for he claims 600,000 automobiles 
will be registered in Massachusetts this 
year and the average premium payment 
for liability and property damage pro- 
tection is $30 per car. 

Greatest Single Accident Cause 

It may be that the prevention activities 
are having some effect in the rate of in- 
crease, which was slightly less last year 
than in 1923. The rise in 1923 over 1922 
amounted to 13 per cent and the increase 
in 1922 over 1921 amounted to 12 per 
cent. Automobile accidents still stand as 
the foremost cause of accidental death, 
causing four times as many deaths as 
railroad accidents and more than twice 
as many as accidental falls or accidental 
drownings. Even at that many of the 
deaths charged to railroad accidents are 
in reality due to automobile operation, but 
by agreement among. statistical organiza- 
tions, automobile accidents involving rail- 
road operation are classified under railroad 
accidents. 
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American Service, including the 


THE HERBERICH-HALL-HARTER CO. 
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AKRON, OHIO 


accompanying letter head advertising 


automobile protection,has been received and we feel that this is one 


of the finest things that the Americen has ever vut out. 


to have you place our order for 2,000 of these and went them sent to us 


as promptly as possible. 


we vould like to have imprinted on this folder. 


no doubt have a reorder and I can see no reason why this would not be a 


I om enclosing a semple of our letter head which 


great proposition to obtain automobile business. 


The American Insurance Company certainly tekes care of its agents and gives 


them every advantage of the good thing 


and we wont you to know that this is one agency that certainly 


appreciates your co-operation. 
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Standardization of Thieving Operations 


A review of automobile stealing in cer- 
tain cities of the East reveals many facts 
indicating a standardization of thieving 
operations equal to the efficiency methods 
employed by our largest legitimate mer- 
cantile interests. Certain outstanding 
peculiarities of automobile thieving in 
the larger cities are sufficiently thieving in 
to prove the existence of a “master mind” 
at work supported by an organization of 
lesser criminals, thus.making the situa- 
tion a difficult one for police authorities. 

Analysis of all crimes shows that the 
automobile is now playing a more impor- 
tant part than ever before. The criminal 
usually commits his crime and uses a high 
powered stolen automobile to effect his 
escape. The burglar, hold-up man, safe 
robber, bootlegger. dope peddler, gang- 
ster and hijacker must have his automobile 
for rapid escape as well as a safe means 
of transportation from place to place, while 
preparing for his sinister activities. These 
facts suggest one reason for the existence 
of the automobile thief. 

There are several types of automobile 
thieves, but the most important is the 
organized band which will be treated at 
length in the latter portion of the chapter. 


The Petty Thief and Joy Rider 


The first is the petty thief who contents 
himself with the theft of spare 
motor tools and removable acces- 
sories from automobiles that are parked 
on the street. Pilfering of this character 
is done by the novice or cheap crook, who 
gains very little because the stolen goods 
must be handled by a “fence,” who sells 
these articles through a second-hand auto- 
mobile accessory — store. Quite often, 
though, this person steals these articles 
for use on his own car, feeling that it is 
cheaper to help himself to new tires than 
to buy them when his car needs refitting. 
This type of thief operates at night in 
the theatrical district, where cars are 
parked unattended for several hours on 
side streets, and also in the residential 
sections, particularly where car owners 
live in large apartment houses and park 
their cars on the street all night instead 
of renting a garage. Quite often the petty 
thief will actually steal automobiles and 
drive them to unfrequented country roads 
and leisurely remove every part that might 
be of some value and then abandon the 
car to have it recovered by the police 
authorities stripped of equipment and re- 
turned to its owner. 

The “Joy Rider” is a second type of 
petty criminal who preys upon automo- 


tires, 
meters, 


bile owners. Among this class we find 
a group of immature boys who crave 
excitement and who steal cars for the 


purpose of providing a thrill. Cars stolen 
for “joy riding” are usually abandoned 
and recovered by the police after all gaso- 
line in them has been used, or a puncture 
occurs, or the driver has been in an acci- 
dent. The “joy rider” never intends to 
steal the car, ‘and a good many States 
have laws providing very moderate penal- 
ties for so-called “unauthorized use,” which 
is the only charge that can be preferred 
against the “joy riders” when they run 
afoul of the law. 

A third grade of automobile thief is the 
individual who steals a car and converts 
it to his own use. He is the most diffi- 
cult to detect because of his single depre- 
dation and the fact that the car is not sold 
to a third party. However, the degree 
of his operations is so limited that it 
cannot concern the general conditions to 
any great extent. He is merely mentioned 
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in passing so that none of his gentry may 
be overlooked. 


The Organized Band 


The last and most important class of 
automobile thieves is the organized band. 
In this group we find other lines of crim- 
inal activity so closely connected with auto 
thieving that it is difficult to separate 
the other forms of law evasions. We will 
treat only automobile thieves in this ar- 
ticle, yet bearing in mind that they are 
but one branch of a powerfully unified 
underworld that readily lends itself to 
any form of activity that will produce its 
meagre return in dollars. 

This organization has crooks who do 
the actual stealing. They are equipped 
with master keys for ignition switches on 
certain makes of cars, and sometimes have 
keys for different types of locking devices. 
They go prepared to get the particular 
car that they want and often spend some 
little time previous to the theft in the 
study of their victim’s habits as related 
to the use of his automobile. 

After the car has been stolen it is im- 
mediately taken to a garage operated by 
a confederate, where motor numbers are 
changed, accessories and tires switched 
from one car to another, and major identi- 
fying marks obliterated. Frequently they 
will change the body of the car, and even 
repaint if it is an expensive car that 
will bring a good price in the stolen car 
market. 

When identification marks have been 
removed a “fake” bill of sale is prepared 
and the car is licensed under a fictitious 
name and address. News is then passed 
to other cities where the gang have under- 
world connections, and an order is returned 
for certain of the cars that can be easily 


disposed of to bootleggers and other 
crooks. A stolen car usually passes 
through three or four crooked transac- 


tions before it reaches the purchaser, who 
finally secures the permanent license, and 
each of the crooks has surrounded him 
self with adequate safeguards that make 
it difficult to secure information or evi 
dence. 


and “Insurance Jobs” 


gang are “running stuff” 
they are of two classes, 
(cars actually stolen by the 
“insurance jobs” (cars stolen by 


“Gyp Cars” 
When the 
(stealing cars) 
“gyp cars” 
gang) or 


prearrangement so that the owner can 
collect from the insurance company) 
The “gyp cars” produce the highest fac- 


tor of risk to the chief because, unlike 
“insurance jobs,” they must be stolen and 
immediately secreted, whereas the “insur- 
ance jobs” can be leisurely driven to the 
“crooked” garage, later to be driven out 
of the State with changed identification 
numbers before the alarm can be given 
and the police posted to be on the “look- 
out” for -the car. 

The market for stolen cars of all kinds 
lies primarily with the crooked element 
of the community. In fact, bootleggers 
are now the best customers of the auto- 
mobile thief, although there are a num- 
ber of stolen cars bought by people, who 
are willifg to buy a good car cheap, ask- 
ing no questions and hoping that they will 
never be caught with the car in their 
possession. 

A study of any particular phase of crime 
would hardly seem complete without some 
mention reflecting the measure of interest* 
displayed by the police in frustrating the 
efforts of and their success in apprehend- 
ing criminals. In this connection, it is 
gratifying to report that police departments 
in general are doing their utmost to cope 
with the situation. | However, like all 
forms of organized crime, bands of auto- 
mobile thieves operate only in places 
where political forces extend a certain 


degree of protection, and this adds con- 
siderably to the police problem because 
convictions are proportionately more difh- 
cult to obtain, and securing evidence is 
hampered greatly thereby. In the general 
civic scheme of things it is found that 
police departments are undermanned and 
underpaid. Therefore, they must of neces- 
sity deal first with problems of infinitely 


more importance resulting in the neglect 
of others in the meanwhile. During the 
past few years city police in the East 


have been concerned with the traffic prob- 
lems caused by the tremendously increased 
number of automobiles, and in this impor- 
tant busines of protecting lives they have 
overlooked the fact that the same increased 
number of automobiles has brought a big 
rise in the theft of automobiles. 


Auto Squads 


Many police departments have organ- 
ized auto squads that exclusively handle 


all stolen automobile cases. This is the 
proper and commendable method of doing 
this sort of police work. It requires 


specialists who can detect changed identi- 
cation numbers on automobiles, and men 
who are familiar with methods of organ 
ized auto thieving gangs. 

It has been found that the state police 
forces of the different states, operating in 
outlying sections and on patrol duty on 
the state highways, have established an 
enviable record in the arrest of auto 
thieves and the recovery of stolen prop 
erty. 

The complaint has been heard that the 
insurance companies are somewhat re 
sponsible for the increase in organized 
auto thieving because they make no con- 
certed effort to apprehend and punish 
auto thieves. There may be an element 
of truth to such a lament. However, we 
do know that insurance companies through 
their adjusters make a thorough inves 
tigation into each auto theft. They sup- 
port and maintain the Automobile Under- 
writers’ Detective Bureau, which is an 
organization for the detection of organ 
ized auto thieves and recovery of stolen 
automobiles. In the prosecution of fraud 
ulent theft claims they are most unrelent- 
ing, although there exists, among some 
companies, a tendency to be lenient if the 
stolen property is recovered. This inclina- 
tion is to be deplored because it strength- 
ens rather than weakens the operations of 
organized thieving. Insurance companies 
would do well to interest themselves to a 
greater extent in prosecutions. Their co- 
operation would encourage the authorities 
seeking to circumvent crime. 


Manufacturers’ Secret Markings 
Theft insurance rates are based pri 
marily upon experience, and it is there 


fore obvious that any city that permits 
organized stealing to continue is penal- 
ized through its theft insurance rate. In 
the final analysis organized stealing be- 
comes a serious public problem because 
the citizens pay dearly for permitting it 
to continue, not only through taxation 
to support a police organization devoting 
as much time to the problem as its phys- 
ical limits will permit, but also through 
the excessive theft insurance rates made 
necessary by the high theft ratio. 
Automobile manufacturers have been 
co-operating in the prevention of theft by 
installing secret markings on their prod- 
ucts and by keeping assembly records of 
cars to aid in the identification of recov- 
ered automobiles. On all cars other than 
the cheaper grades and some of the very 
expensive makes the manufacturers have 
installed efficient gear-locking devices. 
Incidentally, one large city reported re- 
cently that out of 1,700 cars stolen only 
one had been taken by thieves with the 
gear properly locked, which speaks well 


for the elliciency of this protective de- 
vice, 

Among automobile dealers in various 
cities it has been found that the honest 
ones make a regular check of all cars 
brought to their repait shops for service 
or repairs, and by co-operating with the 
police they have been responsible for the 
recovery of a number of stolen automo- 
biles. The honest dealers make careful 
investigation of all cars traded in as used 
cars by purchasers. Indjscriminate buying 
of used cars very often furnishes a neces- 
sary outlet for traffic in stolen automo- 
biles. 

Unfortunately, 


though, it has been 
found that all 


dealers do not follow a 
strict code of honesty in their dealings 
in used cars, and quite frequently know- 
ingly accept an automobile that even the 
most casual inspection of: identification 
numbers shows an attempt has been made 
to disguise the car. In many cities it has 
seen found that so-called used car sales- 
rooms, auto junk yards and cheap repair 
and paint shops are the hiding places for 
stolen cars. Every city has its group of 
auto repair shops that are of shady char- 
acter, and honest automobile dealers can 
readily point out such places as suspected 
“fences” for stolen automobiles when 
co-operating with the police. 

In the apprehension of organized auto- 
mobile thieves we find that co-operation 
between police authorities, insurance com- 
panies, automobile dealers and manufac- 
turers is absolutely necessary. In fact, 
the organization of the apprehender’s 
forces must be more efficient than the 
offender’s organization if suitable results 
are to be obtained. To achieve this type 
of apprehender’s organization it must be 
denuded of all political influence factors 
and each co-operating body must assist 
the other unbiased by selfish motives. 

In the prevention of automobile thiev- 
ing, which, after all, is the most eco- 
nomical method of solving any criminal 
problem, it is necessary to arouse public 
sympathy. This can be done solely through 
the medium of publicity. 

The police commissioner of a _ large 
Southern city strikes directly at the crux 
of the problem. In his city he said “that 
there are literally millions of dollars’ worth 
of automobiles parked in the business 
area for hours, and the majority are un- 
locked and unattended. This fact alone 
is an invitation to the organized gang of 
automobile thieves, and public carelessness 
is responsible for the condition. No man 
would think of leaving his watch at the 
curb each morning. Yet the same man 
will park his automobile, worth many 
times the value of his watch, leave it un- 
locked, and quite often leave keys con- 
veniently in the lock and return their 
hours in his office, and expect to find the 
auto undisturbed. 


Part Public Can Play 


The public 
by 

1. Securely locking car when parking. 

2. Chain and lock all spare tires. 

3. Fasten all movable articles with bolts 

well tightened. 

To aid in the recovery of their property 

after it is stolen they should 


can prevent automobile thefts 


1. Be able to furnish an absolutely 
accurate description of external ap 
pearance of car. 

2. Place a series of private identifica- 


tion marks or initials punched or cut 
on frame, springs, body, and these 
marks should be well scattered on 
inaccesible places on the car. 

3. Keep a record of motor number, 
serial number, battery number, start- 
ingmotor number, cylinder block 
number, tire numbers and all identify- 
ing numbers that can be seen in order 
to readily identify their property, if 
it be stolen. 


Destroy the Incentive 


Finally, the best way to stop the thiev- 
ing of automobiles is to destroy the mar- 
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ket for stolen cars because if all possi- 
bility of illegitimate profit is removed there 
will be no incentive for thieving. No one 
should buy an automobile from an un- 
known person, and suspicion can be at- 
tached to any automobile offered for sale 
at a price well below its actual value. A 
good citizen does not want to faver a 
crook, although sometimes the temptation 
of securing an automobile at a very cheap 
figure submerges temporarily the desire 
for honest dealings. 

During the last few years several states 
enacted “title laws” which have proven 
a major deterrent to organized auto 
thieves. Of course, ways have been found 
to circumvent title laws, but in the main 
it is generally conceded that such legis- 
lation is effective and will become more 
efficient when title laws are placed on the 
statute books of all states. 

One of the most efficient laws for pre- 
vention and punishment of crime of auto- 
mobile stealing is the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act. The Supreme Court 
recently declared this act valid and consti- 


tutional, and the court held that in seek- 
ing convictions under the Act it was not 
necessary to prove that the person prose- 
cuted knew he had come into possession 
of a stolen motor car. It is obvious from 
this court decision that anyone having in 
his possession a car stolen from another 
state becomes liable for the full penalties 
under a Federal statute. It is manifestly 
unsafe for a person to buy any car with- 
out definitely ascertaining that it has not 
been stolen from another state, because 
arrest and convictions under [ederal laws 
are consistently rapid. Furthermore, the 
possibility of political interference with 
such prosecutions are rather remote. — It 
is a real law with “teeth in it.” 

In substance we can all defeat the or- 
ganized auto thieves by co-operation, pub- 
licity and adopting reasonable protective 
legislative measures, and thus bring upon 
ourselves the reward of lessened taxes 
and lower insurance rates, in addition to 
the satisfaction attendant upon a worthy 
job well done. 


St. Louis Auto Theft Drive 


Mobilization of all of the agencies at 
their command in a war against automo- 
bile thieves operating in St. Louis, Mo., 
and vicinity was decided upon at a special 
conference of police department officials, 
insurance men and members of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri held at the offices 
of the Automobile Club, 4228 Lindell 
boulevard, St. Louis, on Thursday, April 
16, 

The unanimous opinion of those present 
was that no quarter should be shown to 
thieves who make a specialty of stealing 
automobiles and automobile accossories, 
nor to the persons who wilfully purchase 
such stolen cars and parts. 


Conference Called by Club’s President 


The conference was called by Major 
Roy Britton, president of the Automobile 
Club of Missouri, who had become alarmed 
because of the startling increase in auto- 
mobile thefts in St. Louis during 1924 
and the first three and a half months of 
this year. 

During 1924 more automobiles were 
stolen on the streets of St. Louis than 
during any similar period in the history of 
the city, while the record for January, 
February, March and the early part of 
April of this year indicates that unless the 
epidemic of thefts is stopped that a new 
high record will be set during 1925. Dur- 
ing 1924 a total of 3,353 cars were stolen 
in St. Louis, while the police recovered 
2,785, leaving a total of 568 still missing. 
During 1925 to and including April 12 a 
total of 973 cars were stolen, of which 
844 were recovered. 

The St. Louis Police Department has 
recently undergone a thorough reorgani- 
zation at the hands of a new Board of 
Police Commissioners appointed by Gov- 
ernor Samuel A. Baker, and with a new 
chief of police, chief of detectives, new 
assistant chiefs and a thorough shaking 
up of the captains, and even sergeants 
and policemen. The entire department 
is on its toes. 


Closing Avenues of Exit from City 


Chief of Police Gerk and Chief of De- 
tectives Kaiser, who attended the confer- 
ence, decided that one of the most effect- 
ive means of combating automobile thieves 
would be to throw a cordon of picked de- 
tectives about the city to close every gen- 
eral avenue of exit from the town, so that 
when a car was reported as stolen these 
men could be on the lookout. 

These men will be stationed on the 
Eads, Municipal and McKinley bridges 
crossing the Mississippi River into Iili- 
nois, and at points in the Western, North- 
ern and Southern sections of the city. 
In constant communication with police 
headquarters they will be kept advised of 
all cars stolen and will closely scrutinize 
every machine attempting to pass them. 
In an emergency the bridges and roads 


could be closed to all machines but those 
with an official O. K. 
St. Louis Stolen Car Record 

That the St. Louis theft situation is 
serious is too apparent from a review of 
the town’s loss record. Even with in- 
creased rates for automobile theft policies 
the business has proven highly unprofit- 
able and it is at a point where something 
had to be done. It follows: 

Per 

Cars Cars Still Cent Re- 
Year Stolen Recovered Missing covered 
1918 2,241 1,396 845 62.3 
1919 1,244 957 287 76.9 
1920 788 641 147 81.3 
1921 1,560 1,258 302 80.7 
1922 1,708 1,467 241 85.9 
1923 2,535 2,182 353 86.1 
1924 3,353 2,785 568 83.1 
1925* 973 844 129 86.7 
*To April 12. 

The record for the theft of automobile 
accessories such as tires, batteries, motor- 
meters, tools, lamps, horns, etc., is even 
more startling than that for machines. In 
recent months there has been a very decided 
increase in the number of automobile bat- 
teries taken from cars. Apparently these 
are sold to radio fans for use in their long 
distance outfits. With no numbers or other 
identifying marks once a battery is taken 
from a machine it is almost impossible to 
recover it the police admit. 

Chief Gerk following the conference at 
the Automobile Club announced that the 
Automobile Theft squad will consist of 
eighteen detectives on duty at the bridges 
and thirty-six to be used as a flying 
squadron to patrol the various roads lead- 
ing out of town. The police hope to ap- 
prehend many automobile thieves within 
thirty minutes after a car is reported 
stolen. The co-operation of the owners 
will be asked, especially to report imme- 
diately the theft of an automobile. 

The establishment of a special bureau 
similar to the Missouri Inspection Bureau 
operated by the fire insurance companies, 
to handle theft losses and to supervise 
the efforts to recover stolen cars and pun- 
ish thieves and fences was also discussed 
and it is possible that something of that 
kind will be formed to co-operate with 
similar organizations in other parts of the 
country. 


Special Auto Theft Bureau 
Automobile Club officials also favor the 
appointment of special prosecutors to 
handle theft cases in the criminal courts 
and to see that warrants are issued and 
all cases pressed. Complaint was made 


by some of those present that the prosecu-. 


ting officials of St. Louis had not shown 
the spirit of co-operation they should. 
Speakers told of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing warrants against suspected thieves and 
of the dismissal of what were regarded as 
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very strong cases against professional 
automobile thieves. 

The motion for the establishment of 
the special automobile theft bureau to be 
supported by funds subscribed by the in- 
surance companies was made by K. G. 
Pringle. This bureau will keep a record 
of all stolen automobiles, all court prose- 
cutions and to investigate questionable 
automobile dealers and other sources 


through which stolen automobiles are dis- 
posed of. 

To obtain results it will also be the 
policy of the police to send all cases to the 
Federal Courts where it is possible to do 
so. 

Pringle’s motion was passed unanimous- 
ly and President Britton appointed a com- 
mitee of six to investigate the possibilities 
of the bureau. This committee is as fol- 
lows: Matthew F. Morse, general man- 
ager of the club; G. A. Vahlkamp, at- 
torney for the club; Boyle O. Rhodes of 
Markham & Company; Earl W. Thomp- 
son, vice-president Indemnity Company of 
America; Nelson Many of Many-Bland 
and A. B. Lansing, counsel for various 
insurance companies. 

This committee will interview various 
insurance companies to ascertain what co- 
operation in the way of funds may be 
hoped for from them and will then draw 
up plans for the formation and operation 
of the bureau. 


Joy Riders’ Heavy Theft Toll 


Chief of Detectives Kaiser said that he 
considered that 60% of all automobile 
thefts as due to “joy riders” and blamed 
careless owners for many thefts, pointing 
out that they leave their automobiles un- 
locked in direct violation of a state statute. 
He also blamed the high percentage of 
“Joy ride” thefts to the laxity of prose- 
cuting officials. 

One of those present at the meeting sug- 
gested that the police institute a drive 
against owners who leave their cars un- 
locked and that all owners of cars found 
unlocked be prosecuted. That matter will 
be given attention by the police. 


How We Reduced Accessory 
Thefts In Bellaire, O. 


By Charles C. Dickens 
Of The Cowen-Dickens: Co. 


During the latter part of last year ac- 
cessory thefts became so numerous that 
we were finding a great deal of our time 
being taken up taking care of our assureds 
who had been relieved of spare. tires, 
motometres, spark plugs, coils and even 
batteries, 

As a measure of getting rid of the situ- 
ation, we decided to try to make tha thieves 
afraid to use their ill gotten property, and 
with appropriate publicity through our re- 
porter friends a letter similar to the fol- 
lowing was sent to our automobile policy- 
holders, which we tied up with newspaper 
ads offering the rewards and followed this 
with ads at intervals repeating the offer. 


Notice to Automobile Owner: 

Your new automobile policy is en- 
closed. 

You will also find a small card, with 
space for record of tire and battery 
numbers. The back of the card is blank 
and can be used for other identification 
data. 

To avoid loss, particularly by theft 
of accessories, it is important that you 
have a record of this information. We 
urge you to enter your tire numbers, 
battery description and similar informa- 
tion on this card immediately and to 
carry the card with you. In case ac- 
cessories are stolen you will then be 
able to give needed information to lo- 
cate the articles 

In case of loss, report to the nearest 
police and then to us. Give full informa- 
tion and all numbers when so reporting. 

You can reduce your chances of loss 
by; 

1. Having this record of accessories 
ready for report, 

2. Using a lock on your spare tire, 

3. Buying only lock-on type motor- 
meter, 

4. Regularly keeping your car in a 
locked garage, 

5. Parking at night only in well 


lighted places, or better still leaving 

someone in charge of your car, 

6. And always locking your car when 
you leave it. 

We are offering a standing reward 
of $25.00 for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone for stealing any accessory 
from any car we have insured, Any in- 
formation coming to you regarding this 
practice will be appreciated and used 
to break up this sneaking business. If 
such information leads to arrest and 
conviction the reward will be cheer- 
fully paid. 

Very truly yours, 
The Cowen-Dickens Co., 

P. S. Low losses mean low insurance 

costs. You can help make your own 

rate. 

The letter was then multigraphed and 
is being sent out with each renewal and 
new policy written. Accompanying it is 
a card (like the one in the box), and 
wherever we can we are emphasizing the 
value of having a record of the identify- 
ing numbers’ we have asked for. 

The immediate results of the first letter 
were gratifying, such losses dropping off 
to a negligible percentage of their former 
volume. After about four months, we 
are again experiencing an increase in such 

(Continued on page 58) 





AGAINST PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


Compulsory automobile insurance, so far 
as privately owned cars are concerned, has 
made absolutely no progress in the legis- 
latures, which have just adjourned. Indi- 
ana, New Jersey and New York are some 
of the states which have turned down such 
propositions. Three states passed bills, 





however, relative to compulsory insur- 
ance, and what are known as public auto- 
mobiles for hire. Every indication, there- 
fore, is that there is a reaction against 
the idea of compulsory automobile insur- 
ance for cars of private ownership. 
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A Close-Up of Automobile Selling 


Most agents engaged in writing auto- 
mobile insurance live outside of the 
large cities. Theirs is a distinct field 
with problems and sales methods dif- 
ferent from those encountered or used 
by the agent in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts of cities like New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. And one of the 
complaints around company headquar- 
ters is that not enough automobile in- 
surance is being written in the smaller 
places considering the number of cars 
in use and the five varieties of insur- 
ance possible to be written on each car. 

For the purpose of trying to give 
local agents in the country districts an 
idea of how some of their competitors 
make good money on automobile insur- 
ance, a representative of THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER a few days ago visited 
two small cities outside of New York— 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Stamford, 
Conn., to learn how the successful 
agents sell automobile insurance in good 
volume. 

Apparently, there is no single road to 
success. Every ‘agent has different 
methods. Some agents feature advertis- 
ing; others service after the policy has 
been issued; others stick close to the 
arguments presented in literature sent 
out by insurance companies. They all 
agree, however, on one feature of sales 
work, the necessity of hard and con- 
sistent work. None finds it easy to sell 
any kind of insurance, and those whose 
business now has been ‘built up to a 
point where it is paying nicely have only 
gained this objective through the most 
diligent effort. 


Service To Policyholders 


One of the most progressive agencies 
in Stamford, Conn., is that run by 
Charles B. Smith, Jr., and Harold S. 
Nichols. Their specialty is service after 
the policy has been issued and the pre- 
mium collected. Mr. Smith stated that 
one of the most common faults of agents 
is the failure to keep in touch with as- 
sureds while the policies are in force. 
On the night previous to talking with the 
representative of THe Eastern UNDER- 
writer, Mr. Smith said he had gone out 
late to assist in an adjustment of an 
auto claim. This willingness to put service 
to the assured ahead of personal consid- 
erations pays well for the Smith & Nichols 
agency. Their calling card bears the 
words “Insurance Service,” and with 
them this is not an empty phrase. Even 
though this agency now occupies a fore- 
most place in Stamford insurance circles 
it has reached that position only through 
steady work of the hardest variety. 
Asked whether he had any specially 
good arguments for selling automobile 
insurance, Mr. Smith stated that he had 
no particularly apt approach. He treats 
every prospect differently and makes it 
a point not to have any stock opening 
leads, believing that insurance salesman- 
ship is a matter of psychology and that 
the agent should know his assured or 
something about him before opening up 
his sales talk. 

The Smith & Nichols agency keeps 
in touch with real estate offices and 
local garages for insurance leads. More- 
over, not only this agency but practi- 
cally every agency in a small city or 
rural district, Mr. Smith stated, has the 
advantage of knowing hundreds ol 
péople in its respective locality. When 
atiyone buys a new car an insurance 
agent usually knows it without having 
to learn the fact from the dealer or 
from some other source. This situation 
should be of tremendous advantage to 
insurance agents and leaves little ex- 
cise why practically every car in good 
condition with an owner of reputable 
character should not be insured. ‘Take 
a city like Stamford, Conn., for example, 
which numbers among its population 
several hundred wealthy persons who 
live there because it is within commut- 
ing distance of New York but who have 


Special Sales Points of Local Agents 
In Two Small Cities, Stamiford, 
Conn., and New Rochelle, N. Y. 


only residences there and do business 
in New York. Nine-tenths of these 
commuters own automobiles and, to 
show that insurance agents are alive to 
the possibilities created by the existence 
of so much insurable wealth in Stam- 
ford, the city is honeycombed with in- 
surance agencies. These agents are out 
after this good business and have got it. 
A Successful Woman Agent 


It is said that women cannot stand 
in competition with men in insurance 
outside of the life insurance game. The 
statement falls down somewhat when 
one finds a woman agent in Stamford 
who has developed a splendid business, 
automobile insurance premiums consti- 
tuting one of the largest sources of her 
revenue. She has lived in Stamford 
most of her life, runs her insurance 
business in co-operation with a real 
estate office in that city, the latter be- 
ing run by a man. This agent finds that 
as a result of her special “sales 
methods” she has the minimum of so- 
called cold canvassing to do. In other 
words, she is not lacking for leads all 
the time. 

How does she do this? Briefly, by 
making friends of her assureds so that 
when they have additional insurance to 
take out they place it with her and when 
friends inquire about a good agency her 
name is mentioned. An automobile in- 
surance policy is of little value until a 
loss occurs, this agent contends, and 
once a claim has been entered she ac- 
cepts it as her responsibility to have 
that loss settled promptly and _ fairly. 
A satisfied claimant is her best adver- 
tiser, she believes. 

In describing her method of settling 
losses, this agent said that she fre- 
quently calls up the home office of a 
company and gets a special representa- 
tive down on the loss in addition to the 
local adjuster, particularly if the auto 
loss is a fairly large one. She keeps 
closely in touch with her assured right 
along until the settlement is made and 
upon a satisfactory basis. She doesn’t 
at all insist upon trying for over-pay- 
ments by her companies. On the other 
hand, she tries her level best to secure 
fairness and satisfaction for her claim- 
ants. She has found that the efforts 
and time spent in connection with loss 
adjustment have rewarded her hand- 
somely. Almost purely as a result of 
just settlements she has secured scores 
of additional policies which have all 
helped to increase her premium income. 


The Financial Problem 


Another point advanced by _ this 
woman agent in Stamford, which is 
frequently lost sight of by local agents, 
is the financial relationship between as- 
sureds and agents, and agents and com- 
panies. Miss X, as we will call her be- 
cause she requested that her name not 
be used in connection with this story, 
contends that an insurance company will 
give the quickest attention and best ser- 
vice to those agents who balance their 
accounts promptly every month instead 
of having an unpaid balance consis- 
tently due the company. In more .than 
one instance she has felt unembarrassed 
in telephoning the home office of one 
of her companies in connection with 
some matter which she would be re- 
luctant to do if she knew that she owed 
the company money and therefore was 
in no position to request a favor. 

As regards her assureds, Miss X tries 


to impress upon them the importance 
of paying their premiums promptly, 
treating their insurance policies just as 
they would any other business docu- 
ments. She says that most assured 
have been educated to the practice of 
letting their insurance ipremium pay- 
ments slide but she is doing her best 
to correct this tendency as far as she is 
able. 

Through her real estate connections 
and through friends she has developed 
she gets most of her leads. In regard 
to selling itself she stresses automobile 
liability and property damage insurance 
with less emphasis on collision insur- 
ance. 





Collision Hardest To Sell 

Francis C. Hoyt, another Stamford 
agent, also places the most importance 
on selling liability and property damage 
insurance. He does not go after colli- 
sion insurance with the average assured. 
With those who own expensive cars he 
recommends a $100 deductible form. 

Most agents in small cities find that 
collision insurance is the hardest to sell, 
and, in fact, automobile owners find the 
cost almost prohibitive. Liability and 
property damage rank first and second 
with the agents with fire and theft fol- 
lowing and collision tagging on behind. 
These agents, in more than 50% of the 
cases, have no chance to pick up fire 
and theft insurance on cars purchased 
on the partial payment plan because the 
dealers insist upon placing this insurance 
themselves. fter the car is fully paid 
for, then the field is open for expira- 
tions. 

Another obstacle to local agents re- 
siding within twenty-five to seventy-five 
miles of large cities is the competition 
of city brokers. Take Stamford, for 
example, which is built largely around 
the Yale lock manufacturing company, 
the principal industry in the city. This 
establishment is reported to be insured 
by high-class mutuals and their em- 
ployes owning cars are offered the op- 
tion of getting their insurance through 
the company at lower rates than 
through local agents in the city. This 
naturally removes from the field a good 
amount of business. Similar objections 
exist elsewhere, particularly in indus- 
trial towns. Nevertheless, the local 
agent who is giving service to his as- 
sureds after he has collected their com- 
mission find that he can build up a good 
automobile insurance business with the 
proper amount of effort. 


Features Display Advertising 

In New Rochelle there is an agency 
which specializes in display advertising. 
Right across the street from the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford depot 
there is a large sign about 8 feet in 
height by 20 feet long, advertising “New 
Rochelle Agency, Inc. Losses promptly 
paid—automobile insurance.” Sidney W. 
Goldsmith, president of the agency, says 
that he has half a dozen of these large 
signs located at advantageous points in 
New Rochelle where automobile and 
railroad traffic are thickest, the idea 
being to build up good-will for the 
agency. In several instances he has 
found that display advertising has 
brought in insurance unsolicited. In the 
main, however, the advertising goes to- 
ward increasing prestige and spreading 
the name of the agency. Last Christmas 
night, a house practically in the center 
of New Rochelle burned down. Before 
the embers had cooled the next morn- 


ing, the agency had one of these large 
signs set up directly behind where the 
fire had occurred and plainly visible to 
the curious crowds which gathered dur- 
ing the day. 

The New Rochelle agency makes a 
specialty of “freak” advertising. When- 
ever there is an automobile accident. in 
the town, especially if the car is insured 
by the agency, Mr. Goldsmith has a pho- 
tographer there as soon as possible. A 
few hours later a photograph of the ac- 
cident is displayed in the agency’s win- 
dow. Sometimes he even has the wreck 
displayed in the street in front of the 
agency with large arrows pointing to- 
ward the agency’s windows, indicating 
that there is a home of insurance. The 
agency also makes extensive use of the 
daily newspapers for advertising, running 
special notices after an accident or fire 
of any importance in New Rochelle or 
throughout the country, thus bringing 
the attention of the reader to insurance 
while he is still thinking about the dan- 
gers of fire, automobile accidents, tor- 
nados, and other causes of loss. 


Even Good Cars Burn 


In the New Rochelle agency office 
there is one photograph used extensively 
for the selling of automobile fire insur- 
ance which shows a burned Rolls-Royce 
car im a private garage. This picture, in 
a nutshell, meets every objection to au- 
tomobile fire insurance. The car was 
one of the best, from the standpoint of 
physical hazard; it was located in a pri- 
vate garage and cared for by a chauf- 
feur. Nevertheless, this Rolls-Royce 
was destroyed by fire, proving that 
cheap cars in public garages and with- 
out personal attention are not the only 
automobiles which can catch fire. 

The New Rochelle Agency does not 
attribute all of its success to advertis- 
ing, but it is a thorough believer in the 
slogan that advertising pays and the 
present success of the agency bears out 
the belief unquestionably. 

Blackman & Couenhoven, Inc., also of 
New Rochelle, members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, sell a 
good deal of automobile insurance with- 
out much advertising. In fact, the 
agency is of the opinion that envelope 
stuffers and other pamphlets supplied bv 
the companies for distribution to pros- 
pects and assureds do not bring in much 
business. George H. Couenhoven, sec- 
retary of the agency, says that he 
studies closely the arguments presented 
by the insurance companies in their 
booklets to agents, and equipped with 
these points sells a satisfactory volume 
of automobile insurance. His specialty 
is liability insurance, which he finds one 
of the hardest lines of auto insurance to 
sell, despite. its universal need, because 
automobile purchasers at first generally 
fail to realize the importance of this 
type of insurance protection. 

With most automobiles being bought 
under the partial payment plan, dealers 
insist upon automobile fire and theft in- 
surance to protect their own accounts 
and after paying for these two forms of 
insurance, the car owner is apt to be 
slow to buy other forms. Still, after de- 
scribing the large verdicts that are being 
handed down by juries in automobile ac- 
cident cases, Mr. Couenhoven finds his 
prospects more ready to purchase liabil- 
ity insurance. He shows them that this 
insurance protects their homes and their 
property against confiscation in order to 
meet court judgment. A liability judg- 
ment may amount to from $10,000 to 
$25,000, or even higher, sums which the 
average car owner would be utterly un- 
able to meet without the assistance of 
liability insurance. On the other hand, 
losses caused by fire, theft or collision 
cannot amount to more than the value 
of the car. While these latter forms of 
insurance are, of course, important, they 
are secondary to liability insurance. 
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Mortality Story 
(Continued from page 39) 


with the total, but they are cited to prove 
the ability of a tiny but well managed 
concern to stay in business over a long 
period This longevity adds to the diffi 
culty of forecasting survivors in the race 
for business. 

“It isn’t always the smallest producers 
which fail. More stones have been erected 
in the automotive graveyard for companies 
which perished because they sought. too 
large an output than for those which were 
content to remain small. 

“The rise and fall of some of the sub 
stantial producers of other years is inter- 
esting. The case of Saxon is particularly 
striking. In 1914 and 1915 it ranked tenth 
among all makers; in 1916 it was eighth, 
and in 1917 it was eleventh. After that 
it slipped rapidly. Briscoe, while its rank 
did not get as high as Saxon’s, was fif 
teenth in 1918 and seventeenth the follow 
ing year, but in 1920 it had dropped to 
twenty-eighth place. 

“Mortality always has been heavy in 
the automotive industry, as is evidenced 
by the fact that 500 companies have ap 
peared on the horizon and vanished since 
the first ‘horseless carriages’ were built. 
It has been particularly distressing, how 
ever, since the close of 1920. No less than 
43 companies which had a combined pro- 
duction of 115,000 in 1920, or 6.2 per cent 
of the total, either have gone out of busi- 
ness entirely or have ceased to be a fac 
tor. A few are hanging on, but their end 
is near. 

“A large majority of these companies 
have been forced to the wall by financial 
difficulties because they had exhausted 
all their resources in attempting to increase 
‘ales, but a few were liquidated voluntarily 
hecause those in control could see no profit 
in dissipating assets in a hectic contest for 
business. 

“One of the most significant voluntary 
liquidations was that of Stephens, con- 
trolled by the Moline. Plow Co. This 

ompany had an output of 1,800 in 1918; 


“cd in 1919; 7,100 in 1920; 2,200 in 

1921; 3,000 in 1922 and 4,400 in 1923. 
Se ven of the companies which have taken 
space for the New York show had a 
smaller production last year than Stephens 
ever had and the two others barely equalled 
its poorest year. 

The Dort 

“The case of Dort, which its honored 
president, J. Dallas Dort, has announced 
will be liquidated, is even more noteworthy. 
lor five years it ranked among the large 
producers with an output of 10,000 in 
1918; 20,000 in 1919; 24,000 in 1920; 
10,000 in 1921 and 85,000 in 1922. There 
were no less than 30 companies in pro- 
duction last year, which had an output 
of less than 1,000 each. 

“There always have been and always 
will be big producers of motor cars, but 
it does not follow that the same companies 
will remain indefinitely in their present 
niches in the automotive Hall of Fame. 

“It is certain, however, that there has 
heen considerable shifting about in the 
relative standings, with some companies 
near the top last year dropping down a 
few pegs and being replaced by others 
which were further down. 

“Analyzing the list of companies in 
production today we find 24 lines made 
by 16 companies which give every indi- 
cation of being able to remain in the field 
permanently unless they are voluntarily 
discontinued by their makers. This in- 
cludes four small concerns which have 
been in business many years, but whose 
combined output is insignificant. 

“There are 22 others which almost cer 
tainly will be in the market for two or 
three years yet and probably longer. 

“There remain only eleven others which 
really are in production at this time. Five 
of these, all in good financial condition, 
may be continued indefinitely, but it is 
more probabie their makers will discon- 
tinue them voluntarily in the relatively 
near future for one reason or another. 
The remaining six are not strong finan 
cially and, although they may be con 
tinued for some time, their ultimate demise 
will be involuntary.” 





Group Buying 
(Continued from page 40) 


of California and combined it into a pool. 
The whole countryside of prunes was 
sorted, and graded according to size and 
quality. Before any of the crop had been 
sent to market Sapiro went to the bank 
and borrowed $10,000,000 at 434 per cent. 
He then proceeded to make an advance 
payment to the growers of from 4c to 8c 
a pound, depending upon grades. The bal- 
ance was paid as the crop was sold. In 
this way everybody got the same price, 
depending upon the grading of their crop 
The man who could put this idea across 
with the prune growers could handle any 
co-operative project that touched their 
personal interest. 


The Grain Marketing Company of 
Chicago 


One of the most important and biggest 
co-operative undertakings in this country 
was the recent organization of the Grain 
Marketing Company of Chicago, an or- 
ganization which includes thirty-six grain 
marketing companies and over one thou- 
sand country elevators, all of which will 
come under the direction of the American 
arm Bureau Federation. The grain mar- 
keting companies were formerly privately 
owned, and these private companies con- 
sented to turn over their property to the 
farmers’ organization and to provide sev- 
eral millions of working capital, the secur- 
ity for which is mortgages on the property 
turned over. 

With every seventh person in this coun 
try the owner of an automobile and with 
many of the individual members of some 
of these groups we have been discussing, 
owners of whole fleets of automobiles, we 
will have to page Mr. Dreamer to find out 
if anyone will ever be able to concoct a 
sound underwriting plan for fitting into 
the great co-operative movement that is 
hecoming a real force in this country and 
to tap it for its automobile insurance on 
a great wholesale plan. 





Chas. C. Dickens Story 
(Continued from page 56) 


losses and expect to start the newspaper 
driving again. 

The campaign has not been carried far 
enough to really determine its advantage. 
We feel certain however that the publicity 
has proven good advertising for the 
agency, and we hope that eventually the 
losses of this kind may be reduced to some 
extent at any rate. 
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HIGHWAY FIGURES 

The following are highway statistics, 
just made public by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce: 

Miles of highways in United States, 
January, 1925, 2,866,061. 

Miles in Federal Aid Approved Sys- 
tem, January 1, 1925, 174,350. 

Total expenditures to date for high- 
ways from Federal Aid, $632,487,440. 
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Inside and Outside the Contract 


By G. F. Elliott 


Adjuster Automobile and Marine Losses, Home 
Insurance Co. 


The vast majority of holders of insur 
ance policies covering automobiles, re- 
gard their contracts as being a panacea 
for all the woes of the motorist. They 
are not regarded as contracts imposing 
certain definite, obligations 
on the part of the buyers, but rather as 


reasonable 


a species of mystic talismans bought 
for a comparatively small sum, guaran 
teeing the holders certain and swift re- 
muneration for financial loss in the event 
of any casualty, whether it be the result 
of an incident, carelessness or act ol 
God. The Loss Departments of all com- 
panies carrying automobile risks are re- 
plete with claims which are oufside ot 
the coverage of the contract,’ claims 
for broken axles resulting {from tast 
driving over bad roads, burned out gen 
erators, batteries ruined from short cir 
cuits, windshield broken by hail, tops 
blown off and hundreds of other like 
so called ‘losses.’ 

The premium paid by the purchaser 
of an automobile policy is only a small 
part of the insured’s duty. _ By the ac- 
ceptance of the policy he binds himselt 
to live up to his part of the agreement 
for an automobile policy is nothing more 
than a contract. Under its terms the 
purchaser has definite obligations to per- 
form and before he can successfully col 
lect from the insurers, such purchaser 
must have complied with all the condi- 
tions to which he has agreed. The in- 
surer too, has his duties, and it natural 


ly follows that good faith must be 
shown on both sides. As a matter ot 
fact good faith is the essence of the 


contract and unless such has been shown 
the agreement cannot be enforced. No 
rate of premium that the assured can 
afford to pay will take care of a bad 
moral hazards. Furthermore, an insurer 
who lacks good faith will soon be in 
the hands of .a receiver. 


Good Faith Obligatory 


Then again the rate charged for the 
carrying of the risk is based upon the 
company’s actuarial experience. Che 
insurer agrees to assume certain named 
risks and no more, their experience be- 
ing that over a number of years a cer 
tain number of dollars in premiums col- 
lected will change to a certain number 
of dollars in losses. If then, the cover- 
age of the policy is extended, or if a 
class of casualty not intended by the 
policy is included, the insurers’ experi- 
ence goes awry and results in a red ink 
entry on their books. 

What are the obligations of the in- 


sured? First and foremost comes good 
faith. Second, an understanding of the 
casualties for which the insurer has 
agreed to be responsible. Third, due 


care that the car is correctly described 
to the agent or broker. Fourth, that 
such warranties as the policy carries 
will be conscientiously observed. Fifth, 
that the insured is the sole and uncondi 
tional owner of the car, that he has not 
incumbered it without the consent ot 
the Company, and that he will not pro- 
cure additional insurance without the 
insurer’s acquiescence. Sixth, that the 
car will not be used for other purposes 
than are described in the policy. Sev- 
enth, that there- has been no conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation of any ma- 
terial fact with reference to the insur 
ance of the car. Eighth, that he can- 
not abandon the car to the insurer. 

The above are the principal and out- 
standing obligations of the insured and 
should he be remiss in one of them he 
is in no position to enforce recovery. 


Some Duties In the Event of Loss 


The insured, too, has additional duties 
in the event of a loss. He cannot ex- 
pect the insurer to know what has hap- 


pened, but he must give immediate no 
tice of the casualty; he must not delay 


a wee< or ten days. He must protect 
the salvage from further damage and 
from depredation, having the wreck 


towed to a place of safety if necessary, 
bearing in mind that the expense of so 
doing, if reasonably incurred, is a part 
of the loss. He must, within 60 days 
from the date of a loss, file with the in 
surer a sworn statement of the circum- 
stances, or a proof of loss as it is called, 
in the manner set forth in the policy it 
sei. These obligations on the part of 
the insured must be complied with, and 
are conditions precedent to recovery. 
All of these things required by the con- 
tract on the part of the insured are 
reasonable and necessary. Without 
them the rate of premium could not be 
measured; and none of the conditions 
impose a hardship upon a_ reasonable, 
prudent and honest insured. 

Now let us turn to the insurers’ obli- 
gations and promises. A company is 
suing automobile policies undertakes to 
assume certain well defined risks. The 
usual coverages assumed by a fire in- 
surance company are, fire, theft, colli- 
sion and property damage and by a cas 
ualty insurance company personal in 
jury and property damage, but a policy 
can be extended to include additional 
risks such as windstorm, hail and fraud- 
ulent conversion by a vendee for all of 
which an additional premium is required. 
These latter coverages, however, are the 
exceptions rather than the rule, being 
rarely seen in this section. For the 
purpose of this article the first two named 
above will be touched upon and a brief 
review of the primary coverages named 
above will perhaps be in order. Fire 
is, perhaps, too well understood to need 
elaboration. It is one of the most dread- 
ed and ever present haZgards incident 
to the automobile and also one of the 
most destructive. To support a claim 
there must be ignition or fire as we 
know it, a visible blaze and real com- 
bustion. There has been no fire if two 
wires become crossed. even though the 
wires become red hot, resulting in the 
burning out of the entire electrical sys- 
tem. Fire, however, can and often does 
result and then there is a real fire, one 
collectible under the policy; but even 
then the insurer is only liable for the 
actual fire loss and not for the direct 
damage resulting from the short circuit. 
Such electrical damage as a matter of 
fact, utterly spoiled the electrical equip- 


ment of the car before there was a 
spark of real combustion. The insured, 
therefore, cannot collect for the elec 


trical damage pure and simple, although 
he can ask reimbursement for the result- 
ing fire loss. Neither can he make 
claim for so called ‘burned-out bearings,’ 
damage to an overheated motor or dam- 
age to spare tires carried too near the 
exhaust,—such losses are unquestion- 
ably caused by heat; but there has been 
no combustion and consequently no fire. 


Theft and Pilferage 


Theft and pilferage are others of the 
hazards for which the insurer under 
takes to assume liability. The theft or 
pilferage must be bonafide—for  in- 
stance, many claims are presented where 
the assured has lost a spare tire from 
the tire carrier or an auto owner after 
a somewhat prolonged absence has for- 
gotten where he parked the car. The 
theft must be with the intent to deprive 
the owner of the rightful possession of 
it. It must be taken by someone other 


. 


than one of the family or in the employ 
of the insured and always without the 
owner’s consent. A joy rider does not 
actually commit a theft because there is 
no intent to defraud, neither does a 
purchaser under a conditional sales con- 
tract, who wrongfully sells his machine 
or secretes same, commit a theft. Many 
claims are presented where an assured 
lends a car to a ‘friend’ who fails to re- 
turn with it. Another class of mistaken 
claims for theft is made when an owner 
allows an unknown mechanic to take 
the car to ‘fix’ or ‘adjust’ it, and the 
mechanic is never seen again. Yet an 
other class arises where a man agrees 
to sell his machine accepting a check 
in payment of a deposit, whereupon the 
purchaser drives off with his new ac- 
quisition on a trial, and is never heard 
of again, the check needless to say be 


ing returned by the bank with the trite 
but pertinent endorsement ‘No account’ 
or ‘account closed.’ What prudent busi- 
ness would cash a check for an 
unknown stranger for even $10 without 
assurance of his standing? Yet this 
same business man, thinking of the se- 
curity(?) accorded him by his automo 
bile policy, will unhesitatingly take a 
check for $100 from a stranger and al- 
low him to drive off with $1,000 worth 
of property. 


man 


Such conversions are not 
thefts as are intended by the parties to 
the policy. 

It is a great satisfaction for the ad- 
juster to go into a loss finding that the 
claimant has fulfilled his part of the 
contract and when such is the case a 
speedy and satisfactory settlement. is 
assured, The adjuster is after all human, 
his work not being done and his fee 
not earned until the adjustment is con- 
cluded. He is truly gratified, when no 
complication appears to hinder his work, 
to be able to complete his job, earn his 
fee and leave his Company a satisfied 
client. 


New York’s Automobile 
Underwriters’ Club 


Now in the third year of its existence 
the Automobile Underwriters Club of 
New York is growing in importance and 
strength. With twenty-nine regular and 
two honorary members this group of auto- 
mobile underwriters now has a_ closely 
knit organization which is helping to solve 
common problems that arise during the 
course of business. Both the New York 
club and a similar one in Chicago are the 
logical outcome of the tremendous expan- 
sion within recent years of automobile 
insurance and the growth of serious under- 
writing problems springing up with the 
growth. 

Underwriters here have been right along 
enthusiastic over the idea of this organ 
ization which permits at monthly meet 
ings the interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion tending to improve the business gen- 
erally and working for the advantage of 
each — underwriter individually. The 
problems of auto underwriting are more 
complex than ever before, and through 
the unity which the Club in New York 
has fostered underwriters are able to ex- 
change information useful in defeating a 
whole lot of crooked claims. 


Formed in 1922 


It was with the idea of getting auto 
mobile underwriters together that the 
Automobile Underwriters Luncheon Club 
was formed in New York in October, 
1922. Until January, 1924, the club func- 
tioned principally as a luncheon meeting 
place. At that time it was reorganized 
into a regular club, with constitution and 
by-laws and a more definite objective. 

The constitution states that the club is 
“organized for educational and _ social 
purposes, and for promoting the fullest co- 
operation among its members in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the business of auto- 
mobile insurance. The means to be em 
ploved to accomplish this end shall be the 
exchange of information among its mem- 
hers of facts relating to automobile under 
writing and the presentation of timely sub 
jucts by outside speakers. 

“The membership of this club shall be 
limited to executives and heads of depart- 
ments of Conference companies engage:| 
in automobile insurance. Members may 
be elected by a majority vote at any 
meeting of the club; recomemndation hav- 


ing been made by the governing board.” 

The present officers of the club are: 
president, W. F. Beyer, Home; vice 
president, H. C. Stocker, Northern As- 
surance; secretary, E. A. Drews, Great 
American; treasurer, J. A. Reid, N. Y. 
Underwriters Agency. A. B. Roome, who 
was president last year, and who is now 
fire managet for the Independence Fire 
of Philadelphia, is one of the honorary 
members, while Edmund Ely, formerly 
with the Aetna Life and now with the 
General Exchange Corporation, a General 
Motors subsidiary, is the other honorary 
member. F. E. Sammons, Hanover Fire, 
and G. A. Bernard, Newark Fire, are the 
directors, 


Subjects Discussed 


Four meetings have been held this year, 
at which talks have been made of special 
interest to auto underwriters. In January 
the subject for discussion was the relation 
of insurance to the automobile industry; 
in February it was automobile rating; in 
March automobile finance; and last month 
the Automobile Detective Bureau. The 
talk on automobile rating was made by J. 
Ross Moore, manager of the Eastern Auto 


mobile Underwriters Conference, and 
widely published on account of its interest 
and worth. 


For the balance of the year the topics 
for discussion include the policy contrast, 
loss adjusting, moral hazard and publicity 
and advertising. 


NEW AUTO COMPANY LICENSED 


The Automobile Underwriters Co. of 
Los Angeles has received its license 
from the California Insurance Depart- 
ment. This company is a newly organ- 
ized automobile insurance company that 
was organized by the Western Automo- 
bile Finance Company, with a capital 
of $100,000, presumably to write insur- 
ance on cars sold by dealers whom the 
company finances. This is the fifth 
automobile dealers’ finance company to 
be organized at Los Angeles. The 
others are: The West American, Na- 
tional Automobile, Southwestern Auto- 
mobile, and the Commercial Insurance. 
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(Continued from page 41) 

that the company may be called upon 
to pay two judgments which will result 
from a single question of liability hav- 
It is 
conceivable that one jury in the case of 
X against Mr J may find for the plain- 
tiff and another jury in the case of 
Mrs, J against X may also find for the 
plaintiff. 

This case is interesting as an illustra 


ing been determined in two ways. 


ion of the peculiar position in which an 
imsurance company can be placed be- 
cause of the breadth of the coverage 
extended by the omnibus clause in the 
automobile policy. Ordinarily only one 
party to an automobile accident can re- 
cover, as both drivers cannot be free 
from negligence. Here, however, the 
decision of one suit can hardly be 
pleaded as res adjudicata in the second 
action, although the issue of fact is the 
same insomuch as the parties are not 


the same in the two actions. 


Case No. 8 
Difficulty in “Passenger Cases” 

The claimant in this case had re- 
quested the assured to drive her to a 
neighboring town in order that she 
might visit her sister, who was in the 
lLospital there. Several other members 
of the claimant’s family were occupants 
of the car, but were uninjured in the 
accident which occurred later. : 

About 7:30 p. m., while returning 
from the hospital, the assured’s car col- 
lided with that of a third party. In the 
statement taken immediately after the 
accident, claimant asserted that our as 
sured was driving on the right side of 


Carrying Cases to the Courts 


against our 
amount, 


the road at a moderate rate of speed, 
his lights properly burning, and in the 
exercise of all due care and caution. 
The third party’s car was on the left 
hand side of the road making a high 
rate of speed and having only one dim 
light burning. Claimant in the collision 
sustained a broken arm. She immedi- 
ately retained an attorney, who made 
an effort to collect a claim of $5,000 
from the driver of the other car. It 
was soon found that he was financially 
worthless, even the car which he had 
been driving being of no value, where- 
upon claimant’s attorney instituted suit 
assured for the same 


On the witness stand claimant repudi- 
ated her earlier written statement given 
to the company’s adjuster, explaining 
that if she had ever signed it, it was 
while under the influence of drugs given 
her by a physician to relieve her pain 
after the accident. She denied ever 
having seen our adjuster to whom the 
statement was given. During the trial 
the assured and the claimant entered 
and left the court room together. Due 
largely to the testimony of the assured, 
the jury awarded a verdict of $1,000 to 
the claimant. An appeal was taken 
from this judgment, but due to the fact 
that unexpected complications in the 
claimant’s physical condition arose, ap- 
peal had to be abandoned. Three 
months after the trial the claimant and 
the assured were married. 

This case illustrates the difficulty 
which frequently arises in the defense 
of passenger cases, as both assured and 
nassengers know that the company will 
be required to pay any judgment se- 
cured against the assured. A suit does 
not necessarily mean any secession in 
the friendly relations between the par- 
ties, nor is the assured apt to exert 
himself to prevent recovery by_ his 
former passenger. 





| Fatality Rate 


(Continued from page 1) 


would clearly classify the nature of the 
accident. When collected in one central 
bureau and analyzed, the resulting com- 
pilation would show the weak spots in 
the present prevention regulations, and 
steps could be taken for their correction. 
The uniform blanks are now in use in 
a number of cities under official regulation 
and in a score or more of other cities 
reports are being made through the local 
public safety organizations. 

One fact that is definitely established 
is that one-third of all victims are chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. All cur- 
rent compilations as well as census sta- 
tistics for years past confirm this fact. 
Here is a group that are not automobile 
users. It is clear that this large propor- 
tion of the total are children in the crowd- 
ed districts of large cities. This presents 
a difficult problem for regulation. 

Fatalities In Some Important Cities 

The automobile department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters is making an extensive 
survey of vehicular accident fatalities 
tor the year 1924 for the National Safety 
Council. The health officers of all 
cities having a population of 25,000 or 
more were called upon to report acci- 
dents for their cities, and this survey is 
based upon data given by these reports. 

The survey is made annually for the 
purpose of furnishing material with 
which to work in conducting accident 
prevention campaigns. The survey is 
not yet completed but the following fig- 
ures for twenty cities are reproduced 
herewith through the courtesy of the 
National Bureau. 

It should be pointed out that these 
figures represent the total number of 
deaths which occurred in each city, 


regardless of whether or not the acci- 
dents resulting in death happened inside 
or outside city limits: 


Number 
of Fatalities 

City 1924 1923 1922 
PUBOR IOs 5 cloda'sc.ediees 42 41 Pe 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 128 128 122 
Boston, Mass. ..:..... 137 132 121 
Butalo, N.Y. 6606 . 142 106 
Chicago; TN... c.ecse 559 589 = 626 
Cineiinatt, ©). ..066<s 87 106 78 
Cleveland, ©. .cscccu 214 199 147 
Dallas, Tex: 6.c%<0 37 30 a5 
Newark, N. J. cccacek 101 103 78 


Minneapolis, Minn.... 83 61 71 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 263 247 180 


Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 76 72 61 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 239 284 265 
Pittsburgh; Pa; ...0:. 187 143 125 


San Francisco, Cal... 106 101 115 
Washington, D. C..... 104 87 63 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 103 73 54 
New York City, N. Y. 961 955 870 
Seattle, Wash. ei 
Jersey City, N. J..2..% 55 37 25 





AUTO DEPARTMENT MOVES 
The automobile department of the 
Universal is moving today from 55 John 


Street into new quarters at 110 William 
Street, Room 1806. 





CHIEF COLLINS’ SCHEME 
Police Chief Collins of Chicago is 
going to the legislature with a proposi- 
tion to make all car owners carry lia- 
bility insurance. 





Charles Roloson, Jr., secretary of the 
Central Fire Insurance Company, is one 
of the most active fire preventionists in 
England; is chairman of the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of the Baltimore Safety 
Council and also chairman of the Fire 
Prevention Committee of the Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
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Development of Commercial Car Rates 


According to Load Capacity 


By E. E. Robinson 


Automobile Department, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


The last revision of commercial car 
liability and property damage rates be- 
came effective on January 26, 1925, and 
produced the present rates appearing in 
the 1925 Manual published by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. These rates do not differ in form 
from the rates previously in effect back 
to the early part of 1920. 

There are separate rates for groups of 
business classifications known as_ rate 
classes, and for three load carrying capaci- 
ties within each rate class. So far as ter- 
ritory divisions are concerned, the country 
has for several years past been divided up 
and separate sets of rates developed for 
inividual territories or groups of ter- 
ritories. As the volume of business writ- 
ten has increase from year to year, the 
experience data for each territory has 
increased in volume, thereby making it 
possible to treat more individual territories 
on the basis of their own experience indica- 
tions. For example, one result of the 
last revision is an increase in the number 
of territory rate schedules from nine to 
thirteen for public liability and from 
seven to eight for property damage. Ter- 
ritorial rating has, however, become a 
fixed principle of revision work so that 
the more interesting developments in the 
last revision are those in connection with 
the rates for load capacities. 


Considerable Experience Available 


When separate rates for the three load 
capacities (heavy, medium and light) were 
established in 1920 there was, of course, 
very little reliable data available on the 
cost of insuring trucks of different sizes. 
Consequently, the differentials in the rates 
first established for the three load capaci- 
ties were largely a matter of judgment. 
As soon as those rates were established, 
however, the companies began keeping the 
experience data separated according to 
load capacity. In this last revision, there- 
fore, there was available a considerable 
volume of data covering the period from 
1920 to 1923 inclusive. These data formed 
the basis of an accurate check against 
the judgment differentials originally estab- 
lished, which showed that even if the old 
differentials were correct when made, they 
are no longer justified. The fact is illus- 
trated by the following comparison be- 
tween the average load differentials in the 
1924 rates for all rate classes combined 
and the corresponding differentials in- 
dicated by the experience for 1922 and 
1923 combined. 


Public Liability 
Average Differentials 


Load 1924 Expe- 

Capacity Rates rience 
Heavy (over 3% tons) 1.362 2.175 
Medium (1 to 3% tons) 1.160 1.323 
Light (1 ton or less) 905  .765 
ee eer eee 1.000 1.000 


Remedy Inequity 

This means that during 1924 the average 
rate charged for heavy trucks was 136.2% 
of the average rate charged for trucks of 
all load capacities. The medium rates were 
116.0%, and the light rates were 90.5% 
of the average. The experience indica- 
tions are quite different as is shown above. 
The rates charged for heavy and medium 
trucks have been too low while the rates 
for light trucks have been too high. 


As a result of the revision this inequity 
has been partially remedied. It was not 
deemed advisable in this revision to go all 
the way from the old differentials to the 
differentials indicated by the experience 
because to do so would mean an abrupt 
and substantial increase in the rates for 
heavy and medium trucks. A compro- 














E. E. 


ROBINSON 


mise between the two sets of differentials 
was effected whereby the heavy and me- 
dium rates were increased, and the light 
rates were decreased, part of the way. 
There can no longer be any question 
about the necessity for charging different 
rates for the different load capacities. 
The experience data for each of the four 
years available indicates clearly the need 
for a gradation in rates from heavy to 
light trucks. This corresponds in a way 
with the indications of the passenger car 
experience which requires a gradation in 
rates from Z to W cars. The explana- 
tion of the need for different rates is the 





AGENCY INTERROGATION 
Agents desiring to get the maximum 
amount of automobile business will come 
nearer their goal by asking themselves 


the following questions, says the Aetna ° 


Life: 

If you had the maximum of automobile 
premiums to be secured in your territory, 
how much would they total? 

What would your commission be? 

How many of your present clients on 
other lines own automobiles? 

Who are they? 

Have you ever made up a complete list 
of such prospects? 

How many pleasure cars are owned in 
your territory? 

How many commercial cars? 

How many fleets? 

How many new cars, pleasure and com- 
mercial, will be purchased in your ter- 
ritory this coming season? 

What steps have you taken to estimate 
the extent of this possible new market for 
automobile insurance? 

Have you arranged with your friends 
and acquaintances to give you “tips” re- 
garding prospective car buyers? 

Have you arranged to receive lists of 
new car registrations as they come 
through? 

Do you use the ’phone to “beat your 
competitors to it” in arranging an inter- 
view with these new prospects? 


same in both instances, namely, the varia- 
tion in the frequency of accident and the 
severity of accident. The indications of 
the public liability experience for 1923 on 
commercial cars will illustrate this: 


Average Average 
Load Claim Claim 
Capacity Frequency Cost 
FIGAGO oexs tewsedadecs 15.7 $361 
ERED «5 Vn otade dena 9.2 355 
PIO b tatcheve tek 6.3 275 


By claim frequency is meant the num- 
ber of claims for damages per 100 cars 
insured for one year. 


Heavy Truck Claims 


It appears that there are more than twice 
as many claims paid under policies covering 
heavy trucks as under policies covering 
light trucks, and that the average claim 
against heavy trucks costs 31% more than 
the average claim against light trucks. 
Just why this is so is not known although 
it seems reasonable to suppose that heavy 


trucks carrying proportionately heavy 
loads are more difficult to operate than 
light trucks carrying correspondingly light 
loads. In other words, it seems that the 
controllability of heavy trucks is less than 
that of light trucks; they are slower in 
starting and stopping, and harder to 
manage. Then the heavier truck will, of 
course, cause more damage once it collides 
with either persons or property. Obviously 
the combination of the variation in claim 
frequency and claim cost operates to make 
the insuring of heavy trucks more costly 
than in the case of light trucks. 

The foregoing remarks concerning the 
public liability coverage on commercial 
cars* apply also to the property damage 
coverage. The present rates for both cov- 
erages are in effect a compromise between 
the rates previously existing and the ex- 
perience indications. If subsequent experi- 
ence bears out the indications of that 
available now, the heavy and medium car 
rates will be increased further and the 
light car rates reduced further at the time 
of the next revision. 





TITLE LAW PROGRESS 


Twenty states now have certificate of 
title laws, the best method yet devised 
of reducing the number of thefts. Four 
states came under the wire with such 
statutes in the last twelve months, the 
most important being Pennsylvania, and 
thefts there were reduced to a point 
where the Conference could reduce rates 
considerably. 


Annual Production of Motor Vehicles 


TOTAL CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wholesale Wholesale 
Year Number Value Year Number Value 
"1880. ..... 4,192 $4,899,443 1913...... 485,000 $425,000,000 
\ 11,000 12,650,000 ad |): ae 569,054 458,957,843 
*1904...... 22,830 24,629,439 1915 892,618 691,778,950 
1905... 25,000 40,000,000 1916..... 1,617,708 1,088,028,273 
1906...... 34,000 62,900,000 T1917. .... 1,868,949 1,274,488,449 
1907... 44,000 93,400,000 71918..... 1,153,638 1,236,106,917 
1908... 65,000 137,800,000 1919. 1,974,016 1,885,112,546 
“1900; ..... 130,986 165,148,529 §1920..... 2,205,197 2,232,927 ,628 
1910...... 187,000 225,000,000 §192)..... 1,661,550 1,260,000,000 
}\\ ) 210,000 262,500,000 $1922..... 2,659,064 1,789,638 ,365 
Vy ee 378,000 378,000,000 §1923..... 4,086,997 2,587,543,704 
§1924..... 3,617,602 2,328.066,004 
PASSENGER CARS MOTOR TRUCKS 
Wholesale Wholesale 
Year Number Value Year Number Value 
re 4,192 $ 4,899,443 *1904 411 $ 946,947 
ns 22,419 23,682,492 *1909 3,255 5,230,023 
| 127,731 159,918,506 1903-1910 10,374 20,485,500 
WIR... 181,000 213,000,000 1911... 10,655 22,292,321 
) 0) ee 199,319 240,770,000 [ha 22,000 43,000,000 
, ae 356,000 335,000,000 1933. .... 23,500 44,000,000 
1913...... 461,500 399,902,000 *1914..... 25,375 45,098,464 
ol 543,679 413,859,379 |) | re 74,000 125,800,000 
1915...... 818,618 565,978,950 Ge... 92,130 166,650,273 
1916...... 1,525,578 921,378,000 1917. .... 128,157 220,982,668 
t1917...... 1,740,792 1,053,505,781 ico ee 227,250 434,168,992 
i) aa 926,388 801,937,925 |)! ae 316,364 423,326,621 
ee 1,657,652 1,461,785,925 $1920). . «.:.. 322,039 423,756,715 
$1920...... 1,883,158 1,809,170,963 g1921.... 147,550 166,082,000 
g1921...... 1,514,000 1,093,918,000 $1922.... 252,668 222,635,324 
§1922...... 2,406,396 1,567,003 ,041 §1923. . 392,760 311,144,434 
§1923...... 3,694,237 2,276,399,270 §1924..... 374,317 317,027,716 
$1924...... 3,243,285 2,011,038,288 
"From U. S. Census sepaste. 1899 for fiscal year ended June 30 ,1900 
Production figures compiled by Automotive Products Section, War Industries Board, from sworn state- 


ments by manufacturers. 


§Figures include préduction of plants located in Canada, making motor vehicles of U. S. 
design. Canadian production table is on page 9. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages..$ 494,660.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 604,990.00 


Government, City, Rail- 
road and Other Bonds 
eed SOeGks ..44i544% 48,605,806.95 


Ist, 1925 


LIABILITIES 
GO oc ichiaawansiad $ 3,500,000.00 
ee ree 19,810,623.92 
Reinsurance Reserve... 20,280,922.14 
Losses in Course of Ad- 








TON kkk cxicauws 6,608, 157.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 1,889,579.56 =Commissions and Other 
Premiums in Course of rr ee 6,650,000.00 
OO 8,648,820.24 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued ...... 348,534.10 Depreciation ......... 3,805,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses. . 62,312.21 
$60,654,703.06 $60,654,703.06 


Surplus to Policy Holders $23,310,623.92 





E. C. JAMESON, President 
J. D. LESTER W. H. PAULISON 
Vice-President Vice-President 


M. J. VOLKMANN W. L. LINDSAY 
Local Secretary Secretary 


LYMAN CANDEE 
Vice-President 


J. H. MULVEHILL 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


A. H. WITTHOHN 
Secretary 
G. C. OWENS 
Asst. Secretary 
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Boston’s Auto Insurance Star 


The Eastern Underwriter asked some 
prominent automobile underwriters for 
the name of the leading auto insurance 
sales producers in New England, and sev- 
eral of them immediately mentioned Will- 
iam J. Battilana. A Boston newspaper 
men was assigned to observe Mr. Bat- 
tilana at work .and to report his findings 
to this paper. He found him at the offices 
of Kimball, Gilman & Co., with which he 
is affiliated, and learned that he is also a 
special agent of the North British & Mer- 
cantile. The reporter's story follows: 

While William J. Battilana has an office 
with Kimball, Gilman & Co., there is an 
other office which he occupies during a large 
part of the day, and that is in the driver’s 
seat of his flivver. He also does a lot of 
work at home. So here we find a man 
with three offices, and so far as can be 
observed, without office hours. 

Now the first question which I had to 
answer was, “How does ‘Bat’ get so much 
automobile business?” I will answer it by 
following Mr. Battilana on his rounds for 
a sample day. 

An Early Start 


It is 8 o’clock in the morning. The lit- 
tle old flivver is just starting to cough in 
front of his home in Newton Centre. He 
is planning to see eight agents within a 
twenty-mile radius of Boston during the 
day. But if he sees only four he will not 
worry, for he knows that what will keep 
him from seeing all those he plans is more 
business. 

At 8:30 o’clock he walks in the office of 
Thomas H. Brown in Waltham. 

“Morning, Tom.” 

“Ht Bat 

“Good morning, Miss Jones.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Battilana.” 

(And let it be said right there that 
Mr. Battilana knows that many a stenog- 
rapher and secretary in an agent’s office 
has more than a little to do with the busi- 
ness that is placed through that office.) 

“Well, Tom, what’s new? Anything I 
can do to help you this morning?” 

“Guess not. Wait a minute. How would 
you figure the rate for this bird. He’s 
got a whole fleet of Reo trucks.” 

Whereupon the rate book is consulted 
and Mr. Battilana shows the agent how to 
get the rate, :alks with him about cover- 
age, tells him of previous cases similar to 
the one in hand. Suggests questions, an- 
swers questions, and spends no little time 
playing the part of the polite listener. 

Mr. Battilana places much of the lia- 
bility coverage which comes to his hands 
through the Employers’ Liability or the 
Royal Indemnity. He is ready for any 
kind of insurance coverage. He special- 
izes in automobile lines, but sees to it that 
the agent is satisfied with the ordinary 
fire policy covering household furniture, 
for example. 


His Slogan, “Send "Em Away Happy” 


Mr. Battalina misses no bets. “Send 
’em away happy,” he tells the agents when 
they are talking about the assured, losses, 
claims, or prospects. And although none 
would call him “Pollyana” on purpose or 
by mistake, “Bat” has more than a little 
of the Pollyana theory, only he has put a 
more practical twist on it than any ideal- 
ized book character ever did. The agent 
who is not in a more pleasant frame of 
mind when the familiar flivver sputters 
away from his door is hard to find. 

But to get back to the story. Tom and 
Bat talk a while longer. Then Bat calls 
his office. “Anything new?” And he does 
not speculate on the answer. He merely 
waits for it. The answer may mean that 
he drives full tilt to Cambridge to help an 
agent get a name on the dotted line. It 
may mean that he gets in touch with the 
supply house to have it replace within 
twenty-four hours a stolen accessory. He 
insists on the twenty-four hour rule. He 
knows that the agent, as well as the in- 
sured appreciates it. If there is nothing 
special he says: “I’m going to John Green’s 
from here. You can get me there in half 


an hour.’ Or his office may tell him 
that some agent is waiting there to see 
him, and he steers for 137 Milk Street. 

“So long, Tommy. Oh, say. What did 
you think of those new circulars?” 

“Good. Darn good. Shoot me along 
fifty.” 

“[’ll do that little thing. 
Miss Jones.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Battilana.” 


Good-bye, 


Seems That Company’s Literature Gets 
Plenty of Circulation 
What about these circulars? Every so 


often Mr. Battilana sends out company 
literature to his sub-agents. He sends one 





W. J. BATTILANA 


copy of one circular. With it is a letter, 
explaining how the circular may be used 
and asking the agent how many he wants. 
Oftentimes these circulars result in a tele- 
phone call from the agent. The telephone 
call means that Mr. Battilana dashes out 
to see him to explain the circular more 
fully and the kind of coverage it de- 
scribes. 

On liability insurance Mr. Battilana 
is convinced that the 5-10 coverage is not 
sufficient for the majority of policyholders. 
He talks 10 and 10 or 10-20. 

Arriving at the office of John Green, 
Mr. Battilana goes through much the same 
course of procedure as he did at the office 
of Tom Brown. It happens that while 
he is there a prospect calls. He helps the 
agent close the prospect. He seldom 
spends a day “on the road” without bring- 
ing some new business as a direct result. 


Always in Touch With Office 


It happens also that while he is with 
Mr. Green his office telephones him. 
“James Smith just phoned. He has a client 
who wants coverage today, if it is pos- 
sible.” Mr. Battilana knows his men. 
He knows James Smith. ‘“’Phone Smith 
and tell him we can get the coverage right 
away. Tell him I’m on my way over.” 

And he is! 

And so it goes throughout the day. But 
the day’s work is not done when he com- 
pletes his calls. Arriving home his wife 
tells him that “Bill” Henry phoned and 
wants to see him. Eating a hurried din- 
ner, he drives over to see Bill, only to 
find that the latter doesn’t understand 
what theft coverage means. He tells him 
that the company cannot afford to pay Dr. 
White for the cost of renting another 
car, just because someone made off with 
White’s car. “But there is a demand for 
that kind of coverage, especially among 
profesional men,” continues “Bat.” “Per- 
haps the companies will write it some 
day. I hope so.” 


Back home again, just a little tired from 
a strenuous day, he is sleeping soundly 
when at midnight his ’phone rings. 

“Bat, this is Fred. I’m visiting a friend. 
He just got a new car. What will I tell 
him ?” 

And then the fates are kind. Having 
disposed of Fred by telling him he’ll be 
around with the policy in the morning, 
he goes back to bed for a good night’s 
sleep. 

Adjusts Losses, Too 

Mr. Battilana also acts as a loss ad- 
juster on automobile fire and theft claims 
and “prompt settlement” is his slogan, his 
battle-cry, his motto, and the subject of 
his dreams. When he has nothing else to 
do he arranges the advertising matter in 
the windows of Kimball, Gilman & Co., 
changing it at least once a week so that 
those who run and read may be spared 
monotony. 


William J. Battilana is forty-one years 


of age. Just twenty years ago he began 
his insurance career with the Employ- 
ers’ Liability. With them but a few 


months, he became associated with Robert 
A. Boit, and from there he went with 
O’Brion, Russell & Co. as counter-man. 
He became associated with Kimball, Gil- 
man & Co. four years ago, and has done 
much to help them build up not only their 


automobile 
coverage as 
Not long 


business, 
well. 
ago he happened to be talk- 
ing with an agent on automobile coverage 
when a big fire line came into that office. 
Kimball, Gilman & Co. got about three- 
quarters of the line. 


but other lines of 


Had War Service 


Mr. Battilana is the brother of the late 
Krank H. Battilana, former president of 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
and active representative of the New Eng- 
land department of the Pennsylvania for 
many years. He is a member of the 
Brookline Lodge, A. .F. & A. M., and is 
active in the First Corps Cadets, 10I1st 
Regiment Engineers Veterans’ Associa- 
tion. He learned a lot more than military 
tactics with the Yankee Diyjsion. His 
very bearing demonstrates that he has 
seen military service. 

A pleasing personality, a’ fsank and easy 
manner of speech, a mind filled with es- 
sentials of many forms of coverage, it is 
not hard to picture William J. Battilana 
slapping an agent on the back as he leaves 
him with the words, “Well, Bill, old boy, 
send ’em away happy!” 

Mr. Battilana has also attracted atten- 
tion by the remarkable window displays 
in the Kimball, Gilman & Co. windows. 
Some of his attention atttracting devices 
have been quite ingenious. He can take 
the oldest arguments in automobile in- 
surance salesmanship and dress them up 
in a new guise for window dressing. 


Accident Prevention 
By Dexter Richardson 


Automotive Safety Engineer, Zurich General 


Throughout the country the general 
public was astounded and shocked when 
the statistics published by Secretary 
Herbert Hoover revealed the fact that 
over 26,000 men, women and children 
were killed, 600,000 men, women and 
children sent to hospitals, and property 
damage caused to an extent of hundreds 
of millions of dollars by automobile ac- 
cidents in the year 1924. The shock to 
the general public, however, was small 
in comparison to the shock experienced 
by the officials of the various casualty 
companies underwriting automobiles, 
and in many instances they were awak- 
ened to the realization of the necessity 
for practical and intensive (not theoret- 
ical) accident prevention work. 

Covering hundreds of the largest truck 
and delivery fleets in the country, my 
company has been vitally interested in 
methods of decreasing accident fre- 
quency and the results obtained from 
our effort along these lines have been 
heyond our expectations. Teaching 
chauffeurs to look out for children—to 
signal before stopping or turning—to 
look behind before backing—to use their 
herns—to take proper care of themselves 
and cars, and, above all, to give pedes- 
trians a chance because lives crushed 
out cannot be restored, requires pa- 
tience, tact and experience, but it is 
work that shows an immediate result. 
From the insurance standpoint it is 
equally valuable to teach drivers and 
employers the importance of prompt and 
complete reports, the securing of wit 
nesses, and the ascertaining of the ac- 
tual damage at the time and place of 
the accident. Delayed and incomplete 
reports can cost a casualty company an 
enormous sum in the course of a year, 
but systematic effort soon checks the 
evil. Methods of educating chauffeurs 
vary in some respects, but among the 
inajority of accident prevention workers 
it is the consensus of opinion that 
monthly meetings addressed by men 
with a sound knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of the average professional driver 
and the ability to “get under his skin” 
are particularly effective. Occasionally 


reckless or careless drivers are found in 
a fleet and it is advisable to get rid of 
them immediately, but, from my experi- 
ence, | believe the majority of drivers 
are responsive to the right kind of 
handling. 


Accident Frequency Can Be Reduced 


Our statistics prove conclusively that 
we have been able to reduce the acci- 
dent frequency of large department 
stores and delivery fleets nearly 50% in 
some cases, 25% in many cases, and at 
least 10% in every case where we have 


received full co-operation of our as- 
sureds. This is rarely difficult to secure, 
for an assured must be very short- 


sighted to be unable to see the benefits 
which he can derive through the edu- 
cation of his chauffeurs. One benefit 
which he cannot fail to appreciate is the 
decreased premium caused by an improved 
experience. 

Another instance of the effect attained 
from a systematic accident prevention 
campaign is conveyed to us in the re- 
port of Special Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner John A. Harris, who has taken a 
prominent part in the work of the Bu- 
reau of Safety in Police Headquarters, 
New York City, during the past two 
years. The records in the possession of 
the Police Department show that from 
lanuary Ist to April 20th in 1924 the 
lives of 215 people were crushed out by 
automobiles in the streets of New York 
City. Over the same period of time, 
from January 1 to April 20, 1925, only 
186 people have met a similar fate, and 
the number of persons sent to hospitals 
as a result of automobile accidents has 
materially decreased. 

The Bureau of Public Safety is much 
interested in the safety work of all cas- 
ualty companies, for while this work 1s 
primarily undertaken for the benefit of 
the companies, it unquestionably has 
great value from a civic standpoint. The 
Bureau of Safety will at all times be 
found ready and willing to co-operate 
with any company applying to it and 
much literature and profitable sugges- 
tions can be obtained from it. 
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Why We Abandoned Inter-Insurance Form 


By L. H. Shrigley 


Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange, Inc., and 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Exchange, Inc. 


The reorganization of the Pennsyl- 
vania Indemnity Exchange, the most 
prominent and successful Pennsylvania 
Reciprocal, is of more than general in- 
terest in insurance circles. Abandoning 
the inter-insurance form, the manage- 
ment of this Pennsylvania reciprocal 
has organized two participating stock 
companies, the Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Exchange, Inc., writing casualty lines, 
and the Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire 
xchange, Inc., writing fire lines. These 
companies have taken over all of the 
risks previously covered by the recip- 
rocal. 

The Pennsylvania Indemnity Ex- 
change, operating as a reciprocal or 
inter-insurance exchange during the 
past ten years, was licensed in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia, and it had built up a volume of 
business (largely in the state of Penn- 
svlvania) of $1,700,000. Considering the 
territory being served, this volume is 
very large, and the greater portion of 
it is located in the cities of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Erie. 


Many New Reciprocals and Spread of 
Motor Club Insurance 


For the reason that the field in which 
the Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange 
had been operating is rapidly becoming 
congested with that form of carrier, both 
through the organization of new recip- 
rocals and the tendency of motor clubs 
toward insuring their members, it ap- 
peared that the most logical step to be 
taken was to broaden the territory in 
which the Exchange was operated by 
going into adjacent states. The most 
available territory seemed to be New 
Jersey, which is just across the river 
from Philadelphia; Delaware, which is 
only a few miles away; West Virginia, 
which is close to the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, and Ohio, which is accessible 
either Pittsburgh or Erie 
In none of these were recip- 
rocal laws operative which would per- 
mit the entrance of the Pennsylvania 
Exchange as such, and in order for that 
organization to spread into adjacent 
territory, it was necessary for it to con- 
form to the existing laws of those 


through 
branches. 


states, 

With this in mind and after confer- 
ence with the insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania and under his advice and 
direction, the Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Exchange, Inc., was organized with a 
paid-in capital of $200,000, and the Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity Fire Exchange, Inc., 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000. This 
stock was all subscribed by the present 
management and paid in cash. The for- 
mation of two companies was necessary 
in order to comply with the law, which 
does not permit stock or mutual com- 
panies to cover the entire line of auto- 
mobile insurance, 

With the insurance commissioner’s 
full approval and consent, and with the 
co-operation of the trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity Exchange, who for 


a period of ten years had so carefully 
directed the handling of investments and 
advised the management as to the gen- 
eral policy of operation, the assets of 
the Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange 
have been distributed between these two 
stock companies. The casualty com- 
pany will carry the Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision lines, and the fire 
company will carry Fire, Theft and 
transportation, in compliance with the 
law, but all coverage will be written in 
a combination policy providing full 
coverage. 

In taking over these assets the new 
corporations have assumed all liabilities 
of the subscribers to the Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Exchange and have, through 
the addition of $300,000 capital, relieved 
them of all possibility of assessment, 
and have released them from the pow- 
ers of attorney originally given to the 
Attorney-in-Fact. 


Broaden Field of Operations 


With the requirements imposed by 
adjacent states met by the formation of 
two stock companies, the field of oper- 
ation will be very much broadened, and 
the management feels that with the 
added strength of the capital placed be- 
hind the proposition, the opportunity 
for growth in Pennsylvania is better as 
well as for increase in volume in states 
which the organization contemplates 
entering. 

Under an agreement with the trustees 
and the insurance commissioner, the 
plan of operation of the Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Exchange, Inc., and the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Exchange, 
Inc., will be essentially the same as that 
followed by the Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Exchange. 

Under the terms of the contract 25% 
of the premium will be set aside for 


operating expenses, as was the practice 
of the Exchange. The balance of the 
premium, 75%, will be placed in a loss 
tund from which losses, adjustment and 
legal expenses, State and Federal taxes, 
and other items properly chargeable 
thereto, will be paid, and the provision 


for dividends on the capital stock will. 


be limited to 1% of the premium in- 
come, 

Certain expenses, amounting to 1% of 
the premium income, which were essen- 
tial in the operation of the Reciprocal 
Exchange, have been eliminated by the 
formation of the Parcipitating Stock 
Companies. Therefore, the amount of 
the loss fund which will be available for 
the payment of dividends to the insured 
will be as large as was the case in the 
operation of the Pennsylvania Indem- 
nity Exchange as a reciprocal. 

The action of the management and of 
the trustees in making this change has 
been approved by the insurance depart- 
ments of all the states in which the 
Exchange operates today and many let- 
ters of commendation have been re- 
ceived from policyholders throughout 
the territory now covered, in which the 
Exchange had subscribers in excess of 
a 

The former trustees will act as an ad- 
visory board and the management will 


-continue to have their advice in the, 


matter of investments and in the direc- 
tion of the general policy of the com- 
pany. Thus, the policyholders will have 
the same representation in the man- 
agement, 

At the present time branch offices are 
maintained in Pittsburgh, Erie, Scran- 
ton, Reading, Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore and Washington, while nu- 
merous agencies have been established 
in every part of the territory covered 
by the organization. 


Steam Cooler and Steam Heater 


(Continued from page 43) 


tubes are rather fragile we encase the 
whole thing in perforated metal, making 
it very rugged. 

“In the later type the radiator mount- 
ed upon swinging uprights which act 
also as steam admission and return 
valves, and the whole thing is mounted 
in a recess in the black of the front 
seat or in the side wall of the car 
where, during the warm months, it is 
out of the way. By simply swinging 
the radiator out of the recess the steam 
is automatically turned on and, besides, 
as the tubes are then in a more hori- 
zontal plane, each tube receives cold 
air and the heating surface is much 
more effective. 


In Use For Four Years 


“The steam cooling system has now 
been in constant use for about four 
years on quite a number of cars and is 
an unqualified success, being much 
cheaper in first cost than water cooling 
and, by maintaining the engine always 
at the most efficient temperature, winter 
and summer, regardless of load or 
weather, there is a considerable saving 
in fuel, amounting to about 20% in 
average driving. 

“For the same reason the cylinder 
walls are always above the ‘dew’ or 
condensing point of the heavy gasoline 
used today and practically no gasoline 
now reaches the crankcase to cause the 
troublesome oil dilution that is respon- 
sible for the extremely short life of 
motors today. 


“As the engine radiator contains no 
water but only air or fog-like low pres- 
sure steam, ordinary leaks that quickly 
send a water cooled car to the repair 
shop are never even noticed and the 
radiator may be literally shot full oi 
holes without causing any appreciable 
loss of water. 

“The one and only objection to the 
new system is that there are few if any 
real engineers in the entire motor in- 
dustry and none at all who understands 
the principles of steam boilers. So, to 
a man, they declare it cannot be done 
and they even refuse to leave their 
desks to come out to see or ride in 
cats equipped with the system. Rather 
than being the latest and most up-to- 
date, the motor industry today is about 
the most backward when it comes to 
improvements in design. 

“We have eight cars of leading 
makes equipped with the system at the 
laboratory at Plainfield, and shall be 
glad to show them to your representa- 
tives at any time.” 





Blaming It on the Sun 

A peculiar feature was noted by one 
automobile claim executive as being the 
cause of an unusually large number of 
automobile accidents. Out of a total of 
ten accidents within almost immediate 
dates, the cars were traveling in a west- 
erly direction in the afternoon, and in 
cach instance the plea advanced by the 
driver was that the sun was shining on 
the windshield, obscuring his. vision 
ahead. 


Herbert Chase Story 


(Continued from page 43) 


we have not only a more comfortable, 
better performing vehicle, but one which 
has better brakes and control features, 
tending to minimize accidents and save 
lives—a fact of profound importance to 
the underwriter. 

It is true that automobile accidents 
have increased in numbers in recent 
years, but statistics, fortunately, indicate 
that they are fewer in proportion to 
the number of cars in use than they 
were formerly, and this in spite of the 
traffic volume and congestion which 
has become a serious problem in many 
communities. 


Safer and More Comfortable 

Many all-steel bodies are in service 
today, and they are claimed to be safer 
for the user than the wood frame type. 
One unfortunate factor, which applies 
to all types of closed bodies, however, 
is the need for using glass windows, 
which are an admitted hazard in case 
of collision. At present experiments 
are on foot to provide in place of glass 
a substitute which will not be so easily 
shattered. One such material now is 
being used by a taxicab company, which 
reports a noticeable decrease on account 
of accidents formerly occasioned by 
broken glass. 

Design of windshields and cleaners 
calculated to give better visibility under 
adverse weather conditions is another 
item which has tended to decrease acci- 
dents and is deserving still more atten- 
tion, while lighting is far better than it 
was in years past. 

Thus we see that the modern closed 
body car is giving us better comfort, 
greater safety and more value for our 
money than its predecessor. Is it any 
wonder that it has increased so rapidly 
in popularity? 





Finance Co. in Courts 
(Continued from page 38) 


surable interest in this car, separate aud distinct 
from that of the original purchaser. That com- 
pany relied upon the automobile as security for 
the payment of the latter’s indebtedness, and was 
interested in seeing that the property was pro- 
tected for that purpose. 

The construction of the policy is the same as 
though the original owner and the finance com- 
pany had been named as the insured, and the 
clause ‘‘as interest may appear” in the policy 
had been omitted. We fail to see how the words 
last quoted are to be given any force and effect 
unless they be construed as creating a several 
liability. 

The motions made by the respective parties 
to set aside the verdict as to the questions de- 
cided adversely to the original owner, and for 
a new trial of such issues, are denied. The 
motion of the plaintiff, the finance company, for 
a direction of a verdict in its behalf is granted, 
and judgment in its favor is directed for the 
sum of $2,480.89, including interest and costs. 
The motion of the defendant, the original owner, 
for a direction of a verdict in its favor is de- 
nied as against the plafntiff, the finance company, 
and granted as to the plaintiff, and judgment 
directed in favor of the defendant, dismissing the 
complaint as to defendant, upon the merits, with 
costs. 

The important feature to insurance 
companies in this case is the writing of 
a contract to protect against this con- 
tingency. That may be done by issuing 
the policy in the name of the purchaser 
alone, and the attachmens of a loss pay- 
able clause which makes the, recovery 
under the policy conditional to the acts 
of the purchaser, who is the assured as 
regards the performance of the contract. 
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What Companies Think of Suspension Rule 


One of the most interesting questions 
in the casualty end of automobile insur- 
ance is the suspension rule which 
became effective November 1, 1924, and 
which in a nutshell permits the suspen- 
sion of insurance during the winter for 
a period of not less than sixty days 
between the months of November Ist 
and May lst in that part of the coun- 
try where the severity of the winter 


. with its snow and ice makes it neces- 


sary for the automobile to be laid up 
and not in use, and granting a return 
premium for the period of suspension 
upon reinstatement of reinsurance, 

There are, of course, hundreds of 
thousands of cars which are not used 
in the extreme winter season. After 
noting the operation of the rule for sev- 
eral months the underwriters are 
divided as to its practicability and desir- 
ability. One of the underwriters who 
does not want his name mentioned, who 
represents a leading company and who 
is not favorable to the rule, asks The 
Eastern Underwriter four questions, as 
follows: 

1. Is the suspension actually being 
limited to the winter months? 

2. Is it actually being used in that 
part of the country where weather con- 
ditions make automobile lay-up compul- 
sory, or is it simply being used as a 
means of obtaining a return premium 
for the period that a car might be out 
of use for no particular reason except 
that the assured is not using it? 

3. Is it being applied to commercial 
vehicles or only to pleasure cars, for 
which it was intended? 

4. Is it being used to defeat the five- 
car minimum premium requirement on 
automobiles by an assured who has a 
fleet of three trucks, and to pleasure 
cars obtaining a suspension endorsement 
and a return premium for the periods 
of non-use of the pleasure cars or like- 
wise the commercial cars? 


Preferred Says Agents Dislike Rule 


Charles E. Ward, executive superin- 
tendent of the liability department of 
the Preferred Accident, is dead set 
against the rule. He writes The East- 
ern Underwriter, upon request for his 
views: 

“We believe that the majority of our 
agents, while they use the plan, heartily 
dislike it, and would be glad to see it 
done away with.” 


Maryland Favors It 


Edward J. Bond, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty, which 
company favors the rule, gave The 
Eastern Underwriter the following 
reasons: 

“It is customary in a great many of 
the Northern States for automobile 
owners to lay up their cars during the 
severe winter months—usually, from 
November to March or April. Conse- 


. quently, these assured take out a short 


term policy at short rates, or they ask 
for a cancellation when the car is put 
up. The result is that these people 
must pay the short rate every year, 
which is 75% of the annual premium if 
the policy is in force for seven months, 
and 80% for eight months. It did not 
seem to us fair to penalize our assured 
to this extent for something over which 
they had no control, namely, the 
weather. Also, we felt it. was necessary 
to insert a suspension rule in the Man- 
ual ‘in order to prevent abuse of rules 
and rates and improper practices.” 


A Forward Step, Says Travelers 


“The -views- 6f the Travelers follows: 
“It is our view that the suspension 


rule in connection with automobile 
insurance was a forward step in the 
business. Previously, if an assured laid 
up his car for the winter, he was 
obliged to suffer a short rate cancella- 
tion or pay an earned premium for 
short term insurance at short rate. The 
reason prompting the cancellation of the 
insurance or the writing of it for a short 
term was really something beyond the 
assured’s control, He could, of course, 
have moved to a warmer climate, but 
he was substantially penalized because 
snow and cold weather drove his car 
into winter storage. By the suspension 
plan the penalty is removed, the agent 
is able in the spring to divide his time to 
new business without having to dig up 
a lot of cancellations, and the result all 
around is favorable to assured, pro- 
ducer, and the company. 

“There may be some rough spots in 
the plan. That is not strange consider- 
ing the fact that last year was the first 
year it was tried; improvements are 
bound to occur. The principle, however, 
is correct, and should, we believe, go 
far towards popularizing automobile 
insurance to automobile owners in that 
part of the country where cars cannot 
be used during the winter.” 


Up-State Agent Thinks It Helps Fight 
Mutual Competition 


Eugene A. Beach, president of Beach, 
Mitchell and Newhall, Inc., Syracuse, 
and also head of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The suspension rule is working very 
satisfactorily so far as this office is 
concerned, 

“It has enabled us to compete with 
the various mutuals, who have been 
using this suspension endorsement. It 
has also enabled us to hold renewals of 
policies. Competition in automobile 
business is very spirited in this city, and 
as the credit for the suspension period 
is not adjusted until the expiration of 
the policy, it gives us an opportunity to 
talk with the assured regarding re- 
newal, and to credit the amount of the 
suspension endorsement on the new 
premium. I would regret very much 
indeed to see the rule abolished.” 


Analysis By Prominent Underwriter 


One of the most prominent of the 
automobile underwriters gives these 
views relative to the suspension rule, 
asking that his name not be printed: 

“Frankly, there is much to be said on 
both sides of the question, and for 
reasons which will be obvious to you, 
I would not care to take a decided stand 
for publicity purposes. As an accom- 
modation to you, I am prepared to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the arguments pro 
and con, and you may develop the sub- 
ject as you see fit. 

“In the first place, the suspension 
endorsement inures to the benefit of the 
insured in those cases where cars are 
actually laid up sixty or more consecu- 
tive days, and the insured is entitled to 
a pro rata return premium for the 
period of suspension. 

“On the other hand, an insured who 
does not constantly keep the matter of 
suspension before him, may find himself 
in a serious predicament in the event 
that he operates his car and meets with 
an accident during the period of 
suspension. 

“So far as I know, every one of the 
companies has taken a decided stand in 
the matter, and no matter how plausible 
the excuse, or extenuating the circum- 
stances, will not accept liability arising 
out of an accident occurring during the 
period of suspension. You will appre- 


ciate that an emergency may arise which 
will cause a man to use his car before 
he had anticipated doing so. Death or 
sickness, or even a favorable turn in 
the weather, may invite a man to use 
his car for a brief period, and if a sus- 
pension endorsement has been issued in 
his favor, there is absolutely no insur- 
ance on his car until re-instatement has 
been applied for and effected. 

“Some of the companies feel that the 
expense and labor incident to the 
handling of suspension endorsements is 
too great; but, on the other hand, there 
are companies who contend that the 
use of suspension endorsements make 
for a saving in time and labor, due to 
the fact that fewer policies are returned 
for cancellation and fewer requests are 
received to extend policies for short 
terms. You will understand, in this con- 
nection, that in certain territories it has 
been the practice for automobile own- 
ers to buy short term policies, and then, 
if favorable weather conditions prevail, 
have those policies extended from time 
to time for short periods, 


Too Early to Forecast Effectiveness 


“It is too early to say what effect the 
use of suspension endorsements will 
have on the automobile experience. My 
own thought is that it will bring about 
a reduction in premium, but how much 
the reduction will amount to I cannot 
estimate. In the first place, you will 
note that a return premium is only 
allowed where the suspension covers 
sixty or more consecutive days. In the 
next place, if fewer policies are can- 
celled, this will bring about a premium 


saving which will offset, to a greater or 
lesser extent, return premiums paid 
under the suspension endorsements. 

“The use of suspension endorsements 
has certain competitive angles. Inci- 
dentally, I have already been reminded 
by a Southern policy-holder that if we 
allow Northerners a return premium 
because it is too cold to drive, we ought 
to allow him a return premium if it is 
too hot to drive. You will be able to 
figure out yourself how some insurance 
salesmen may handle return premiums 
on suspension in a way which will help 
them in securing renewal business, and 
especially where the period of suspen- 
sion extends beyond the expiry date of 
the policy into a new policy term. I 
should prefer not to be too specific on 
this particular feature. 

“Now, here’s another thought. The 
insurance policy does not contain a sus- 
pension provision and the insured does 
not know anything about the possibility 
of securing a suspension unless he is 
advised to that effect. This means that 
some brokers will press the issue and 
other brokers will not. It may come to 
pass that the suspension provision shall 
become a part of the policy contract, 
or some companies may see fit to 
enclose an endorsement or circular let- 
ter with policies. 

“In this connection, you will realize 
that the suspension is not available in 
parts of the country where wintry con- 
ditions do not prevail. Some of the 
underwriters may be better informed on 
the subject, but I personally am frank 
to admit that I shall be unable to deter- 
mine for each and every town and ham- 
let in the country whether the severity 
of the winter season (meaning snow and 
ice) makes it necessary for the automo- 
bile to be laid up.” 

“Again I might ask, what is the win- 
ter season? The endorsement permits 
suspension between November lst and 
May Ist. So far as New York City is 
concerned, I would not say that today 
is a wintry day.” 





The Need for Simplicity 


By Oscar Engelhard, Superintendent Automobile Division of 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, Western Department 


Company advertising and company 
service is in part responsible for the 
amount of automobile insurance which 
is written. It cannot, however, be de 


nied that the agent secures the insur- 
ance. .Good hard soliciting and ex- 
planation of the policy coverages is 
what sells the insurance. 

In the past, rates, rules, forms and 
even the policies themselves have been 
changed many times. There are but few 
agents who thoroughly understand au- 
tomobile insurance. Many of them have 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
worth their while and that the work, 
study and worry required are hardly 
worth the returns. It is true that im- 
provements have been made. It is still, 
however, necessary that an agent carry 
several manuals and that he refer to 
first one and then the other. Errors 
will occur and corrections must be made. 
The result is that the agent, the man on 
the ground, does not push automobile 
insurance as hard as he does the other 
lines. 

It is also true that the known profit- 
able territories pay the losses for the 
unprofitable territories. The result is 
that rates in certain territories are hig! 
and mutual companies taking advantage 
of these high rates (high from the 
standpoint of profit and loss) secure 
much of this desirable insurance. The 
mutual and reciprocal rate manuals are 
simplicity itself. The agent represent- 
ing stock companies and selling a re- 
liable contract is burdened with details. 
which in the face of severe competition 
often caused him to lose heart. 


The Remedy 

The remedy is a manual, not three or 
four, but one, which will clearly set 
forth the requirements, the rules of 
practice and the rates applicable. If he 
will give good agents good material 
work with, we will, without a doubt, 
secure much good additional automobile 
insurance. A conscientious agent pre- 
fers to cancel an undesirable risk rather 
than change the rate or reduce the in- 
surance amount on a policy which he 
las delivered to his client. 

It is very doubtful if automobile in- 
surance will reach the saturation point 
for some time to come. A program of 
simplicity, will, however, encourage the 
agent and greatly increase the premium 
volume. The proper move is away from 
technicalities and in the direction c 
good insurance on cars owned by re- 
sponsible people. 





CITY REGISTRATIONS 
The total number of motor cars of all 
kinds registered in some important cities 
are as follows: 


SANE 3 canonayaecakavedddets 260,551 
Ld tee Se 430,842 
Sam: FeQncisee coo. secccsccescces 105,038 
TD ada ke ha eicesnwarewnbadres 450 
NNO as 6 vracivaccdesneseee 82,650 
ee ECE ere re, 62,370 
FR PEL es © EE ete 35,000 
SURRMON a o.a bic danintenwd eteewes 61,930 
POM CHD ios cdns basic cases 12,820 


These figures are from the 1925 book, 
entitled Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry, issued by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 








Finance Methods 
(Continued from page 36) 


not meet his notes and his car is worth 
more than he owes, he will invariably 
sell the car himself and at best pay off 
the remaining notes and keep any 
surplus. 

The Endorsement Company has no 
expense in connection with garage liens, 
but this must be borne by the Repur- 
chase and No Liability Company, and 
the same is true of absconded cases and 
legal defense actions arising from 
repossessions. 


Case of Wrecked Cars 

The Endorsement Company and the 
Repurchase Company do not suffer 
losses in the case of wrecked cars, as 
the dealer must make good to them. 
This entire loss falls on the No Liabil- 
ity Company. 

[ could continue the above discussion 
at length, because in connection with all 
these major classifications are minor 
classifications contributing more to the 
expense of the Repurchase Company 
than the Endorsement Company, and 
more to the expense of the No Liabil- 
ity Company than to either. However, 
the important thing to keep in mind is 
that in addition to the cost of money, 
insurance, handling, etc., which func- 
tions are allocated to all finance com- 
panies regardless of the plan, that the 
No Liability Company accepts the 
responsibility for certain definite items 
»f expense which the Endorsement and 
Repurchase Companies avoid by trans- 
ferring them to the dealer, and further 
that these items are outstandingly more 
than revenue stamps and conversation; 
and while it is sometimes difficult for a 
dealer to appreciate just how much 
expense they mean to him, particularly 
under favorable business conditions, 
till they are definite, tangible and sub- 
stantial, and as they are assumed by the 
No Liability Company, they must be 
offset by substantially higher finance 
rates. 

The rates of the No Liability Com- 
pany must include the fact that losses 
will be heavier in times of unemploy- 
ment (which come just as surely from 
fime to time as death and taxes) and 
provide adequate reserves against such 
times—and to just the extent that 
expense factors are left with the dealer, 
just so must the dealer charge up 
reserves for the losses under business 
depression, particularly as a time when 
a large number of cars will not be paid 
for will of necessity be a poor time in 
which to sell repossessed cars. 


Cost on Purchaser 


rhe soundness and desirability of the 
No Liability plan lies in the necessary 
and increased rate which places the 
full cost of financing where we believe 
it belongs, i. e., on the purchaser; not 
the dealer. 

Some 80% of sales today not only 
include the cost of the automobile, but 
the cost of all the factors which enter 
into selling on time, and good business 
requires that a purchaser pay for the 
full cost of what he receives plus a 
profit. A dealer cannot afford to, and 
economically should not, assume the 
cost of these factors, unless his factory 
ees fit to make him an additional allow- 
ance to cover such expenses, and such 
an allowance in the final analysis passes 
the cost on to the cash purchaser as well 
as to the time purchaser through an 
increase in the price of the car. 

While the Repurchase Company re- 
lieves the dealer of a number of 
expenses which he must bear under the 
endorsement plan, and gives him more 
protection than straight endorsement. 
still his liability may become just about 
as dangerous if collections are not made 
promptly, and it may be quite as great 
an obstacle in the advantageous dis- 
posal of his buisness, should he so desire. 


Used Cars a Problem 


To the Endorsement Company, used 
cars are no more expense than new 
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cars. To the ‘Repurchase Company, 
used cars become quite an expense due 
to the high number of repossessions. To 
the No Liability Company they become 
a very great expense, not only due to 
the number of repossessions, but due 
to the extreme burden which they place 
on the credit and collection depart- 
ments as well as the garaging, adver- 
tisipg and selling expenses, and losses 
on sales, and wrecks, etc. In this. re- 
spect, it is of interest that while slight- 
ly over 20% of the business of Hare & 
Chase, Inc., in units last year was used 
cars, that 50% of their repossessions 
were used cars, and as only 7% of their 
financing as represented in dollars and 
cents was in used cars, it will be seen 
that to make the used cars carry the 
would mean rates which would prohibit 
their sale; therefore, it is necessary for 
the No Liability Company to carry an 
item in their new car rates to offset 
the losses which they take in handling 
used cars for the benefit of the dealer, 
to whom the used car problem is the 
most difficult problem. 

The “No Liability to the Dealer 
Policy” is the economic policy, as all of 
the factors necessary in financing auto- 
mobile sales should be performed at 
lower expense through the great volume 
of business done by the finance com- 
pany, than if some of these factors were 
performed by the dealer. 


The cost of performing these factors 
must be passed on to the purchaser 
and it is certainly better for him to 
have them performed where they can be 
done the cheapest. 


The following figures are submitted 
fo show the comparative costs to fin- 
ance companies who finance automo- 
hiles sold on time under the three fol- 
lowing policies: 

(1) Dealer’s Endorsement, 

(2) Dealer is Responsible to Repur- 

chase. 

(3) No Liability to Dealer. 

For the above purpose it is unneces- 
sary to show the entire costs of finance 
companies, particularly as a number of 
the costs are common to all. Therefore, 
only the excess costs are given of those 
items which vary as the finance com- 
pany accepts none, a part, or all of the 
liabilities. As the cost of the company 
which requires the dealer’s endorse- 
ment is always the minimum, its costs 
for the items shown have been sub- 
tracted from the costs of all three types 
of companies with the result that no 
costs are shown for the Endorsement 
Company, and the costs of the Repur- 
chase and No Liability Companies do 
not show total costs but the difference 
in costs of the three policies. 

All the factors mentioned must be 
properly and efficiently performed in 
the financing of automobiles sold on 
time. This must be done by the dealer, 
or the finance company, or the respon- 
sibility divided between the two. The 
doing of these things and their cost 
must be provided for to insure sound 
business and no division of responsibility 
for their accomplishment can change 
this fact or the fact that, whether done 
in part or entirely by the dealer or the 
finance company, their doing costs 
money, and this cost should by all 
‘ound business precedents and_ prin- 
ciples be paid for by the purchaser. 


It is reasonable to assume that an eff 
cient finance company with its advant- 
age of volume many times greater than 
the dealer’s canrot only do these things 
efficiently and cheaper, but sufficiently 
cheaper .and with a greater safety 
through a wider spreading of risk to 
obtain a fair profit without increasing 
the cost to the purchaser over a method 
requiring the dealer to perform all or a 
part of these factors. 

Many dealers do not realize their risk 
and cost as their purpose is selling cars 
and their books reflect solely their 
tota! expense against income from sales. 
It is often dificult for the dealer to 
trace his costs in time and money 
which enter his expenses through his 


performing part of the work assumed 
by the No Liability Company, and it is 
still harder for him to appreciate his 
loss in sales and income due to the time, 
thought, and often worry, he is required 
to give. 

In one year Hare & Chase, Inc., fin- 
anced approximately 50,000 new and 
used cars at retail at an average loan 
of $524. If a greater number of cars 
had been lower-priced, and the average 
loan therefore less, the percentage of 
costs to the No Liability Company in 
comparison with other types would be 
larger. If the loan had averaged more, 
the percentage would have been less, 
but in neither case would the result 
affect the percentages to any appre- 
ciable extent as in the first case certain 
costs would be less and in the second 
case certain costs would increase; fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that the 
low prices of used cars tend to reduce 
the average loan and that used cars 
cannot be profitably handled except at 
rates so high as to defeat their sale. 


Comparative Excess Costs of Companies 
Operating Under: 


(1) Policy Requiring Dealer’s En- 
dorsement. 

(2) Policy Requiring Dealer’s Re- 
purchase Agreement. 

(3) Policy of No Liability to Dealer. 


No 

Endorsement Repur. Liab 

Items Poliey Pol. Pol 

Per Per 

Car Car 

Credit Investigations.Nothing per car $ .75 $1.50 

Collection Department . “ 250 $60 
Repos session and Re- 

plevin Expense. . * 265 1:25 

Garage Liens....... e 1.35 1.00 
Garaging, Advertising, 
Selling and Losses 
on Sales of Repos- 

sessed Cars ..... = rl * Noth. 5.00 

Conversions ..)..... - eo ME 70: “L30 

Wrecked Cars ...5 ? ; “Noth. 3.00 
Legal Cases Arising 

From Repossessions 2.00 1.50 

Overhead Expense .. “ : 1.00 2.00 

(iy ¢. errr ry Yothing per car$10.95$21.95 


The above figures show that on an 
average loan of $524, the cost to the 
Repurchase Company over the Endorse- 
ment Company is $10.95 per car, or 2.1% 
They show that the cost to the No Lia- 
bility Company over and above the cost 
to the Endorsement Company is 4.2% 
per car, and the cost of the No Liability 
Company over the Repurchase Com- 
pany is 2.1% per car. 

As all the above factors must be per- 
formed, it becomes apparent that a 
dealer operating under the Endorsement 
Policy is absorbing an expense per car 
at least as great as the expense ab- 
sorbed by the No 
Company over and above the Endorse- 
ment Company, and it is also apparent 
that the dealer operating under the Re- 
purchase Plan absorbs an expense at 
least equal to the difference in expense 
of the No Liability Company over and 
above the Repurchase Company. 

A dealer operating under the En- 
dorsement or Repurchase Policy gener- 
ally has an added expense which has 
not been reflected above in that he must 
show a contingent liability on his bal- 
ance sheet, which will generally be many 
times in excess of his net worth, and 
this liability is apt to make it impossible 
for him to borrow directly from banks 
for the purchase of cars from his fac- 
tory. Under these conditions the dealer 
must obtain wholesale accommodations 
from the finance company, whose rates 
can never be as low as the rates at 
which banks can afford to lend money. 

I appreciate that regardless of ex- 
perience, the above figures must of nec- 
essity to some extent be estimates, for 
no two companies will show the same 
exact costs, and no two policies and 
managements will reflect the same con- 
ditions in all details. 

I have made allowance for the above 
and after doing so I believe these com- 
parisons to be fair and conservative, 


and if they err, it is on the side of the 
Endorsement 
panies. 


and Repurchase Com- 


Liability Finance 


John Gay On 


Salesmanship 


At the recent meeting of up-state 
insurance agents, called under the 
auspices of Wadswort & Olmstead, 
Syracuse, John Gay, of Gay & Son, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., talking on automo- 
bile insurance, made these points as 
essential to successful salesmanship: 

1. In selling automobile insurance as 
in selling anything else, the prime need 
of the salesman is to develop in the 
prospect’s mind the need of coverage, 
also an understanding of the various 
forms of insurance upon which there 
is a vast amount of confusion in the 
ordinary mind. 

2. It has always been my impression 
that there is nothing that people appre- 
ciate as much as prompt attention to 
claims, however small, as well as con- 
stant watching of rules and rates to 
see in what respect policy holders may 
derive benefit. 

3. In this section where very few 
policy holders carry collision insurance, 
many of them appreciate such attention 
as you are able to give to claims for 
losses on the part of policy holders 
against third parties for injuries upon 
their cars. 

4. Close attention to the above three 
points will, we believe, result in proving 
to’ clients of any insurance company 
that insurance purchased from an 
expert in insurance matters is worth 
the difference in price over insurance 


purchased through the mails from 
mutuals or reciprocals. 








A MASTER SALESMAN 


Daily newspapers throughout the 
country last week carried the following 
story under an Omaha date line: 

Omaha today claims the champion 
salesman of the universe. ’ 

Recently John Rosenzweie, debonair 
representative of a life insurance com- 
pany, was arrested on a reckless driv- 
ing charge, and when taken to the 
police station declared himself “happy 
to be arrested.” While Desk Sergeant 
Payne arranged Rosenzweie’s bond the 
salesman lectured him on the importance 
of life insurance, and before he was re- 
leased had Payne’s signature on the 
dotted line. Now he’s waiting to meet 
the judge this morning. 

Recently after a collision with another 
machine Rosenzweie explained to the 
disgruntled motorist that it was a mir- 
acle he wasn’t killed and then sold him 
a policy on the spot. 





Bayern Story 
(Continued from page 48) 


May 1, a period of six months, or for a 
period of not less than sixty days during 
this time, and when you started using the 
car again, give you a pro rata return 
premium by reinstating the insurance. 
This is known as “suspension of insur- 
ance.” In other words, under the inter- 
pretation of Rule 15, adopted by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, if your auto was laid up 
in “dead storage’ for six months, you 
would receive a gross pro rata return 
premium of $144.17. 

Prospect: Much obliged for this infor- 
mation. Here is my check for $424.52. 
Thank you for the binder. Let me have 
policies as quickly as possible. 

Agent: Thanks for the order, and re- 
member, I give you ultra service plus any 
time of the day or night. Use our ser- 
vice. When you do have an accident, 
action on our part will speak louder than 
words. 
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As Seen By Small Town Agent 


By E. Paul Schaefer 
Manager, The Merriam Agency, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


We are informed by many trade jour- 
nals that the Automobile Industry is a 
barometer of business conditions, and 
that since the automobile business js 
now in its heighth, and its expectancy 
is that all production records will be 
surpassed during the year 1925, that 
therefore, the year 1925 will be one of 
unusual prosperity to all, 

Without appearing pessimistic, yet 
facing the situation as I see it, I am 
led to believe that the automobile in- 
dustry is over-inflated, that the manu- 
facturers are somewhat merciless to 
their dealers. We all can recall how 
Henry Ford financed himself when Wall 
Street, thought they had him, how he 
made his dealers take his wares and 
pay for them in cash. This is what all 
manufacturers are doing today, increas- 
ing their production and making their 
dealers take their cars off their hands 
and pay cash for them, whether there 
is a market for their products or not. 
The result is the dealers to unload or 
make sales are forced (1) to allow 
large trade in allowances, (2) to sell 
cars on the time payment or financed 
plan. It is this latter method of which 
I wish to write. The crying need of 
the automobile dealers is, lower trade 
in allowances and more cash sales 
Nearly every dealer is overstocked with 
second hand cars and no market. Look 
at the “For Sale” column in any paper 
and we find unending lists of second 
hand cars for sale. 


Country “Over Credited” 


Our country is in an “over credited” 
state, we have liberal credits by the 
grocer, the butcher, the baker and every 
merchant, Our large department stores 
are continually inviting one to open up 
an account, and nearly every commod- 
ity today offers liberal time payments. 
The phonograph and radio, furniture 
installment houses, all make it so easy. 
Their literature and advertisements con- 
tinually cry $5 down and $5 a week, yet 
can the average family with an income 
of $35 to $50 per week afford this kind 
of purchasing. The average family 
wants a car, and they usually buy one 
in the $1,000 class. They save a few 
hundred dollars and then they’re off. 
They pay down what they have and 
arrange for time payments of $50 to 
$100 per month for 8 to 12 months. They 
want a radio or a piano and again we 
have $10 down and $10 per month and 
about that time friend wife wants a 
new parlor or dining room suite, so off 
to the installment house they go and 
here we have $25 down and $10 a month. 
The general result is that the income of 


‘Mr. Average Man gets nicked each 


month for about half of his income in 
paying off. There is rent to pay, food 
to buy and clothes. The unforseen 
happens; the wife or kiddies get sick 
and we have doctors bills to pay. Mr. 
Average Man’s income becomes so 
strained that he either is forced to 
borrow wages ahead or go out and rob 
the bank. 

How does this installment plan of 
automobile purchase affect us, simply 
this, during the period of payments, the 
grocer, the butcher, the garage man 
and every one else locally is held up. 

e are financing that automobile, in- 
stead of having our bills paid. The re- 
sult, a very unhealthy state of condi- 
tions. We are, I can rightly say “over 
credited.” It is estimated that at least 
80 per cent of all automobiles are being 
purchased on the time payment plan, 
yes, and over 80 per cent of all homes 
are mortgaged and some of them to the 
breaking point. 

View of Financed Cars 


For the local insurance agent or 
broker, who knowing these very auto- 


mobile owners need the protection of 
insurance, he faces the hardest sales 
problem, for while he can easily con- 
vince of the need, he knows that Mr. 
Auto Owner has not the cash to pay 
for the contract. If a policy is sold it 
means waiting for the premium. 

Of course, at best all one can do is to 
sell Liability or Property Damage cov- 
erage on financed cars, as the finance 
companies arrange for fire and theft 
coverage on all cars which they finance, 
securing additional income by the com- 
mission they receive. Buy a car on this 
plan and see how easy it is to walk 
away with $1,000 to $2,000 in the form 
of a car, but when you figure the charge 
it comes pretty stiff. The writer calls 
upon many automobile owners of cars 
purchased on the time payment plan 
and after selling them the protection 
finds them broke, unable to pay a mod- 
est premium even in two or three 
months time! 

The editor in requesting an article 
for this special Automobile Number 
stated “We are informed you are one 
of the best men in the state selling this 
cover.” Personally, I wish to thank the 
editor’s informant for that compliment. 
| know what he wanted, an idea or 
plan which had proven successful in 
“bringing home the bacon.” I am sorry 
in this I must prove disappointing. Our 
success, if any, lies in trying all kinds 
of stunts such as advertising in news- 
papers, distribution of literature, special 
letters of solicitation, souvenirs ana 
novelties and the follow up of leads 
from dealers and the newspapers, plus 
continuous plugging. All I can say is 
that the conscientious insurance agent 
does not have any “royal road to suc- 
cess” nor is his a “bed of roses.” Just 
at present we are using a letter sent to 
all prospects and enclose a combinatio 
rate quotation sheet and application for 
insurance and which we endeavor to 
follow up in person. Often one can us: 
the telephone to good advantage. If we 
don’t close a sale it is because (1) w: 
are too late, (2) prospect does all busi- 
ness with one of our competitors, (3) 
does not have the money to pay the 
premium, (4) won’t insure at all. 


Just as long as we are able to hold 
our lead and get our share of the local 
business we feel we are making prog- 
ress. Our slogan “The Agency of Ser- 
vice” is lived up to. Ours is a policy 
writing agency and get out policies the 
day the line is received. When one of 
our assureds meet with an accident or 
loss, we “step on the gas” and see that 
immediate service is rendered by our 





company. This latter can only be had 
by representing a company which has 
a very prompt and liberal loss adjust- 
ing policy, and there are not very many. 
Casualty companies have much to learn 
from the fire companies When it comes 
to loss adjustment. In conclusion to 
be successful we have the old maxim 
“Know the contract you are selling and 
keep everlastingly at it.” 








Policy Assignment 











The following is a copy of the Auto- 
mobile Policy Assignment used by one 
of the casualty companies—the New 
York Indemnity: 

Automobile Policy Assignment. 


PIMUGEe ieee cid as gy Ba a 
For value received the interest of the 
Assured in Policy No.......... is hereby 
ROMIBNOUE AOS 5 cvs ioe cee eehealueveseaeus 
MIAEREO PRQUNOES obec cSchbcacnudteeadavda 
City Gk TOW eck catcccue nL re 


Business or Occupation..............0. 
subject to the consent of the New York 
Indemnity Company. 
WHUNON ee lic inne avers 
Signature of Assured............. 
This Assignment must be signed by 
the Assured himself, if an individual; by 
one of the partners, if a partnership; or 
by a corporate officer, if a corporation. 





The New York Indemnity Company 
hereby consents to the Assignment as of 
noon of the date hereof, of Policy....... 
OP ca Hel ccdacc inet pdancnsaevermaradaes °» 
subject to the Agreements, Conditions 
and Declarations of said Policy. 

Authorized: Agent... 606 60660c0s%sa% 





If the Driving Privilege is restricted 
to the owner in the Policy as originally 
written, a new 20% discount endorse- 
ment must be issued. 








How Specials Handle Their Cars 


So many special agents of fire insur- 
ance companies have company cars that 
the following remarks by E. H. Davis, 
special agent of the Home in Iowa, and 
printed in a Home publication, will be 
of pertinent interest: 

“When I knew that I was to speak 
to you on automobile expense, I imme- 
diately began to analyze the expendi- 
tures incident to my Company car. I 
found that the cost of gasoline and oil 
and incidentals could not be reduced as 
they are more or less fixed and con- 
stant. However, I did find two things 
which are important. 

“These two things which materially 
affect the increase or reduction in auto- 
mobile maintenance are: First, Circum- 
stance, and in this connection there are 
many things, of which I will enumerate 
a few. Road conditions make up a very 
important part of automobile mainte. 
nance, and have a material effect upon 
the life of the automobile. Unusual 
breakages greatly increase the mainte- 
nance cost, which may come about on 
account of unfavorable road conditions 
or for no apparent reason whatever. 


Unfortunate accidents may occur which’ 


are costly. I will further explain my 
point by telling you of the first Com- 
pany car which I drove. It was a 1921 
Buick. At the time that I drove this 
car, the cost of running an automobile 
was considerably higher than it is at 
the present time. Road conditions in 
Iowa were not good in comparison to 
the present, and my breakages on this 
car were frequent. In addition to this, 
I had one accident, which increased the 
mileage cost. In fact, I was so un- 
fortunate with this car that bad luck 
seemed to follow me to the extent that 
one time I left it parked on the street 
a little while and when I came back 
to the car, it had been damaged by an 
automobile skidding into its side. When 
we were trading this car in on a Stude- 
baker, which I now drive, our State 
Agent spoke to me in regard to my ex- 
perience with the first Company car and 
told me that he wanted me to do my 
very best to make a record with this 
new car, which I promised and deter- 
mined to do. 


Personal Attention 


“This brings us to the second point, 
which is Personal Attention. Personal 
attention should be given to the carry- 
ing out of orders for service and repairs. 
Probably the most important thing is 
the oil in the motor. There is no way 
of testing oil and my plan has been to 
change at regular intervals and see per- 
sonally that there is plenty, at all times, 
in the motor. Unusual heat in a motor 
is just as sure a sign of trouble as fever 
in a person. It may be on account of 
lack of oil, or oil which has passed its 
stage of usefulness, or from a loose or 
broken fan belt. It may be from lack 
of water in the radiator or improper 
ignition and combustion. Always pay 
special and personal attention to un- 
usual heat in the motor and attend to 
it promptly. One can obtain instruments 
which will tel! whether the battery is 
charged and the tires properly inflated, 
and whether the compound in the radia- 
tor will freeze, but there is no instru- 
ment to show whether the oi! is or is 
not satisfactory. It goes without say- 
ing that one should keep the car greased 
at all times and attention be paid to 


the tightening of spring shackles and 
body bolts. The automobile should be 
serviced regularly to keep it at its high- 
est efficiency. 

“Another important point is the mat- 
ter of tires. The proper inflation is 
necessary. If tires are over-inflated, one 
might as well have solid rubber instead 
of pneumatic. This is both hard on the 
tire itself and the whole car, especially 
the motor. Under-inflation also is a bad 
practice on account of punctures and 
rim-cuts. Wheels should be checked up 
to see if they are in proper alignment; 
otherwise, there will be unusual wear 
on the tires. Another important mat- 
ter is the attention to the battery. It 
should be attended to regularly. The 
plan I have followed in case it is neces- 
sary to have the car overhauled is to 
have an estimate before I order the 
work so that I know just what it will 
cost to have the job done. This avoids 
any possibility of the bill being surpris- 
ingly large, as some repair men have 
a tendency of making the charges ex- 
cessive on a car owned by a large Com- 
pany. Personal attention to your auto- 
mobile will do a great deal to overcome 
unfortunate circumstances and eliminate 
the cause which may result in expensive 
repairs. 

“T believe in the automobile as a mode 
of transportation on account of its eft- 
ciency. Let us remember that while it 
is sturdy and will stand a great deal of 
abuse, it has some very intricate and 
damageable parts which need personal 
attention at all times. We should feel 
a responsibility in driving a Company 
car and we owe the Company our hest 
endeavors to keep down the automobile 
maintenance cost. We owe to ourselves 
the best record possible with the auto- 
mobile entrusted to us and last but not 
least, we owe to the automobile our very 
best personal attention since it is at all 
times an invaluable and willing servant.” 


BACK TO THE HOSPITAL 


A collision occurred between two cars, 
one occupied by a man and his wife. 
Their car had just come from a hospital 
where their young son was confined on 
account of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident the night before. The 
wife was injured badly as a result of 
the collision and was taken back to the 
same hospital and put in a bed next to 
her son. 





Next Smoke and Cinder Dinner 


The next meeting of the Smoke and 
Cinder Club will be the “Annual Ladies’ 
Night,” at the Schenley Hotel, -Pitts- 
burgh, May 11, 1925. The club is famous 
for its Ladies’ Night entertainments, and 
this year will be no exception to the rule. 
There will be dinner, musical entertain- 
ment and dancing. William E. Briggs, 
special agent of the United States Fire, 
is chairman of the committee. 





The frequency with which claims are 
filed on account of breakage by the 
slamming of doors, the raising or low- 
ering of wind-shields, vibration caused 
by rough roads, stone—and ball-throw- 
ing by boys, and various kinds of col- 
lision, indicates most conclusively that 
automobile plate glass insurance is an 
advantageous cover for the car owner 
—Fidelity and Casualty. 
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Shall Premiums Be Refunded to 
Preferred Risks? 


One of the questions which is becom- 
ing a favorite with automobile under- 
writers for discussion is that of the 
refunding of premiums to preferred 
risks. Many are favorable to such a 
plan. It chiefly grows out of the dis- 
satisfaction of careful drivers and con- 
servative owners who go from one 
year’s end to the other without claims 
of any kind and who feel that they are 
unduly taxed by rates loaded with the 
unfortunate experience of the car own- 
ers of the undesirable class, 

One result of this dissatisfaction, of 
course, is the growth of the automobile 
insurance club idea and the strengthen- 
ing of the non-agency mutuals and re- 
ciprocals by assureds who turn to those 
channels for rate relief. 

Almost any underwriter will tell you 
many sad stories of good risks which 
have gone off the books of the stock 
companies, while the poor risks have an 
unfortunate habit of sticking. The ap- 
pearance of the automobile insurance 
club proposition in the New York State 
clubs has made some of the underwrit- 
ers sit up and take notice and ponder 
about ways to combat this growing 
competition. 


Would Be An Incentive 


Several automobile underwriters at 
the home offices of insurance companies 
in New York City have admitted the 
idealistic advantages of giving a pre- 
mium refund to assured who have 
had no claims over a period of a year. 
These advantages are quite obvious. 
Granting that the amount would be 5% 
for every year in which no claim was 
filed, the advocates of this plan say that 
the careful driver would receive the re 
ward for his carefulness in the form of 
decreased insurance rates. He would 
have an incentive to continue to work 
for safety first and would know that he 
was getting his insurance for costs 
based upon the actual experience of 
others who have as few accidents as 
himself. 

Further, it is contended that he would 
keep up his insurance in stock com- 
panies. Realizing their financial strength 
and benefiting by a preferential rate, he 
could not be induced to switch to a less 
secure mutual or afford to carry his 
own insurance. Thus, the insurance 
companies would be keeping on their 
books their best class of assureds and 
aeriving steady and profitable income 
from them, while today the class of 
automobile owners who possibly expect 
to realize on their insurance maintain 
and even increase their protection while 
the scrupulous car owner is thinking of 
switching his insurance. 


Preferential Rates Sure to Come 

To foster satisfaction in the minds of 
the better type of automobile owners, 
some underwriters feel that eventually 
they must establish a form of preferen- 
tial rates, a system taking into consid- 
_ eration moral as well as physical risks. 
Of course, the moral hazard is com- 
batted now by underwriters scrutinizing 
all applications carefully and rejecting 
altogether or cutting down on _ the 
amount of insurance on risks’ which 
arouse suspicions. But this discrimina- 
tion or selectivity is confined entirely to 
amounts of insurance. Rates are non- 
discriminatory by law, and so the pre- 
ferred assured must pay the rate based 
upon aggregate experience, which -in 
turn reflects the extravagant losses of 
indifferent and deliberately crimina) 
assureds, 

Under the plan which the actuarial 
committee of.the National Automobile 
Underwriters Conference will study dur- 


ing the current year, an assured would 
receive a refund of, say, 5% of his pre- 
mium providing he had no claim on any 
of his automobile insurance carried with 
a single company over a period of a full 
year. This refund would increase 5% 
annually just so long as the assured 
maintained a perfect no-loss record. As- 
suming that an assured avoided a claim 
for five years, he would be getting his 
insurance at 25% under the conference 
rate, a sizeable and comfortable saving. 


Would Discourage Switching 


However, a single loss would wipe out 
any accumulation, and the following 
year the policy would be renewed at the 
initial or standard rate. In order to dis- 
courage transferring insurance from one 
company to another at the instigation 
of some agent, an automobile owner 
would not be given any credits for past 
history when taking out his first policy 
with any company. In other words, if 
an assured carried a policy with one 
company for two years, had no losses 
and consequently was getting a 5% re- 
cuction during his second year, and then 
at the beginning of the third year 
placed his insurance with another com- 
pany, he would get neither a 5% nor 
10% reduction, but would have to pay 
the full rate. Companies now suffer 
from costs of cancelling and losing good 
risks because assureds succumb to the 


‘pleadings of agents to transfer protec- 


tion purely as an accommodation to an 
agent, and for other reasons of nc 
greater importance. 

Long before the participating plan of 
automobile insurance can be placed ir 
effect in the eastern part of the United 
States certain practical objections to the 
theoretically sound proposition must be 
met and overcome. Some underwriters 
in New York are heartily in favor ot 
the plan now; others say the time is not 
ripe for scrapping the present funda- 
rentals of rate-making, especially as 
automobile insurance has lived through 
so many drastic changes in the last ten 
vears that local agents are kicking con- 
stantly at these changes and declaring 
they cannot do justice to automobile in- 
surance with amendments to rate man- 
uals being sent out every few months. 

One company has already put the re- 
fund system into effect in the East, but 
only within the last few weeks, so that 
there is no experience on which to base 
success or failure, 


Many Practical Objections 

The one outstanding obstacle to the 
refund plan is the present rate sched 
ules and the ideas behind them. The 
loss ratio increased last year on auto- 
mobile insurance, even though a fair 
margin of profit was left. But with thy 
loss tendency upward, most underwrit 
ers fail to see where the present margin 
of profits would permit of many refunds 
What profits are made at present repre- 
sent the fruits of most careful under- 
writing and weeding out of poor risks. 

High as automobile insurance rates 
are, and the average car owner carry- 
ing three, four or five kinds of automo- 
bile insurance, figures he is paying real 
money for insurance protection, the 
average single loss represents anywhere 


‘from ten to thirty times the total pre- 


mium paid by an assured for all hi: 
protection. An automobile underwrite~ 
must have a great preponderance of 
good risks on his own books to make 
any money whatsoever. He is in small 
danger of having his poor risks cancel 
their‘own policies. And his preferred 
risks are those which register com- 
plaints about exorbitant rates for auto- 
mobile protection. 


So, were the companies now to pay 
1efunds ranging from 5% to 20% on tl 
good risks and settle losses on poor 
risks and on honest and unavoidable 
claims, automobile insurance would be 
raore of a charitable undertaking than a 
business proposition. 


Rates 


To permit of any sort of profit-shar- 
ing scheme the existing schedule of 
rates would have to be raised, and this 
step would immediately bring down a 
storm of protest from automobile own- 
ers, salesmen and manufacturers. More 
than that, it would be seized upon by the 
vociferous politician as another attempt 
by the “predatory interests” to black- 
jack the poor but honest public out of 
their hard-earned money. Rate in- 
creases are about as popular as the 
plague. 

Without an increase in rates the re- 
funding idea cannot possibly be put into 
operation, taking past experience as a 
guide. With an increase in rates, the 
companies would receive an amount that 
would permit them to return a fair 
share to those reporting no claims, while 
those who have losses would be con- 
tributing a fairer proportion to the in 
surance fund than previously. The poor 
risk today, he who is willing upon the 
slightest provocation to “sell” his car 
to the insurance company, is undoubt- 
edly getting his insurance at cut-rate 
prices. 

When he insures he plans eventually 
to write off his insurance costs through 
claims and he succeeds. Conversely, the 
careful assured is paying far more than 
he should, a fact that the companies 
admit but which they have found hard 
to rectify. Only when automobile un- 
derwriting companies can revise their 
tate schedules upward can they find 
themselves in a place safely permitting 
them to take the step to apportion 
fairly the burden of automobile insur- 
ance costs. 


Credit for Improvements 


One proposition advanced by propo- 
nents of the refund idea is that auto- 
mobile underwriters should give credit 
tor improvements in risks just as fire 
underwriters allow rate reductions when 
changes are made on buildings to cut 
the fire hazard. The error in this rea 
coning becomes apparent when one re- 
members that credits by fire underwrit- 
ers.are for physical improvement only, 
not for any consideration of moral 
hazard. 

Moreover, in automobile insurance 
stock companies already provide in their 
rates for betterments in the construc- 
tion of a car that will reduce the fire, 
theft or collision danger. Every year 
representatives of the Underwriters 
Laboratories inspect the plans of many 
automobile manufacturers for the com- 
ing season’s models with an eye to min- 
imizing the fire hazard. Where im- 
provements are made, credit is reflected 
in the fire insurance rate. If a car is 
equipped with certain bumpers or a cer- 
tain kind of approved locking device 
further credit is given in the insurance 
rate. The result is that already maxi- 
mum allowances are granted for im- 
provements in the physical risks, but the 
hue and cry arises because a similar 
system of credits has not been devised 
to take care of the wide differences in 
moral hazard. 

Another obstacle not easily to be tg- 
nored is possible conflict with anti-dis- 
criminatory laws. The trend of insur- 
ance legislation over a period of years 
has been to make rates absolutely uni- 


torm, following serious allegations years 
ago that undue favoritism was being dis- 
played by some insurance companies to- 
ward preferred clients. Even though it 
is proposed that no automobile policy- 
holder secure a refund unless he had a 
clean record for a whole year, and un- 
disputable evidence of this must precede 
any refund, nevertheless certain under- 
writers say a credit system would be 
susceptible to abuse and lead to rate re- 
cuctions where they were not warranted 
for the sake of obtaining other lines of 
insurance. 


Will Be A Year Yet 


It is a foregone certainty that states 
which now enforce rigidly the anti-dis- 
criminatory laws are going to act with 
great deliberation before they place 
their official endorsement on a proposal 
of the variety under discussion. Analyz- 
ing the moral hazard is such an intang- 
ible matter that it will demand the most 
brilliant insurance lawyers to sway 
legislators to their ways of thinking, 

Whatever the arguments forwarded in 
behalf in the premium refund plan, it 
will be more than another year at least 
before any definite plan is adopted b: 
the insurance companies, even though 
the justice of the proposed scheme is 
widely admitted. 





Collision Cover 
Arguments 





Many automobile owners labor under 
the false delusion that they cannot suffer 
damage to their own cars and fail to pur- 
chase collision insurance, says he W. G. 
Wilson General Agency of the Aetna Life 
in Wilson’s “Aetnagram,” in citing claims 
illustrating the need for this cover. 

“Our claim department file shows that 
the Aetna recently paid $3,005 to one 
policyholder because his car was knocked 
off the road by a reckless driver of an- 
other car who escaped without his iden- 
tity becoming known,” says the ‘Aetna- 
gram.’ 

“A similar but greater claim was re- 
ported, continues the ‘Aetnagram,’ when 
a policyholder reported that $5,000 injury 
had been inflicted upon his Special Loco- 
mobile Limousine by a truck which collided 
with it. 

“This case developed some interesting 
features. The policy after having been 
originally issued had later been cancelled, 
but was again reinstated on $100 deduct- 
ible basis, and was therefore in force at 
the time of this accident. Some owners 
think that if they are to pay the first $100 
they might just as well carry their entire 
risk, but the cases just recited, and many 
otehr similar ones, prove how often such 
a car is a complete loss, and then they are 
mighty lucky to have even purchased $100 
Deductible coverage. 

“In the case the same truck driver had 

knocked three other autos into the ditch 
on his wild ride, and when we investigated 
the concern who owned the truck we found 
they were carrying insurance in an obscure 
company whose claim department was very 
uncertain, and besides their policy pro- 
vided only $1,000 Property Damage Ccov- 
erage to take care of this probable $5,000 
loss. 
“Incidentally, a heavy personal injury 
claim was also involved, because the wife 
of the assured was seriously injured at 
the same time their car was so badly 
damaged.” 
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An Effective Ad in Detroit 
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stock companies. 
TheInsurance 
Exchange of 
Detroit an- 
nounces sub- 
stantial reduc- 
tions onall 
automobile in- 
’ surance rates, 
effective im- 
mediately. 
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95 Per Cent of Insurance 


Goes to Stock Companies 


Insurance that fully protects is and always will be 
demanded by the public. No doubt this is one of the 
reasons why 95% of the nations fire, theft, casualty 
and other forms of this kind of insurance is written in 





It is not dependent on any contributions or assessments 
from its — holders, The stock insurance company 
ul 
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The Stock Company is sound economically. It recog- 
nizes the fundamental principles of business. 


Organized in the same manner as the national bank it 
has fixed capital, surplus and reserves, all maintained 
under strictest state supervision, regulation and control. 
Its ability to meet its obligations is most firmly guar- 
anteed by invested capital. 





their clients. 


' Insurance Exchange Members have the qualifications to c 
i 


Insurance Exchange of Detroit | 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


An Association of the Leading Insurance Agents of Detroit 
Representing Stock Companies Only 


Lees 


in every locality is handled by a local agent who is a 
trained insurance man, capable of giving expert advice 
and personal service to clients. 


Members of the Insurance Exchange of Detroit writing 
v millions of dollars worth of Insurance yearly represent 
. stock companies only. They believe that is the only 
sure way of securing proper insurance protection for 


Buy your insurance carefully. Know the company. 
Know the policy. Know the things you do and do not 
secure in your policy. 
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ibility for all losses. Its business 
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Agents in Detroit, Mich., a city of tens of thousands of car owners, have 


found the advertisement reproduced above as a most effective way of 


combating 


automobile club insurance as well as reciprocal, exchange and non-agency com- 
petition. It is inserted by an association of the leading agents of the city, all 
representatives of stock companies, and members of the Insurance Exchange of 


Detroit. 





From the Fire Loss Department 


From the fire insurance company loss 
files the following interesting litigations 
were dug up by a reporter for The Eastern 
Underwriter : 


Insurance Company’s Slim Chance of 
Recovery 

A car was reported as stolen to the 
insurance company. Investigation dis- 
closed that the police department on the 
outskirts of Brooklyn was notified of the 
theft at 2 o’clock a. m. Assured says 
that he reported the loss five minutes 
after it occurred. The car, however, 
was found burning in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., between 2:45 and 3 a. m. The 
company declined liability on the 
grounds that the car could not have 
been driven to Perth Amboy from 
Brooklyn in an hour. Further, it con- 
tended that the policy warranty stated 
that the car was used in Perth Amboy, 
but the assured used it principally in 
Brooklyn. 

Value of a Careful Investigation 

When this case went to suit the court 
held that the company was fully liable 
and returned the verdict for the full 
amount of the policy, namely, $2,500, 
plus costs and expenses. 

This case indicates the slim chance 
that an insurance company has against 
a lay jury. 


An assured reported his car as having 
caught fire at Monroe, N. Y. In order 
to extinguish this fire he pushed the car 
into a nearby lane. He also reported 
tnat one of the occupants was severely 
burnt. The insurance company sent an 
adjuster to Monroe from New York City 
and fortunately located the car in a few 
feet of water. Absolutely no evidence of 
fire was found. The car, however, was 
in very poor shape, mechanism badly 
used up and damaged, and slight evi- 
dence of collision. The company de- 
clined liability and assured brought suit 
for $1,000, the amount of the policy. 

The adjuster photographed the car 
«and subpoenaed garage men from Mon- 
ree, advising assured that the company 
intended to defend his suit regardless of 
notoriety. The assured believed that 
the company would not go through with 
the suit, but when the latter showed a 
willingness to go on, turned in his policy 
of $1,000 with a general release for $85. 

This investigation cost the company 
$275, but was worth it. 


A Peculiar Fur Fire 


Two fur men took out a policy for 
$20,000, covering a shipment of furs 
irom New York to Philadelphia. They 
aiso insured a new touring car valued at 
$2,000, in which the furs were to be 


shipped. Starting from New York at 
night, with the furs in the back end of 
the car, it was found necessary to re- 
plenish their gasoline supply at Trenton. 
At the time of this purchase it was 
noticed that the gasoline tank was leak- 
ing, but no attention was paid to the 
leak. Resuming their trip, one man 
drove the car while the other got into 
the back end on top of the furs and went 
to sleep. 

When about fifteen miles from Phila- 
delphia an explosion was heard, the car 
immediately catching fire. The driver 
jumped out, awakened his sleeping 
friends, but by this time the car was 
Lurning so fiercely that none of the furs 
could be saved, so the assured claimed. 
A fire alarm was sent in and in a short 
time the firemen extinguished the fire, 
pulling the cushions, which had not yet 
been damaged, out of the car with their 
hooks. 

The furs were so completely destroyed 
that there was no evidence of them at 
all, not even the ashes! 

The assureds brought a claim of 
$2,000 against the company insuring the 
car. This adjustment was refused on 
the grounds that the car was insured as 
a pleasure car and that at the time of 
the accident it was not being used for 
pleasure purposes. 

A claim for $20,000 was brought 
against the insurance company insuring 
the furs. 

The claim was contested and the suit 
tried. In building up ‘its defense the 
insurance company made two interesting 
and vitally important experiments. To 
show that the assureds cquld not get 
$20,000 worth of furs into the back seat of 
a touring car, they heaped on the court 
room floor one-sixth of the quantity of 
furs claimed to have been in the car, 
saying to the jury, “Gentlemen, these 
nien claimed they had six times as many 
furs as this pile in their car. 
sthle! The car would hardly hold this 
quantity.” Representatives of the com- 
panv also went to the scene of the acci- 
dent to investigate the leaking gas tank. 
They filled it with water. One month 
later they returned and not a drop of 
the water had leaked out. As a final 
evidence to destroy the assured’s claim 
for $20,000, the company had a New 
York Fire Department battalion chief 
soak a bundle of furs in gasoline for an 
hour, then set it on fire, letting the fire 
vradually die out. Only the outside of 
the bundle was damaged. This showed 
conclusively that the furs could not have 
burned in the time the assureds claimed. 

This cause was contested in court for 
three days, resulting in a verdict for the 
insurance companies. The assureds did 
not recover a cent. 


Impos- 


Subrogation Recovery for Negligence 


The X Oil Company sent one of their 
men to locate a trouble which had de- 
veloped at the gasoline tank of a garage. 
He disconnected the pipes leading to the 
cellar but neglected to notify any one 
on the premises not to put oil into the 
tank until fixed. A tank wagon oper- 
ated by the oil company drove up and 
without any knowledge that the tank 
was not in working order. started to fill 
it from the wagon. About two hundred 
gallons of gas flowed over the cellar 
floor as a consequence and became 
ignited when the fumes reached the 
heater. As a result of the fire which 
followed, the building was practically a 
total loss and about thirty-five cars were 
destroyed. 

Upon payment of the loss the insur- 
ance companies involved took subroga- 
tion. The Court of Appeals have af- 


firmed judgment of $31,686.95 on the 
building and stock, other than automo- 
biles. The sum was divided between the 
garage owner and the insurance com- 
pany on about a 40% and 60% basis, 
respectively. Although the exact recov- 
ery on the cars is.not known, the claims 
were settled on the basis of 85% of the 
camages claimed on each car. 

This was a satisfactory outcome of the 
litigation to the insurance companies in 
connection with the recovery under 
subrogation for damage caused by the 
negligence on the part of the X Oil 
Company employee. 





HIGH SPOTS IN HAZARD 
DEVELOPMENT 





The National Casualty Company offers 
the following as the principal high spots 
in the development of the automobile dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years to such a 
height of popularity that it has made our 
streets and roads more dangerous than 
railway tracks, and accident insurance 
a stern necessity: 

1900—The steering wheel replaces the 
tiller and is used for the first time. 

1901—First tonneau car brought out, 
replacing the two-passenger buggy type. 

1903—-Modern type radiator imported 
from France and adopted here. 

1904—Windshield, canopy top and 
acetylene gas headlights introduced. 

1905—Folding top displaces canopy 
type. Side entrance tonneau introduced. 

1908—Automatic spark advance brought 
into use. ( Magneto.) 

1909—Left hand drive cars built with 
center control. 

1910—Torpedo body type makes its ap- 
pearance. 

1911—The first self starter and _ silent 
time gears. Sleeve-valve engine. 

1911—Electric starting and 
spiral bevel rear axle gears. 

1913—Vacuum gasoline feed and alu- 
minum pistons. 

1915—First eight-cylinder “V" and 
twin-six engines. 

1919—Disc wheels and fabric universal 
joint. 

1920—Chassis lubrication by 
gun 

1921—First eight-in-line 
four-wheel brakes. 

1924—Balloon tires. 


lighting ; 


pressure 


engine with 


SAFETY SUGGESTIONS 

The twelve suggestions for careful 
driving are set forth by the Aetna in a 
pamphlet, as follows: 

Be sure your brakes and steering gear 
are in good order. Inspect them, or 
have them inspected, often. 

Avoid following the car ahead too 
closely. Don’t pass vehicles on the crest 
of a hill or on a curve. 

Don’t try “cutting in” when another 
vehicle, approaching from the opposite 
direction, is drawing near. The “cutting 
in” habit is as dangerous as it is easily 
iormed. 

Many drivers have tried to beat the 
train to the railroad crossing. Few have 
lived to report their victory. 

At railroad crossings and congested 
places, throw into second and avoid 
stalling. 

To avoid skidding on slippery surfaces 
do not disengage clutch. Apply brakes 
with caution, 

Children are not responsible for their 
actions. When approaching them drive 
with special care. 

Beware of persons on bicycles—give 
them a wide berth. 

Pedestrians have legal rights on the 
highways, especially at regular estab- 
lished crossings. Remember, you are at 
times a pedestrian. 

If a driver insists on the right of way, 
let him have it. Remember courtesy 
pays. 

Back your car cautiously—signal first. 

Give hand signals when leaving curb. 
turning corners or stopping. The “hand 
signal” habit protects yourself and 
others. 
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The Necessity of Safer Limits 
| By E. W. Couper 
Of Nelson, Wadsworth & Alexander, Binghamton, N. Y. 


It is human nature to disregard any- 
thing which does not appear to have a 
close personal application. Accordingly, 
we may very possibly read of any num- 
ber of verdicts in automobile cases 
which are of large size, but unless one 
of them happens to occur practically in 
our own neighborhood, we are apt to 
pay very little attention. ae 

In many of the articles appearing in 
company publications urging excess lia- 
bility limits, it has seemed to me that 
the great majority of cases cited have 
been from the large centers of popula- 
tion, such as New York, Chicago or 
Detroit, This is natural enough, for it 
is of course in these large cities that the 
greater number of these big cases will 
always take place. However, it 1s abso- 
lutely true today that juries in every 
part of the country—in big cities and in 
little towns—are showing an increas- 
ingly liberal attitude in their verdicts. 
Regardless of the size of the commu- 
nity in which the automobile owner re- 
sides, every time he operates his car he 
is faced with the possibility of becom- 
ing involved in a serious personal in- 
jury accident, and the time has passed 
when a man can drive an automobile 
and feel that he is properly protected 
by an insurance policy carrying only 
five and ten limits. 


An Illustrative Case 

To give this fact a closer application, 
I wrote to our own claim department 
manager and asked him to select an 
illustrative case out of the considerable 
number of possible cases which I knew 
he had experienced. For it is in the 
files of the claim department that the 
argument for safer limits is found. Here 
is the way he describes this case: 

“In a city in central New York whose 
population does not exceed 15,000, re- 
sides a man who had a prosperous fur- 
niture business and apparently had 
every reason to believe that his future 
was bright. One night in the fall of 
1924 this gentleman took a ride in his 
automobile and while driving along the 
highway had the misfortune to drive his 
automobile into a standing car. Our 
assured claimed that there was no tail 
light on the standing car and that the 
lights on a car coming from the oppo- 
site direction blinded him. As a result 
of this accident a man about twenty-one 
years old was killed and was survived 
by a widow, another man had a frac- 
tured skull, and two other men were 
injured. While the accident was re- 
ported the next day, an attorney had 
the cases signed up the same evening 
that the accident happened. Our policy 
limit was the old-fashioned $5,000 
variety. The demand in settlement of the 
ceath case was $8,000. We offered our 
policy limit of $5,000, but our assured 
on the advice of his personal attorney 
did not see fit to contribute $3,000 and 
elected to try out the case. The result 
was a verdict of $25,000. There was no 
real defense to the case. Today our 
assured is facing bankruptcy and is al- 
most a nervous wreck.” 

Remember that that happened right 
in our own territory—-it might have just 
as well happened in our own town. 

If any agent here has not as yet had 
a personal injury case that gave him a 
scare at the possibility of a verdict 
above the policy limit, he had better be 
thankful and at the same time raise all, 
his limits to at least ten-twenty. I had 
my own scare about two years ago when 
a truck belonging to a well known firm 
in Binghamton killed a woman who was 
survived by a husband and two children. 
] had urged that firm when they first 
bought the insurance to put on 10-20 
limits, but apparently I wasn’t per- 
suasive enough. They could not see the 
need of those limits, and wanted to 


carry collision insurance, so that they 
figured they would save the excess lia- 
bility premium. It was a tough case, 
but fortunately for us the opposing law- 
yer finally accepted the policy limit of 
$5,000. Needless to say that firm would 
not now be separated from large limits 
at any price, and also needless to say I 
now urge safer limits more strenuously 
than I once did. 


Responsibility of Agent 

The claim department also furnished 
me with the interesting fact that 90% of 
the personal injury actions brought in 
New York Supreme Courts are for more 
than $5,000. Even if we allow that only 
a small part of them actually result in 
a verdict of more than that amount, 
nevertheless if the policy is of the mini- 
mum size, in each of these cases your 
client has the worry of that lawsuit 
hanging over him with the attendant 
worry that the verdict just may happen 
to run big. Furthermore, in most of 
these cases he is put to greater expense 
than he would have been had he carried 
adequate limits, because he considers it 
necessary to hire a personal attorney in 
addition to that of the company. 

If your client gets into a mess of this 
kind he will naturally blame you as his 
agent for not advising him better. You 
owe it to your client and you owe it to 
yourself to urge bigger limits. Other- 
wise your customer’s Chevrolet may cost 
him the price of a Rolls Royce and 
your business won’t be helped by that 
occurrence, In doing your client a favor 
you will do yourself one, for every 5-10 
limit that goes to 10-20 means a 20% 
boost in the liability premium. 

I have in many cases been surprised 


to find how easy it is to sell higher 
limits. People have frequently sold 
themselves on the idea before you speak 
about it. Only last week I delivered a 
policy on the 10-20 basis when I found 
that the client had made up his mind 
himself that he wanted 25-50 limits. Re- 
cently a wholesale bakery which we 
insure in Binghamton heard of a case 
of a bakery in Wilmington, Del., being 


sued for $150,000. This case was finally 
settled for considerably less, but the 
proprietor of the Wilmington bakery 
happened to be in Binghamton and told 
our friends of the affair. As a result we 
yesterday put 50-100 limits on a fleet of 
thirty cars where before we had carried 
only 10-20. So give the customers a 
chance and they will help you along for 
safer limits. 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
By H. W. Perry 


Rapid progress in the development of 
the motor vehicle during the last twenty 
years, the low prices of cars and the 
enormous number in use are due in great 
measure to the cooperation of engineers 
and their interchange of knowledge and 
ideas through the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. A saving of at least 15% in 
the total annual retail value of American 
automotive products is reliably estimated 
to have been effected by the standardiza- 
tion work that has been done by the So- 
ciety, and the amount of convenience, 
time-saving and safety that the users of 
motor vehicles have enjoyed as a result of 
this work never can be estimated. The 
effects are evident in the manufacturing, 
servicing and use of cars and trucks 
especially. To form only the slightest idea 
of the value of this work, it is necessary 
only to imagine the conditions if spark- 
plugs were not standardized as to diameter 
and thread and there were perhaps fifty or 
more different sizes in the market. 


Organized in 1909 

Organized in 1909, the S. A. E. took 
over the work of automobile standardiza- 
tion which had been inaugurated by the 
National Association of Automoblie Manu- 
facturers in 1900 and continued and ex- 
panded by the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. About six 
years later the Society of Aeronautic 
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Engineers and the Society of Tractor 
Engineers were merged with the Society 
of Automobile Engineers and the last- 
named organization became active in 
standardization in aeronautic and tractor 
engineering. Subsequently, the National 
Association of Engine & Boat Manufac- 
turers and the National Gas Engine Asso- 
ciation took action whereby the S. A. E, 
also became active in standardization in 
the motor-boat and internal-combustion 
engineering fields. 


More than 600 standards and recom- 
mended practices have been approved by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers up 
to the present time. These are classified 
under the general heads of Materials, 
Nomenclature and Tests, Frame and 
Spring, Powerplant, Transmission, Axle 
and Wheel, Tire and Rim, Control, Body, 
Electrical Equipment, Parts and Fittings, 
and General. 

Standardization work is now in progress 
on more than 60 subjects relating to 
passenger car bodies, motor trucks, motor 
boats, agricultural power equipment, 
engines, ball and roller bearings, elec- 
trical equipment, lighting, iron and steel, 
lubricants, parts and fittings, springs and 
screw threads. The Society has twenty- 
eight standardization divisions and co- 
operates with twenty-seven other national 
organizations and six Government depart- 
ments through the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 


Memberships of 5,500 


From a membership of 400 at the end 
of 1909, the Society has grown to a 
present membership of 5,500, including 
nearly 100 foreign members located in all 
civilized industrial countries. During the 
past year 760 new applications for mem- 
bership were received. Local sections of 
Society members have been formed in 
New York City, New England, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington, D. C., Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Dayton, O., Detroit, Indiana, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis, and 
other sections are about to be formed in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. These 
sections and groups hold monthly meet- 
ings in addition to eight or more national 
meetings of the Society held yearly. More 
than 100 national and sectional meetings 
were held last year, at which nearly 200 
addresses were presented on engineering, 
production, fleet operation, maintenance 
and other problems. 


A monthly journal of more than 200 
pages is issued by the Society, in which 
125 of the addreses delivered at meetings 
last year were published in fuli, together 
with stenographic reports of the discus- 
sions on them by members. 

Engineers believe that automobiles, motor 
trucks, tractors, motor boats and_ air- 
planes and their engines are far from be- 
ing perfected, and more study and research 
work are being devoted to improving their 
efficiency, durability, safety and comfort 
than ever before. The S. A. E. maintains 
a very active research department which 
last year investigated the major subjects 
of fuels, highways, and riding qualities 
and answered more than 1,000 inquiries. 
It is now making plans to devote a larger 
part of its attention to aviation and motor 
boat engineering, and plans are also he- 
ing prepared for extending its facilities to 
students enrolled in the engineering 


courses of colleges and universities. The 
Society also maintains an employment 
service which last year placed 145 mem- 
bers in positions with manufacturing 
companies. 
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Tne AUTOMOBILE has become a 
necessity 1n Our economic system. 


It DEMANDS that same quality of 
insurance associated with the fixed prop- 
erty wealth of the nation. 


POLICIFS BEARING the Red Royal 
Shield are accepted as embodying all the 
requirements of absolute protection. 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Elwin W. Law, Manager 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Frederick B. Kellam, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Rolla. V. Watt, Manager - 























Here are five AUTOMOBILE insurance men 


They are not fire men who devote a part 
of their time to the automobile business. 
They have been brought up in automobile 
insurance. They think and work and live 
in nothing but automobile insurance. 


It is through these men who handle the auto- 
mobile agency business in the various depart- 
ments, that the -ireman’s Fund and Home Fire & 


Marine can render their agents intelligent help. 


The details of your automobile business will be 


; : 
Pe more simple, your company relations. will 


= RR more satistactory and your entire Operations 1D 


: S 
NS this branch of your business will become more 
% of a gencral asset to your agency by de: ling with 
ks these AU LOMOBILE ' N SURANCE men of 
. ? the Fireman’s Fund and Home Fire & Marine cas 
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